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MAYA STONE FIGURE FROM COPAN. HONDURAS. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Honduras : Archseologry. With Plate A. Clarke. 

Note on a Maya Stone Fissure from Copan, Honduras. By Louis 4 
C. G. Clarke. \ 

Tho seated figure which forms the subject of Plate A was purchased bj me in 
a London sale-room in the summer of 1914, and is said to have been found with 
other objects at or near Copan, in northern Honduras. It is carved from solid pale- 
greenish bard stone and measures 12J ins. in height. 

As may he seen from the plate, it represents a man seated cross-legged with 
his hands on his knees, the elbows lieing carved free from tho body. There are no 
indications of clothing, and the only oruaments represented are a pair of armlets, 
indicated by donble grooves. The figure is bearded and his hair is carefully dressed, 
having been cut short at the sides, while tho centre portion is left long and arranged 
in four tight longitudinal braids, surmounted on the crown by a coil. The eyes are 
carved hollow aud tlie interior surface left rough, but the inlay which no doubt 
originally filled the cavities has dimipi>cnred. 

The beard, which is confined to tho point of the chin, is a particularly inter¬ 
esting feature, since the Maya of historical times were not only rather deficient in 
face-hair, like most American peoples, but in Yucatan took measures to prevent 
its growth by scorching the faces of their children with hot cloths. However, 
bearded figures are found on stelm ut Quirigua, in the central Mayan area, and here 
too the beard is confined to the point of the chin, though it is longer and falls 
down on to the chest. The Maya manuscripts also show individuals, probably gods, 
with similar beards. Bearded figures, again, have been fouud among the monoliths 
on the island of Zapatera, in Lake Nicaragua, of which two are figured by Bovallius, 
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and it is an interoeting fact tliat many of tlie cnlture-beroes, both of Central and 
South American tribes, are said to have worn long beards. 

It is wortli noting, too, that the contour of the head exhibits the typical Maya 
form of cranial deformation, though not to the exaggerated degree that is often 
seen upon the monuments of the central Mayan region. 

The Maya were dependent upon stone tools for their sculpture, and the 
preparation of such a figure as this must have represented an enormous amount of 
labour and time. The result is extraordinarily successful. Certain artistic defects 
are manifest, it is true, notably the clumsy and inefficient treatment of the hands 
and feet, but these are principally due to the primitive nature of the tools 
employed and the intractability of the material. The face, which has been the 
chief concern of the artist, is wonderfully alive, and, combined with the poise of 
the head upon tlio neck, gives the figure an individuality and a personality which 
is rare in American sculpture. Oue feels that it is not a mere figure of a man, 
but the portrait of an individual. 

Ill his treatment of tlie body, the artist has not committed himself to the 
portrayal of any anatomical details, yet the contour is unusually good, especially 
when viewed from the back. The general life-like qualiiics of tho figure and the 
lack of attributes suggests strongly that it is a portrait statue of a middle-aged 
chief ratber than an idol. 

However that may be, I venture to think that the figure is worth placing on 
record as an unusually fine specimen of Central American sculpture in the round. 

LOUIS C. G. CLARKE. 


Ethnography. Best. 

Evolution of the Tautau, a Maori Pendant. By Eldson Best. A 

Perhaps the most beantifnl of the several types of greenstone pendant made b 
by the neolithic Maori is that called “ tautau.” Of this type Fig. 3, a specimen in the 
collection of the Otago University Museum, is a fine example, though the straight 
arm is longer than is usually the case. B'rom this simple form a new variety has 
apparently been developed by the addition of a curve at tho proximal end, as in 
Fig. 4, a beautiful specimen in the writer’s collection. A flattening of the original 
distal enn'e and a further development of the new proximal curve appears to have 
created the variety known as the “ cel-fisher’s charm,” exemplified by Fig. 5. The 
uame “col-fisbcr’s charm,” though it has gained general currency, does uot depend 
on Maori authority, but appears to have arisen from the fancied resemblance of the 
pendant to an eel. 

The skill shown in working such difficult material and tlie beauty of the finished 
object would make this class of pendant interesting in itself. A further interest, 
however, is added by the fact that the type has, at various times, been advanced 
as proof of American and of Asiatic relationships in Maori art. Hamilton, the 
greatest authority on tliat subject, states that the form is as yet unexplained.* 
This paper is intended to indicate that the “tautau” may, with much greater 
probability, be classed as an indigenous form not genetically related to objects of 
similar shape found in other parts of the world. 

In the South Island of New Zealand, where alone greenstone is found and 
where most of the types of greenstone pendant appear to have arisen, one of the 
commonest kinds of fish-hook consisted of a bono barb, sometimes beautifully carved, 
fitted into a hole which passed through the lower end of a straight wooden shank. 
The barb was fixed in the hole either by small wedges or by a peg passing through 
” * Maori Art, p. 842. ~~ 
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With the final di.sappearance of the bait'knob the form appears to havo taken a 
new lease of life. Its ancestry is forgotten by the artist, who, no longer constrained 
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a hole in the barb. Fig. 1, is an exannplo of this kind of hook, with a notched 
bone barb. A feature absent from this barb, but usually present, is a small knob 
called the “baii-kiiob.” Its function is to act as an attachment for the strings which 
secuie the bait. Fig. 2, shows three bone barbs unattached 
to shanks. In the left-hatul barb the bait-knob is fully 
functional, in the middle one it has degenerated into more 
ornament, while in the right-hand one it has degenerated 
further into a scarcely distinguishable projection or lump. 

The middle luirb, which has lost its point, exhibits the 
characteristic notching along its lower edge. When not in 
actual use, well-finished 8{)ccimcns like the left-hand one wore 
doubtless wom as ornaments hanging from the eai' or round 
the neck. Thus, becoming purely ornamental, they were 
copied in greenstone. Fig. 6 shows several of these orna¬ 
mental greenstone barbs. The specimen marketl A is note¬ 
worthy for the prominence of the bait-kuob. Though some¬ 
what coiivcutioualised in form, it is interesting to compare it 
with such a bone barb as the right-band specimen in Fig. 2. 

Fig. 7 is an excelleut example of this type of ornament, 
cut with great skill from a close-grained, black stone. 

Fig. 8 is an example of a somewhat similar class of 
pendant, beautifully designed and executed in opaque, light 
greenstone. The original hone model is no longer closely 
adhered to, and the shape is much couTentionalised, the 
maker's object being, no doubt, to secure graceful curves 
rather tliau to make an accurate copy. The bait-knob has 
become vestigial, retaining its old position, bat degenerating 
into a .mere projection or lump. That litis projection is no 
accident is proved by the perfect finish of the whole pendant 
and hv the fact that the presence of the projection must, by 
hroaking the curves, have nearly doubled the labour of cutting the whole pendant. 
The transition from ibis stage to the next, which is repre.sentcd by the typical 
“ tantau ” (Fig. 9) was probably rendered rapid by the ranch greater ea.so with which 
tlie coutinnons curves could be cut as compared with the broken curves of Fig. 8. 
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to lepreaent. even coiiventionnlly, n well-known hidnstrinl fonn, makes beauty of curve 
Ills sole guide, Tims, by the mldition of a new pi-oximal curve and the flnftoning of 
the old distal one, those rare and occasional forms eshibitod by Figs. 4 and .■> a{ii>car 
to have arisen. 

It should bo note<l that fisb-hook barbs in greenstone, like those figiirwl nliove, 
are comnion in oollectiotis. The typical laiiian is ahso common. The variety which 
foims a link between the fisli-hook liarb and the taulaii, and wbicli is represented 
hy lig. 8, is extremely rare, the one figured being the sole representative known to 
the writer. Examples of the highly-variablo class to which the name “ cel-fisher’s 
cdiarms has wrongly been given are rare, and appear to bo contiued to the district 
now know as Otago. 

In Fig. 10 a series of objects rc<lnced to one size is shown, which illustrate the 
probable evolution of the “ taiitnu.” It is not asserted that any one of them is an 
actual link in the chain of descent, but they are advanced as evidence of the course 
which that descent Las followed. KLSDON UEST. 

EXPLANATION OF ILLUSTllATIONS. 

Fig- I—Hook with bone barb, wood shank, and original lino wound in the ancient 
fashion. Secured by Captain Cook. Length, inches. Skinner Collection. 

2.—Three bone barbs, middle one broken. Ixtcality, Dunedin. I.s.Migth of 
top one, 2^ inches. Skinner Collection. 

Fig. 3.—Tuntnu. Opaque dark greenstone. Length, .5^ inches. Otago Univer¬ 
sity 'Mn.seiim. 

—Pendant. Transparent dark greenstone (tangiwai). I.iOeality, Piira- 

knnni. Length, 5^ inches. Skinner Collection. 

Fig. 5.—Pendant, called “eel-fisher's clmnn.” After Hamilton, “ilaori Art.” 

Fig. 6.—Four greenstone barb pendants. I.«cality, Otago. I/Cngth of longest, 
2J inches. Three curved ones, Fcis Collection; straight one, Otago University 
Museum. 

Fig. 7.—Spendid liarb pendant. Length of curve, inches. Locality, Kaikonra. 
Goniter Collection. 

Fig. 8.—Pendant. Opaque light greenstone. I.«ngth, 5 inches. Lrwality, Now 
Plyinonth. Skinner Collection. 

Fig. 9,—Typical tautan form. Opaque greenstone. lx>culity, Mnnlcring licach. 
Length. IJ inches. Smith Collection. 

Fig. 10 .—See above. 


FIJI. Hocart. 

The Dual Org'anisation in Fiji. Si/ A. M. Iloeart, A 

In a former paper the custom of tauvu led me to surmise that the dual O 
organisation once existed in Fiji, and that Vanna Levn might lend ns nearer to it. 
The generous assistance of Exeter College, Oxford, made it jmssiblo to follow up 
that surmise. My hope of discovering the tauvu relationship in an earlier stage, 
nearer to the dual organisation, has indeed licen defeated, but on the other hand the 
dual system w'as actually found in e.xistence in the valleys of the Ndreketi, Waiininu, 
and Lekntn liivers of Vanua Leva, stretching across the monntniiis from coast to 
const. It is unknown on the Western coast from Mbna to Solevn, along which there 
is a strong influence from Viti l.ievu. 

The first account obtaineil of it wiis from Sakaraia Hatuniiiri, of the trilie of 
Maururii, in tho village of Nandna (or, in the local dialect, Natna), which is under 
the chief called iTiii Waiuunu. As his account of the svsteni contains all the 
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osseatials I shall follow him closely, after prefacing his account with the pedigree 
oat of which it arose : 

t = J 


UOIlBllaL NdiiDdMlall. ttdl Tolcorora 
I I 


S UATBXl-tUketMl 


UAHiKAaiMelalft lUATtL BLTsROXAsieunu 2 SAKABAU^LintaBa LRacKtxNdi IUCWIkm!)! Kuinlls 


1 

V.T. I 

RATDMOai 

v.mi. 

V.T. 

V.Oli. IVmI 
V.T. 

1 . Roto 

SaLIOUSXI m Kumlt* 

1 

Kon*. 

sun bora 



UATSHi n. 

V.T. 

V.D11. 


lUATI IT. Scial rsRBXTKl Pullnl 

''In Ndreketi and VVaitiunii they have two groups, the vo$a turanga (V.T.) and 
the vota dhauravou (V.Dh.). They are cross-eousiiis (peilavaleiii) to one another. 
Thus the children of Lemeki belong to the vosa turanga, the children of Ndi Rota 
(his sister) to the vosa dhauravou. The whole of the vosa turanga and the vosa 
dhauravou are cross-cousins to one another. 

“A man and » woman of the vosa turanga shonld not marry each other, but a 
man of the vosa turanga and a woman of the vosa dhauravou should marry. 

“Ratu Tshona and Iliavi (liis wife’s brother’s sou) both belong to the vosa 
turanga, and therefore they are tautumbuna to one another.” 

Taututnhuna is the relationship of a grandfather to his grandson, and that of 
a mother’s brother to his sister’s son. 

“All the members of the vosa turanga are taxihmbunn (grandfathers and 
grandsons, and mother's brothers aud sister’s sons) or tauiadhi (brothers).” 

The following diagram will make this plain :— 

V.T. = v.dh. V.Dh. = v.t. 


V.Dh. = v.t. 


V.T. V.T. 

The capitals show males, the small letters females. 

Sakornia goes on : 

“Lnsiana (Saknraia’s wife) is of the vosa turanga; I am of the vosa dhauravou; 
our children are of the vosa turanga, following their mother. 

“ In the game of tingga (reed throwing) the vosa dhauravou will make one side 
and the vosa turanga the other. 

*' The vosa turanga and the vosa dhauravou may talk together without restraint; 
they do not use terms of respect to one another unless one of them is of the 
nobility. They jest together, but may not quarrel, because they are cross-cousins. 
If they meet in battle they may not strike each other; a man may strike his brother 
but not his cross-cousin.* If they belong to the same vosa they may quarrel, but 
not if they belong to different vosa. If they are true cross-cousins they may take 
each other’s property freely, but not if cross-cousins in wtue of their vosa only.” 

By true cross-cousins he means those descended from a brother and a sister, 
the others are reckoned as cross-cousius because they beloug to opposite vosa. 

The word turanga, which is applied to one of the vosa, also means noble ; the 
word dhauravou, or dharavou, as they make it in Vanua Levu, means generally a 
young man, also a plebeian.! But membership of either vosa has nothing whatever 
to do with nobility. 

* ThiirK likewise may not meet in battle; so at least it is in Hamuka, Vanua Leru. 
t See a paper " On the meaning of the Fijian word turanga.'’ Mak, Yol. Xni, 80, 191S. 
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The naenabers of the vosa turanga and the vosa dhauravott are grouped 
together by reason of (e na vuku >ii) the vosa, but some nobles belong to the vosa 
dhauravou and some to the vosa turanga." 

That is, from the point of view of the vosa, tho people are divided quite irre¬ 
spective of rank; some nobles and some commoners are grouped together ns vosa 
turanga, and other nobles and other commoners are grouped together us vosa 
dhauravou. 

Let us now consult Veni of Ndreketi, another intelligent informant: 

I am of the vosa dhauravou } I mny marry into the vosa turanga but not into tho 
vosa dhauravou, that 1 may not marry astray. Ratu luoko (tho lute chief) belonged 
to the vosa dhauravou ; Ratu Tevita, his son, belongs to the vosa turanga l>ocauso 
bis mother, Audi Kiiila (Ratu Inoko’s wife) belongs to it.” 

I objected that Andi Kuila is a lady of Modhuatn, where tho vosa arc unknown, 
to which ho replied : 

” Audi Kuila is of tho vosa turanga because Inokc was of tho vosa dhauravou. 
In Madhiiatn they don’t know, they hove quite gone astray.” 

Thus she was set down as vosa turanga simply to bo in the opposite vosa to 
lior husband. 

I could discover no difference in character and manners l>etwccu tho two vosa, 
such as there exists in the Banks between the tavale i/na.* 

All attempts to discover more wore mot by tho statement that tho vosa merely 
regulated marriage. 

These tribes, liko all other Fijian tribes, are divided into clans (matanggali), 
which in this case are not exogomous. These clans ore now in n state of transition 
from matrilincal to patrilineal descent, or rather to indifferent descent, a man being 
reckoned of either clan according to his residence. Wo can see immediately that 
there can be no correspondence at the present day between the clan ainl the vosa, 
since the latter is strictly matrilineal. Thus lliavi in theory belongs to his mother’s 
vosa and clan, but he may belong to his mother’s rora and father’s clan if he chooses 
to settle iu that clan. 

The post records show that the trausition had begun before the annexation of 
Fiji, though it was certainly accelerated by the Lunds Inquiry, which makes it 
exceedingly difficult to get reliable statistics, because the natives always answer with 
an eye on the possible effects on the Lands Inquiry, which only recognises patri¬ 
lineal descent. Hence the statistics, wheu worked out in detail, will show, I think, 
that at the present day a man takes his father's descent at' least m often as his 
mother's. But for rank the mother still holds her own. Sakaraia will explain this 
point; 

“ If a plebeian woman marries a nobleman the children are set apart; they are 
termed fuaeni,^ because their mother is a commoner and their father a nobleman, just 
as the son of a white man and a Fijian woman is a half-caste. Respect (vakaro- 

koroko)X is only shown to them if the elders decide to do so, but the respect is not 

strong (inbimbi) ; they are merely addressed as Ratu. If a female lureni marries a 
nobleman the child will bo noble. If a white man and a Fijian woman marry, the 
third generation will be white; in Wainuuu only one generation is needed. If a 

female luveni marries a commoner the children will be commoners. If a commoner 

marries a noble woman the children are noble.” 

Other informants confirmed this. 

Certain animals and plants are attached to each clan. In theory they are 

* W. H. R. Kivers, Tks irutory of Mdasesiau Soeistg. 
t Short for lure at dkandra, for which sos btloxe. 
t ij., marks of respect and salutations reserved to noblemen. 
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matrilincnl, like tlio cinii ; Init n inanV aiiccinl animal or plant is derived from his 
mother; he may ont it, Imt his son innj not. We will leave Snknrnia to expound 
the theory, hut lii'st we must note that in Vanun Leva there corresponds to each 
tribe some small area which more particularly bom's the name of the tribe. Thus 
the trilxi of Sonn;'gan}'<;a is namcti after au uncultivated patch whence the ances¬ 
tresses of the trilic arc supposc<I to have arisen, a 8|>ot marked by saci'cd stones. 
Such sacred places are cnlle<l tara, or uiatn wi sava, or maia ni tevoro {kahni). 
Chiefs Were buried there. Those ureas are frequently referrotl to ns •‘the land” 
or “my land.” 

“My father's land” says Sakaruia, “ is his mother’s ; my land is Ndi Tokovoro's. 
Thn land in question is a small area which bears the same name as the whole 
country, even its Miulhiinta is called after the stone Madhnata. The food growing 
spoutonoously at the sacred place {mata ni sava) of our fathers Ls taboo to me; if 
any kind of taro or banniui gniws there, that kind is taboo to mo. If there is an 
eel in the sacred land (vanita tamhn) 1 may not cut eel. The tnbooctl food is 
spoken of ns ray halou* If ndambia grows ou the sacred place {sara ni tevoro) 
and 1 have iidamlnii piesenUnI to mo while travelling, say in Lomaiviti, I may not 
eat it. 

“Iliavi may not eat frog because it lives on the side of the sacroil land 
(Natulan, Saknraia's land) ; should he eat of it his bo<Iy will be covered with yaws 
{somuna), or some other such disease. If the men of old saw tlie frog appear bwlilyf 
that year would abound in taro. 

“ Natulau is my mother’s laud in Tambulotu ; it is mine, if I die it has no 
owner (according to the old fashion), but nowadays my children will possess it. 
There is a sava in Natalau where there is a iemba tree and a frog ; that is why 
Iliavi may not touch frog. Should ho got somuna or rash he will drink a mixture 
of water and ashes and be cured. 

“ The seisei banana is taboo to me: it belongs to my father; formerly, if I ate 
of it my mouth would get yaws ; now that I am a (Methodist) teacher it docs nut 
oiTect me. There is a sacred place {sava ni tevoro) in Naisevu, my father’s laud, on 
which the seisei banana grow.s, in consequence of which none of his sons may eat 
seisei bananas. That land is Moisese’s (Sakaraia’s father) Itcciiuse it was his mother’s. 
I may use that land, bnt I am not a native {itankei) there; I am only a luve ni 
dhandra (’child of arising’); of old the true owners {itaukei) of the laud were the 
women’s children. 

A “woman’s child” is a descendant in the female liue; “a man’s child” a 
descendant in the male line. 

“To explain the term luve ni dhandra : Iliavi dhandras to Natalau ; that is 
his land of arising (vanua ni dhandra). If he goes to Natalau they say, ‘lie goes 
‘ to stay in his land of arising.’ If he goes to Ndrekoti (Lusiaua’s place), * Ho goes 
‘ to his true land,’ vanua ndintt). 

“Iliavi belongs to a clan of Nggolilau (in Ndrekoti) known as the ‘chiefs dogs’ 
{holi ni turanga). Their headman has the title of ‘ Masi of the dogs ’ (mast m' ha/i).^ 
They keep by the chief like dogs; they bite any one they are told to bite. There 
is a sacred place (mata ni tevoro) where abides a dog. If any mule member of the 
clan has a ehild tliat child may not eat dog ; the children of Iliavi will have the 

* Ghost, spirit. See “On the Mmuiing of the Fijian word kaloa," Journ. Soil. Anthr. hut., 1912. 
Vol. XLII, p. 437. 

f VahatanuUa. The frog, it must be remembered is a spirit. It sometimes appears in flesh aud 
blood. 

I Jfari means bark-cloth. In Vanua Lorn it is the title of beads of clans, because they use 
white bark cloth as their ensign. 
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<log tabooe>l to tliem. It is u. spirit dog (An/i /cvoro) oiilv. Tlio ncoitic lioor liia 
growl.” 

Kntoniverc, whoso mother hclongs to Nsikosiiiii in tlic triln* «>f •‘^ounggaiiggii, 
(^ded one important hit of iiiforinntion : “ Acoonliiig to Fijian ciistoins the tuhoo 
does not ntiect ns (tlie men of Nnkasani) hnt onr uhililix!n (who are not of 
Aiikasuni); we (of Xnknsiuii) are one with the snake and so it is tnh<s) to our 
cliildrcn ; the people of Xnknsani are one with the snake.” 

In other wortls n man may oat his own elan animal boean.so he has the right to 
dispose of his own duplicate, bat ho may not eat his father. 

According to the old fashion a man inny cat of the unhiinl or plant <if bis clan, 
blit when a man joins his father's clan, it follows that the nniinul of his clan is talsio 
to him. This whs actually found to l>c the case. Whnt happens in the third 
generation of men living in tiicir fathers’ clan is rather obscuru, because concrete 
inquiries wore almost always answered by goiiend statementH which thiX‘W little light 
on the problem how the change of descent is affecting the chin animal. I'erhajis there 
was no difficulty for them, because in deciding what a man’s clan animal is, they go 
not by his actual, but by his real or mother’s clan, nor Inis there yet liecii ii sufficient 
number of generations with patrilinonl dc.seent to give rise to the difficulties that are 
sure to arise sooner or later. 

All efforts to find an original corrospoudunco lietwcen the rosit and the chins 
failed entirely. ^ It is not, of conr.se, certain that there ever whs one ; it is eoiiceiv- 
nble that from the first each clan was split up between the two vosti, wiiiie inombers 
belonging to the one, the rest to the other. Sakaraiu wrote to mo that a man could 
marry into his own clan provided the woman was of the otlier voxa. It would seem 
reasonable, however, to suppose that (ho clans of tlio nobility were once to l>o found 
exclusively in the vosn turanga or noble moiety; cl.so it is difficult to acconiit for the 
names. When I inquired to what vusa Kutu Livai, the second in rank in Seuiiggangga, 
belonged, my informant answered, with an “ of coarse ” in his tone, ” To the vo»a 
turanga." And added ns an explanation, “ It is he who is at our head.” It would 
seem, therefore, that some old men, at least, still consider the rota turnuga as the 
normal moiety for a nobleman. The evidence collected showed clearly that chieftain* 
ship was originally matrilineal : it is now common for a man to succeed his father, 
but lot there come a bad year and the jieoplc will remeinlicr that this is not the 
right thing. If chiefs, therefore, are now found in the vom dhaurnrou it is owing to 
this cliungo to {nitriliiical descent. If the noble clans were confined to one moiety, 
it is likely that each of the other clans also belonged cxciiisivciy either to the one 
or to the other. 

With respect to the custom of tauru, these trilies, at least inland, have not 
got it. A. M. IlOCART. 


ObitTiary. Edge-Partlngton. 

Norman H. Hardy; d. January 10, 1914. i 

By the death of Xoniiaii H. Hardy this coniitiy loses perhaps the lx>sl of its 
anthropological artists. Prom his curliest years Hardy had shown a ilecideil taste 
for natimil history and the study of early civilisations, and this was crystallised by liis 
making tlio acquaintance of Dr. Beddoe in 1883, for whoso Itaces of Mankind he 
providwl a iiiiinber of illiistraliniis shortly after he loft school. Other work for 
Dr. Beddoe succce«leil, and then—in 1891—he left KiiglanJ for Australia as a special 
artist to The Sydney Monting Herald. The following note is by Mr. Arthur Streeton, 
who knew him well both in Australia and Inter. 

“He had evidently travelled very little beyond Loudon before this lime. He 
obtaiueil his first knowledge of the bush during cxivedilions on liehalf of the (laper. 
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He arrived with a vivid memory of the London mugeums, and soon began to collect 
aboriginal weapong, utensils, &c. He spent bis spare time in some caves along the 
south coast of New Soutli Wales, digging among the old graves of the aborigines. 
All this time he was in touch with the artists in Sydney, and came to live with 
five or six other men and myself in a ptermanent camp of tents at Sirius Cove, 
Sydney Harbour. There a deal of his London experience was chaffed out of him, 
and he was held in affection by all the camp.” 

After gaining experience in Australia, Hardy travelled extensively about the 
Pacific, and to what good purpose he used his opportunities may be seen in the 
bcantiful illustrations to T/ie Savage Soulk Seas, published by Messrs. Block. He 
visited China during this period (he was always longing to go again), and also 
touched at Singapore and Ceylon. About 1906 be furnished the greater number of the 
coloured illustrations to fVomcn of all Nations, published by Messrs. Cassell A Co.; 
and in 1907 he went to the Kasai with the expedition led by Mr. E. Torday. His 
work there was of great value; many of his drawings have been and are being 
published with the reports of the expedition, but in addition he prepared for the 
Kasai Company a series of about one hundred large water-colours illustrative of 
scenery and native life in that district. This series is now in Brussels. He had 
already visited Egypt, but after returning from the Congo he travelled to Tholies, 
where he spent some months in tracing the wall paintings in the Tombs of the 
Kings. This was his last expedition. 

As an artist he was distinguished by an extraordinary capacity for taking pains, 
and he had a veritable passion for scientific accuracy. He was particularly careful 
in recording skin-tints and proportions, and absolute reliance may be placed on the 
correctness of all the little ethnographical details in any of his pictures. He had 
a keen feeling for colour, and since his treatment of water was particularly 
successful, the scenery of the Pacific was a real happy 'bunting ground for him. 

Besides the collection of his African studies at Brussels, it may be of interest 
to state that the greater part of the originals of his drawings for The Savage South 
Seas are in my possession—together with many other sketches. Others are owned 
by Mr. A. W. F. Fuller and Mr. T. A. Joyce. 

Hardy joined the Anthropological Institute in 1890, and was always an 
enthusiastic snpportcr of that body. He made many friends among its members, 
and tliuse of us who came to know him well were attracted by the extraordinary 
simplicity and kindliness of his nature as much as by his skill as an artist. Ho 
was the very soul of generosity, and no labour was too great for him to undertake 
if by performing it ho could give a moment's pleasure to a friend. 

J. EDGE-PARTINGTON. 

Rotuma—Religrion. Hocart. 

Rotuman Conceptions of Death. By A. M. Hocart. C 

The terrors and mysteries of death so powerfully affect the human mind U 
that it seems as if they must stimulate all races to the same specnlatious ending in 
similar conclusions, and yet in point of fact the most fundamental conceptions of 
death and its relation to sickness, unconsciousness, and sleep, seem to vary greatly 
among different peoples. 

Dr. Rivers in his “Primitive Conception of Death”* has shown how different 
from ours is the point of view that prevails over a great part of the Pacific, bow 
such people draw the line, not between life and death, as we do, but between 
health and sickness, and how death is conceived to be but an extreme form of 

, • Bibbert Journal, 1912, Vol. X, p. 393. 
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disease. The word nxate^ wliich they use, may bo defined ns any loweriug of vitality 
up to and inclusive of death. 

It is not poverty of language that proveiils a Fijian from distingiiishing in his 
speech between fainting and dying, the language does hut follow the belief. For 
they ascribe many diseases to the abduction of the soul which may l)e recovered at 
any period of the disease, even after what we should consider irrevocable death, 
ily la.st visit to a Fijian village was jnst after the sudden doath of a woman, and 
we could hear a man call out from a tree-top to her soul, “ Come Imck, come 
bwk, * till her people hatl made up their minds that her death was final. The 
hill tribes U8e<l to class thoir weak old men with ghosts.* 

1 he people who hold such views I shall 8{)enk of as tho ma/e-people for 
convenience. 

If we tuni to the island of Botuma, no more than 260 miles distant from Fiji, 
■we find a language that follows a very diifurout classification : tho Koiumau word 
ala is even more restricted in use than our word to die ; for a tree iu Botuma is 
not said to “die,” but to “sleep” (»iosc), and Botuinans do not “ kill ” trees, but “ put 
them to sloop” {mot ahi).\ For a Fijian, Wallis Islander, and Snmonn, fire dies, but 
for a Botnmnn it “sleeps.” 

Botumans have but one word for sickness and weakness (a/?iy), and one word 
for health and strength (we’wc’i). Even fainting is not classed with death but with 
absent-mindedness; if a man falls suddenly and is unconscious it is mao lal ; if ho 
forgets where he put an object, it is nuto lal. The word mao lal means but 
“ deep forgetting.” 

From the evidence of language we must tliereforc conclude that the Botumans 
are witliuut those beliefs in the departure of the soul iu sickness and death which 
most anthropologists would probably assume to bo of universal and spontaneous growth 
among all “ primitive ” people, the inevitable outcome of “ primitive ” speculations 
about death. 

If now we examine the Hotuman theories of the soul and sickness as expressed 
in their customs, we find that they do not at all correspond to those that seem to 
govern the use of words. Their ideas on the subject are tho same as those of the 
ma/e-])€ople : the soul wanders in sleep ; it is liable to be carrieil off by ghosts so 
that a mau becomes weak and dies, unless bis soul returns to him ; the soul of 
a dead man may reappear after death and enter men and animals. 

At first sight this appears to prove the worthlessness of linguistic evidence and 
to justify the evolutionistic and psychological anthropologists. They coiihl have 
prophesied that the Botumans must have gone through the same stage of religious 
evolution as all the rest of mankind, and language could not avail against well 
established theory. But we do not so readily give up our belief that language is 
not arbitrary, but determined by the customs and anteoedente of a jmoplc. Wo 
therefore look for more historical evidence which will explain this discrepancy 
between beliefs and the use of words. 

The words involved in the modern Botiiman conceptions of doath and sickness 
are ata, soul ; atua, ghost ; and qitu, which is a spirit generally, though not always 
a ghost. Now 1 have shown elsewhere^ that neither atua nor qitu can he original 
Botuman words, but were probably imported from Samoa, a mate-people, otherwise 
they would appear iu Botumau a.s afua and aifu. The same argument applies 
also to ata, for it occurs in Tongan and Samoan iu the sense of a shadow, image, 
reflection, portrait. 

* On the meantog of the Fijian word Aaltm, itey. Anthr. Inti., 19li, VoU XLII, p. tST. 

I have since collected more evidence on the point in Naivudbinl. 

t is pronounced like a very broad o. 

t “On the Meaning of the Botuman word Atua,'’ to appear in Mak later. 
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If thoHe langnagos Iioil derived the word from tbe snino common source as 
Rotiiinnii, it would appear in Rotiima as nfa ; it docs not, therefore Rotninan has 
borrowed the word after the change of t into f in this language had ccaseil to 
operate. 

I do not know whether any stress can l>o laid on the fact that when speaking 
of states of mind a Rotninan never uses «/a, but hvntjn, which means hell}'*; the 
h shows this word to belong to an older stratum than the wonl ala. Fijinus, 
on the other hand, use yalo, which is equivalent to ala, and means likewise, image, 
reflection. 

Thus after all historical evidence is jiiatified against psychological specnlntion, 
and the discrepancy which seemed at first to upset the whole argument in the end 

supports it; for if the Rotumaus borrowed their ideas of the soul from Samoa or 

elsewhere, it is to he presumed that they had none like them of their own. But, ns 
might be expected, the phraseology of daily life has not been nffected. Even the 
general ontlook of the Rotumaus seems to be more materialistic than that of their 
neighlionrs. I would not si>eak confidently on this point, as my acquaintance with 
them is very short and wo have as yet no means of estimating such things with 

certainty even after long ncqnaintancc.t But nt all events they use the word atua 

of the dead Ixnly, whereas the corres]>onding words in Fiji and Ramon seem to he 
limited to the ghost or apparition of a dead man. 

There is one point in Dr. Rivers's admirable paper on which I wish to utter a 
caution, that is the epithet “primitive” he has attached to the beliefs of the mate- 
people. If by “ primitive ” we mean that those conceptions belong to a i>eoplc iu 
a low state of civilisation as compared with ourselves, well and good. But the wortl 
.“primitive" has so often been used to describe something necessarily belonging to 
an early stage in the evolution of mankind that it is hard to banish these implica¬ 
tions from the mind, and the reader is apt to understand that the ideas of the mate- 
pco[>le aro primitive in the sense that they are universal in a low degree of 
civilisation. 

The example of Rotuma tends to show that those conceptions describcil by 
Dr. Rivers have not been developed by all the Pacific Islanders, but some have 
been obliged to borroiv them ready made. They must be the peculiar inheritance of 
a people who have carried them over a goodly i>ortiou of the world. But a people 
who could spread their ideas from the Solomons to Samoa^—to mention only tho 
extreme points of those with which I am jiersointlly scquaintwl—can hardly have been 
in a veyy low degree of culture, but only a comparatively low one. 

As for tho Kotuinan.*, it cannot be argued that they have not yet reached tho 
stage of evolution when men develop ideas similar to those of tho matc-pcoplo, for 
they are by no means low in ctiltttre, and if they appear never to have l>een as 
highly civilised as some mo/c-pcople, such ns the Polynesians once were, they were 
certainly far more civilised than others, such as tho Solomon Islanders. 

Tho word “ primitive ” is best left alone, it is so vague ; it may merely be 
polite for .savage, or it may be meant to imply a host of evolutionistic and 
psychological preconceptions such as arc the bane of ethnology. 
__ A. M. HOCART . 

• Huang tik — ambitions; hnang ru = belly ache. 

t We badly need some objective measure of sava(p: morals and views at present; at present we have 
to go by purely subjective estimates. 

I The Samoans do not seem to bo so consistently of the mate school of thought as the Fijians, 
and it is therefore passible that they too have borrowed these ideas. 
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REVIEWS. 

Africa, North.; Morocco. Westermarck. 

Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco. By ]>^«lwiird \Vo«<tennnrclc, Pli.D., LL.D. IJ 
Pp. xii + 422. London : Maouiillaii &, Co., Lttl., 1914. D 

1 Ilia l>ook is notable in many ways. Its author is the learned and ingenious 
liiKtorian of human muiriagc. Ilis knotrlcdge of the culture of backward soidetics Is 
profound. His skill ns a worker in the field is obvious to those who read this book, 
lie is to be congratulated on the courage and success with which he (tarried out 
his investigations in disguise among tribes “not generally noted for friendliness 
“ towanis Europeans.” The Moors did not fortunately discover the “chiol amang 
“ them taking notes,” and there have been no iiiteruntionul complications to convulse 
civilised and scientific Eu>x>i)c. 

In the Introduction wo have evidence of the metlioil of investigation and the 
sources of the information contained in the book itself, which guarantee its value 
and nceurncy. “ Not content with ascertaining the bare external fncts,” Dr. 
VVc-stermarck gives us “the ideas underlying them,” and we have a hint sagoly 
reminding us that the assumption that similar ueremonios have their roots in similar 
ideas does not quite meet with approval. We are reminded that the various quulitics 
of one and the some object may render it available now for quite another pur]Hme, 
and that old customs find new iuterprutatious ns the general level of rultiire chiiiiges. 
Old customs persist, we may suspect, if and so long as they subserve some nscfnl 
social end, despite the change of interpretation. The question of the origins of the 
customs described in the book is left over because Dr. Westcrmarcik candidly con¬ 
fesses to defective knowledge of the Arabs and Berbers of other countrie.s. If his 
knuwicilge is defective (and no ouc but liimself has any right to say so) we c.ui 
only hope that at no distant date he will publish hi.s view.s in some form or other 
upon the general quo.stion of the origin and purpose of marriage customs in Morocco 
ns well as elsewhere. 

The first chapter denis with the Muhummcdnn law of iiinniage, and in particular 
with the betrothal and the marriage contract. The US4< of uiediators (p. 20) is 
ascribed to one of the chief charncteri8tic.s of the Moors, but it is so widespread 
a enstom that it would seem to bo in accord with tlte facts to attribute it in part 
at least to the practice of employing an intermediary near enough to lie interested, 
but uot immediately implicated, when dealing with divine energy, l>nrit ka or what* 
ever its name may be. This practice rests on the sound psychology embodied in 
the saying, “ A man that’s his own lawyer has a fool for his client.” The critical 
affiiirs of life, marriage among them, require a certain amount of detachment if they 
are to be handled properly. The discussion of the various cxplaiuilions given of the 
nssum])tion by the bridegroom of female attire is interesting. 

The removal of a curse by means of rites intended to produce special holiness 
through earth collected at seven special places aud water brought from seven 
sanctuaries is important. 

The view which some Arab groups hold, that early marriages prevent sexual 
irregularities, bears out the contention of Nesfield in 188o, that it wu.s a cause of 
the prevalence of the custom of early unirriage in India. 

The parts played by social groupings (by ago and sex) are admirably illustrated 
in this, ns, indeed, throughout the other chapters of the liook. Bachelors, spinsters, 
married men, and marrietl women have their special functions. The boy husband who 
is, or rather it now appears who was, a protluct of the system of cousin marriage in 
Southern India, appears in Morocco, where cousin marriages, marriage with the bint 
'nmm, paternal cousin, are common, because they combine piety and profit; they keep 
the family property together, aud have a religious basis in the belief that they save 
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from punisbment on the Resurrection Daj. There are instances of strict endogamy 
in Morocco, and there are cases of special prohibitions, due to what looks like artificial 
kinship. The reflex ciTcct of a curse mentioned on p. 51 is specially notable. The 
conditional curse, ’ar, has been carried with, perhaps by, Islam to Baluchistan, where, 
with but few Toriations, every feature of tho ceremonies described by Dr. Wcstcnnarck 
can be paralleled by instances from the brilliant work of Mr. Bray both in the Census 
Report and in tho Life Hislort/ of a Brahui. 

The second chapter deals with tho dowry and other payments required both by 
strict law and by locah custom, and with the bride’s trousseau. The distinction 
Iwtwoan mahr, the purchase sum paid to the father or guardian of tho woman at her 
botrotlial, and the tadaq, the gift offered to the bride by the bridegroom at the 
wedding, has disappeared. The amount of the dowry varies from tribe to tribe. Its 
variations depend on the wealth of the bridegroom, the status of the woman, her 
beauty, her skill in weaving, the number of her brothers and male cousins, and so on. 
Some of those are survivals of old Berber customs. The father gets the payment 
ns a rule, but in many tribes there are other relations who have a right to receive a 
gift or payment Marriage is clearly an act affecting not only, though primarily, the 
married couple, but also the social groups to which they belong. 

In the third chapter we witness the ceremonies in the bridegroom’s house previous 
to the fetching of the bride. Marriages are generally celebrated in the antninii 
when the harvest is over, and the lucky day varies. The rites have in view, for one 
tiling, the destruction of evil, has. The bridegroom is painted with henna, treated os 
as a Sultan, keeps State, is attended by his age companions, from which he selects 
his Vazirs. Henna, we are told, contains much baraha, which {see p. 360) implies 
not only beneficial energy, but also a seed of evil or an element of danger. This 
term, and tho term las, which occur so frequently in these, have an ancient pedigree. 
They are, I learn from a distinguished Arabic scholar, “ both well known Kuranic 
“ expressions. Tho former means blessing, any good thing regarded ns the gift of 
“ God. The latter means distress, hardship. The word baraha is not, in this sense, 
“ original in Arabic; the root brk in that language means to kneel, to stick fast in 
“ one’s place, and other senses analogous thereto. The sense of blessing in the uonn 
“ is, no doubt, derived from some Aramaic source. Since tho Kuran (seventh century) 
‘‘ it has become one of the commonest words in literature, lias (properly 6a’r, root 
“ b's\ in the sense of distress, harm, stress, pressure, is quite common in the old 
“ jioetry. Baraka ahvays connotes the idea of God : ba's does not connote any 
“ supernatural agency.” Hence the rites, described in this and the next chapter, seek 
especially to bring the bride and bridegroom into a condition of extra sanctity which, 
in accordance with a well-known principle, is also, and for that very reason, a state 
of peculiar liability to danger. 

The ceremonies in the bride’s house are described in the next chapter. 8he, 
too, is carefully prepared, because women are, as women, vessels of mysterious potency 
nkiu to the divine, yet they are not far removed from tho devil {see p. 338 sq.). She 
must be fetched to the groom’s abode with precautions, both for her o%vn safety and 
for that of others, and with measures intondecl to aid that specific fertility, the pro¬ 
creation of male children, which is the object, and in set terms admitted to be the 
object, of tho marriage rites, but not the least curious and significant of the customs is 
one described in pp. 146-7, which requires the blood of the bride to be mixed with 
foo<l consumed by her groom, “ to make him a loving husband.” It finds an apt 
parallel in Bengal {Bengal Census Report, 1911, p. 320). 

The meeting of the wedded pair and the interesting precautions taken to secure 
freedom from all danger, as well as, inter alia, to ensure the mastery of husband over 
wife, are fully, clearly, and comprehensively told in the sixth and seventh chapters. 
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ZlTJ ^I'ere the bride has to he ceremonially deflo.vered. either by a atrot.g 

formed‘Jescrihed in thiH Wk, has in view the 
SdTt of vTetrAr ° persons to n definite social grade. From one 

IT i« a •/ J' »ee, many other asjwcts of tlie rites), 

nossihio ” * " pattage, divisible, here ])erhops more distinctly than is elsewhere 

possible, in onr present knowledge of marriage customs into rites of separnfion and 

H ‘’"‘If’ P“'" divine power, and rites to counteract the dangers con- 

Ze aft t The wcHlding rites continue for some 

time after the arrival of the bride in her new home, and in the ninth chapter we 

have an account of later ceremonies and taboos afrectiug the young couple which 
contains an imimrtant discussion on tho avoidances entailed. The father does not go 
to his daiightor 8 w-eddiug. The shyness of sons-in-law towanls their i»arenf.H-in-law, 
mul the avoidance in some cases of his father, constitute facts specially relcvint to 
Ur. VVcstermarck s views as to customs and laws prohibiting incest. 

In the tenth and last chapter we have Dr. We.sterinarckV own interpretation 
of the numerous and carefully recorded facts set forth so clearly in the preceding 
chapters. It is naturally in this chapter that we find the fullest analrsis of the 
sociological aspects of these marriage customs. We have, for instance, a masterly 
exposition of the views of tho Mnhammedan world uiwu the dciiravity of women, of 
the importance attached to impersonal magical forces on the social significance of 
marriage rites, of sox antagonism, of tho age and sex group conflicts ; indeed, of every 
aspect of the subject. .So that this chapter is peculiarly interesting as containing the 
mature judgment of ono of the most distinguished authropologists of tho day. It is 
notable Uiat, with intentional emphasis, he insists on the importance of the personal 
aspect, though admitting the social element in the ceremonies. Islam is a imrsonal 
religion, and many of these ceremonies are still part of the marriage rites of 
Miihammodan communities in India. 

The addenda includes a reprint from Folklore of Dr. Wcstcnnarck’s reply to 
Dr. i razor’s accusation that, in extending tho methods of Darwin to subjects which 
only partially admit of such ft*oatment. Dr. Westerraarck lias given “not science, but 
a bastard imitation of it.” It was a sevci-e criticism niid it received a spirited ropiv. 

It is curious to remember that in 1891, the year which saw tlie first edition 
of The History of Human Marriage, Kisley published in his introduction to The 
Tribes and Castes of Bengal (p. Ixii, sqq.) a theory that individuals lielongiiig to 
families which practised exogamy would have au advantage in the struggle for exis¬ 
tence as compared with families which practised close in-marriage. In romo of the 
cases whore the sanctions for the law of exogamy are elsewhere definitely stated, they 
rest either on a belief that the crops will fail {see Psyche's Task, Chapter IV) or that 
the oflbnders will meet with some awful death, which ntiHlrsed furtlier and deeper, 
means a death which precludes reincarnation, n social ns well as a physical death, 
a calamity which therefore atfects social structure profoundly. The discussion of pre¬ 
marital relations in India in the Indian Censtis Report for 1911 (p. 243, Vol. 1) avers 
that the “ distinction which often exists lietween marriage and pre-marital intercourse 
“ is a factor to be reckoned with when speculating on the origin of exogamy.” 

Tho last word upon this difficult subject may not have been said as yet, but 
by his patieut accumulation of facts, by his luminous exposition, and by his moderate 
and cautious interpretation of his facts, Dr. Wostermarck has placed all students of 
Social Anthropology in his debt. T. C. H 
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Africa: South. Fischer. 

Die Rfhoholhcr Bastards und das Bastnrdierungsproblem beim Menschen. T 
By Dr. Eiigeti Fischer. 1913. / 

Professor Fischer’s book is an attempt to determine the results of the inter¬ 
breeding through a series of generations of two distinct races of mankind. The 
Kehclwth “ Bastards,” the people ander consideration, foinn a nation of some 
3,000 souls which has arisen as the result of the inter-marringe of Boer farmers 
and Hottentot women during the last hundred years or more. Rehelioth, the capital 
of the Bastard territory, lies roughly in the centre of German South-west Africa, 
in a fairly healthy territory, almost entirely pastoral, since, with iusignificaut 
exceptions, it is too poor to be of value agriculturally without the most recent 
machinery, necessitating a large outlay of capital. It was settled in 1870, and now 
consists of some eighty to ninety houses clustered round the church built at the 
expense of the “nation” during the years 1907-9. It is with the inhabitants of 
this town that Professor Fiseber is almost entirely concerned, having measured 
164 adults and having also examined the hair and eyes of a number of children. 
Although this is not a big percentage of the total population it must be remembered 
that anthropologists are accustomed to define the physical characters of races from 
the examination of a tiiiinbcr as small or even smaller, and judging from photugntphs 
reproduced I think few will doubt that Professor Fischer has in fact examined a 
fair sample of the population. 

It may at once he said that the book is one of great interest and importance 
and goes far to supply in its first and most simple form an answer to the problem 
that Dr. Fischer set himself. Probably most anthro)>ologists who have seen some¬ 
thing of mixed races, such os, e.g., the ” Arab ” tribes of the Sudan, have fonncil 
their own conchision as to what has happened, t.c., that no new intermediate race 
Inui arisen or will arise, hut that each generation is miule up of individuals 
reproducing a greater or lesser number of the traits of tlie parent races. It is the 
merit of Dr. Fischer’s work that his material at last allows a positive statement 
founded on carefidly collected data to bo made, aud no one studying his genealogies 
and photographs will doubt the general accuracy of bis conclusions. Of course 
those traits may be determined by so large a number of uuit characters that the 
most bizarre results may emerge (the writer has in mind an Arab with delicate 
“white” features, but whose skin might Ik! doscril)ed as black, and a hyper- 
dolichocephalic Jew with a pronounced “Jewish” nose), but these do not really 
affect the general principle. 

The Bastards are a kindly gocHl-uaturod folk, some of them show considerable 
iutellectunl capacity, and the author notes tliat in this respect they show a for 
greater variability than do the Heiero. Ou the other hand, the steadfastness and 
mental energy of the European is lacking, though, as a race, the Bastards have 
considerable power of self-control except where alcohol (now forbidden to them] is 
concerned, in love for which they rank with their Hottentot ancestors, and, like 
them, they will do almost auytbiug to obtain it. 

Professor Fischer says little about their spiritual life, and it is obvious that 
they owe much of their advance to missionary aid, nevertheless they have the 
common superstitious beliefs of the European peasantry {e.g., Friday an unlucky 
day, a dog howling at night betokens a deatli, and so forth) as well as a number 
of unorthodox beliefs which appear to be of Hottentot origin. C. G. .S. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTE. 

The 19th International Congress of Americanists, postponed from October, 1914, Q 
on account of the war, will be held at Washington in September, 1915, in 0 
conjunction with the Pan-American Scientific Congress. 

Printed bjf Btrb sj<d Spottiswoodr, I/TO., His Majesty’s Printers, Enat Harding Street, E.C- 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

New Guinea—Fish-hooks. With Plate B. Balfour. 

Note on a New Kind of Fish-hook from Goodenous^h Island, Q 
**’E’''*'’®casteaux Group, New Guinea. By Henry Balfour, M.A., FJj.S. U 
Amongst tho specimens collected by Mr. D. Jenncss during liis recent expe<ii- 
tion to the islands of the Massiin district of south-east New Guinea, under the 
anspices of Oxford University, are some native fish-hooks of a type wliich I have 
not seen de8cril>ed before, and I send the following brief account of them in tlie 
hope that it may prove of interest to others. 

These fish-hooks arc used by the natives in the hill-villages of northern Good- 
enough Island for line-fishing in the fresh-water streams. Their interest lies in tho 
fact that they are derived direct from Nature, which supplies them reudy-inade. 
They merely require to be fastened to a tapered snood of twisted vegetable fibre, 
and are then ready for use. Three examples are shown in the photograph (Plate B) 
with their snoods attached. Each hook consists of the thick upper joint of the hind 
leg of an Orthopteran iuseet, Eurycantha lalro, one of the Phasmids. They are 
supplied by the males only, since these nlone arc furnished with the long, stout, 
re-curved spur, which readers the leg-joints so suitable for ada]>tntion ns fish-hooks. 
The females have only small spurs, which would lie nselass for the purpose. 

The photographs showing tlie dorsal (a) and ventral (i) surfaces of one of the 
males of this species, about 5^ inches long, show clearly the position of tho spines 
upon tho upper leg-joints. Those leg-joints, and therefore the fish-hooks made from 
them, are about If inches, or 4 centimetres, in length. I am not sure whether the 
hooks are baited when in use. 1 should bo very glad to learn whether these natural 
fish-hooks have been observed from any other region. HENRY B.4 lLFOUR. 


Africa, East. Werner. 

Some Galla Notes. By A, If'erner. 

The following is the list of Galla clans (Gos)* os obtaiucil from Abarea, 4 A 
headman of the Galla at Kurawa. It does not quite coincide with the lists III 
furnished by three previous informants, but the dificreuccs will be pointed out 
where they occur. 

So long ago as 1874, New pointed out that tho Galla untion was divided into 
two sections, each of which could only marry into the other. This was confirmed 
by Edmund Barisa at Golbauti, who called the two oxogamous halves Irdida and 
Barietumn. Abarea ciallod them Arusi and Barietnma, stating afterwards that Anisi 
was identical with Iitlida. Ho denied timt there were any restrictions on marriage 
outside a man’s own clan ; but lui examination of his pedigree (to be given later) 
shows that, in all cases where he has given the clan into which a member of the 
family married, it is one lielotigiiig to tho Barietuma section, Al>area's own clan 
(the Karar Dulo) being Arusi. Probably he has never heard the rule expressly 
formulated, and it is quite natural that, when asked, he should deny its existence. 

I first heard from him of tho classification into “right-hand” and “left-hand” 
clans. It was some time before I could get a precise enumeration, and I have not 
yet been able to make out what constitutes the distinction. There seems to bo no 
rule about tho number of clans in each class—or perhaps -\barea’8 lists are not 
complete. But it seems clear that each exogaroous section has its right and left hand 

* A M8. vocabulary compiled by the Rev. O. W. Howe, which I have been allowed to iuiijeet 
through the kimlness of Ur. Hollis, gives Luba as the equivalent tar “ clan,*' but this is a mistake. 
Zvba (or rather Luta) is an “age-class'*:—Abarea defines It as “all the people bom in the same 
year." 
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8ub-ilivision, and one ckn of each—the Meta among the Aruai, and the Gardjeda 
(Gardyet) among the Barictuma U “ ceiitraJ.” These occupy a special position, 
and their members act as “witnesses” (Ga/ccA) ou the occasion of weildings or 
other important transactions. 


^Ilaiii* 
Munjitu 
‘Kamra 

Arcsi I 'Uta 
(or Ikdida) I *Dei)n 
Bujnji 


I Left-hand. 


-T 


> Right-hand. 


Bari ET DJIA ^ 


[ Central (Galecli). 


) 


>Right-haud. 


^Left-hand. 


Mandoyu* - 
‘Metii 

(■ 'Gardyedu - 
'Kurayii* (Kareyn ?) 

Itu - 
Digulu 
Gamadu* - 
>W,'iyu* 

Guji 

'Kwlyega® - 
Hajeji* 

Sumkena* - 
W4maji 
Aliole 

£. Biu'isa gave two additional Irdida clans—Clialo and Hirabo (to the latter of 
which he himself belonged), hut Godana (chief of the Kofira Galla at Witu) says 
that these are only subdivisions of the Ilani, which has four branches: Ilani Nutu, 
Ilani Cbalo, Ilani Guln, and Ilani Hoko. 1 was unable to find out from him where 
the Hirabo came in (though he had previously said they belonged to the Ilani), nor 
whether these subdivisions are the same as the “doors” (Milango was the word he 
used in 8|>cakiug Swaliili) which all the clous seem to liave, though I could not 

get them enumerated, except in the case of his own clan, tlie Hajej, for which ho 

gave Argalo, Fila, and Chut—but I am by no means sure that the list is complete. 
Goilnua's htlango is the Argulo. (The corresponding word, Mudyango, is applied 
by the Wa])okomo to the sub-ilivisious—not amounting to exogamoiis units—of their 
clans (^Masi/ido), but I think the word Kyurttba (house) is also used in the same 
sense.) 

' 1 ^-* Godana omitted Manjitn and Btijaji from his list. He spoke of the Ganlyeda 
ivs having in some way a special position, but he failed to make clear what it was, 
though he said (if I understood him rightly) that its members may many into any 
of the other Barietiiraa clans. This is not borne out by Abarca’s information, and 
there is probably some mistake. I think that Godana also used the word Galcch 
in connection with this clan, but I could not at the time understand it or get it 

explained. £. Bariso, whose list I now find was very incomplete, omitted Mandoyu, 

Kuji (= Guji), Manjitn, Ilani, Bujaji, Hajeji, Gamad, Digalu, and Itu. These 
were supplied by Sbambaro, a young Galla who visited Ngao during my stay 
there, and confirmed—witli the two exceptions already noted—by Godaua, whom 
I saw at Witu (and on board the Government steam launch en route there), 
December 5-7, 1912. 

Some of these Galla-clan names are also the names of Pokomo clans (Masindo)* 

• In one cate of a gnbclan: Kojeka {== Kody^) is a branch of the (Hokonio) Karyn 
(Ban tribe). 
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and have probably superseded the original Bantu appellation, ns in some cases the 
Galla name co-exists with a Pokomo one. These names are marked * in the above 
list. 1 hose marked * occur in Captain Barrett’s list of Wasanye clans (Journ, Roi/, 
Anthr. Soc., XXiL, 1911, p. 29)* and hare in all prolmbility been similarly adopted. 

PcuiOREE OP EdUUNO BaRIS,V (GoLBANTI), IrDIDA (AUtJSl) DlVlSIOW, lIlRABO 

(Ilani ?) Clan. 

Konodima = Harufa (Ikirietumn) 


Abasrora= Uitla Mnroc (Barietama) Owelkor Wctokono 

I unm. imm. 


Boneva Oraro (Bsrietuma)=Hnwata Babisa or EDMn!(D=Marvamu (Swahili) 

no ch. I 


Moses Boneya Kimba 

unm. 

This informant, who is a teacher employed by tho United Methodist Mission, 
only gave the division, not the clan. Unfortunately, I only saw him once, os I was 
unable to pay a second visit to Golbanti. 

I subjoin Go<laiia's pedigree, so far as I obtained it; it will lie seen that it 
does not go beyond the names in the direct line:— 

Okolf. 

Nine 

Dave 

Kolbo 

Dii>a 

Uto 

I 

Baoura 

I 

Jara 

Godaxa. 

With reganl to the names Koiira and Bnrnreta, they seem to be purely territorial, 
at any rate in their origin. They are quite indei>cndeut of the clans. Abarea adds 
a third division, the Bworana, whose country lies N. or N.W. from this place 
(Mambrni). The Galla at Mkouumbi are all Kofira; at Witu, there are some Koiira 
(Godana’s people^ and some Barareta. The llondile, who live “ beyond the 
Bworana” are not Galla, but Masai (Kore Maro); they fight with swords, and keep 
camels, neither of which, according to Abarea, is a habit of the true Galla. Hwl it 
not lieen for his use of the word Kore, I might have thought he meant Somali. 
(The Galla call tho Masai “Kore,” tho Somali ‘‘Jidii,”) 

Some years ago, there was a settlement of Gallas (still called Kwa Wagalla) 
within an hour’s walk of Manibrui to the northward, but they have now moveil 
on to Kurawa. 

Herr Denhardt, writing over thirty years ago (his paper appeared in Petennann’s 
Mitteilungen in 1884) says there wore then only three Galla settlements east of 
• Captain Barrett gives Ilani and Arusl as the names of Sanyo clans. This may he due to 
a mistake. 
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the Tana, which were all close to Kau. At that time the G-alla had been driven 
back beyond the Tana—except for these insignificant outposts—by the Somali, and had 
been reduced to such a state of depression “ dass sie aufgchort haben oin Hirtenvolk 
*u sein ’’ but lived by hunting and agriculture. This is no longer true, as, 
siuce the Somali raids have been checked, they have recovered themselves to a 
considerable extent. They have large herds of cattle both at Mkonumbi and at 
Witu, having spread eastward again from Kau. How far they have expanded in 
this direction I have no information, but on the Upper Tana the river is still the 
boundary between them and the Somali. At Kulesa, on the we.st bank, there is a 
flourishing settlement with splendid herds of cattle and flocks of sheep and goats, 
and I believe the same is true to an even greater extent higher up, though they 
must have suffered considerably from drought during the last year. 

The Uta clan is considered the oldest, and enjoys a certain prc-emincnce. Its 
ancestor, Uta Laficho (the name may be connected with X.a/=“earth, land, country”) 
is said to have descended from heaven with bis wife and found tlie world uninhabited. 
I thought at first that this Uta was the ancestor of all the Gnlla, but it appears 
that the other clans had a celestial origin. The next to descend after Uta was his 
brother Karara (this is why these two clans always hold together in time of war); 
and they were followed by the Kareyu. Abarea ailded the statement that Kara Dulo 
and Kareyu Dulo were brothers-in-law (^Shemeji), having married each other’s sisters, 
so that the ancestors of the clans were not all brothers. Then came, in the order 
here given : Oigalu, Wayu, Gamadn, Ttu, IVamaji, Hujej and Sumkena (these two 
came down together), Kodyega, Gardyeda, Ilani, Bujaji, Meta, Denti, Mandoyu. 

The clans belonging to each division (right Arusi, loft Arusi, right Rarietuma, 
left Rarietuma) are bound to stand by each other in case of a member of any one 
of them getting into trouble, c.ff., killing a man outside his own unit. Abarea 
seemed quite unable to say what would happen if a man killed a member of his 
own clan. Such a contingency evidently hod not entered into his calculations. He 
was positive that the clan would never go to war within itself—beyond that bo could 
tell me nothing except “ Hapana neno terui,” which may or may not mean that no 
further notice would be taken. 

Where Uta Laficho descended was not precisely stated, but Abarea said on one 
occasion that Tulu, near Gariseni on the Tana, is the old homo of the Galla. On 
another, he spoke of a place called Ynkalamun (“the Two Baobabs”) near Kurawa. 
as pahali Pa asili, literally “ a place of origin ”—but this may not mean more than 
a sacrificing place used through several generations. The Galla have a great 
veneration for the baobab (JaAa), “they pour out milk (under it) every mouth and 
“ tie white thread (to the trunk or branches ?) and every year they kill for it a 
“ black sheep ” (^Abarea'). 

Every Galla clan has its own mark for cattle, usually a brand {Guva, which 
is the name of the instrument used, is an iron spike fixed into a wooden handle), 
but the Hajeji (^Argalo branch) cut off a slip along the lower edge of the left ear, 
and the Sfimkena notch the left ear : this last is called didu. 

The other marks are as follows (they are subjoined as drawn for mo by Abarea) ;— 

1. Karar Dulo.—A curved line beginning on the back and running down over 

the right shoulder. 

2. Manjitu.—A line enclosing the neck like a collar. 

3. Kareyu.—A loop open at the bottom running down the right fore-leg. 

4. Ilani.—A spade-shaped figure, with a lino projecting from each end, on the 

animal’s left flank. The lines run horizontally. Tlie Hirabo make a very 
small notch in the ear. 
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5. Uta Laficho.—This very curious brand is supposed to represent two hands 

raised in prayer to heaven, and two feet standing on the ground. 
This is drawn along the left thigh and flank, so that the hands como 
to about the place of the heart. There is some reference to Uta 
Laficho’s descent from heaven, but I found it impossible to get at 
Abarea’s meaning clearly. 

6. Buiaji.—The two lines curved at the end (which Abarea called Bakora, 

“ walking-sticks”) are on the right hind leg ; the transverse line (Bendcra, 
“flag”) runs along the flank to the shoulder. * 

7. Denn.—A line, cnrvetl at the top, running down the right fore-leg. 

8. Meta.—A loop, with ends crossecl, on top of right shonlder. 

9. Itu.—A Bakora on left flank. 

10. Gardyeda.—On right hind-quarter. 

11. Guji._Over upper part of neck, but not continued all round like Manjitu. 

12. Wayu.—On right flank, calletl Wanen(?). 

13. Aliole.—On left side of belly, called Hraya Saudya Wambutcrasa(?). 

14. VVamaji.—On right flank. 

15. Digaln.—Called Holagafn {Ilola = “ sheep,” Gafa = “ horn ”), and supposed to 

represent the head of a ram with horns. This clan are noted for their 
large flocks of sheep. 

16. Kodyega.—A lino running along the left flank, and then small circles, ono 

above the line, one Wow, and one a short distance from one end. 

17. Maudoyu.— A. line beginning with a loop on the right flank crosses the back, 

makes another loop, and then nins down in a curve on the left flank. 

18. Gamadu.—Runs from right shoulder down to fetlock. 

19. Sumkena,—Abarea cut out the shape of the notched ear in a piece of paper. 
I took down from Abarea’s dictation a very curious piece of verse (it certainly 

has both rhythm and a sort of rhyme) which I took at first to be an enumeration 
of the clan marks, but Abajila and Barisa (two Galla-speaking Wasanyo), who 
recognised it when read to them, say it is “ a prayer to God.” I am waiting for an 
onuortunity of checking my copy and obtaining a translation before forw’arding it. 

A. WERNER. 


New Guinea. Seligman. 

Note on a Wooden Horn or Trumpet from British New Quinea. if 

By C. G. Seligman, M.D. 

The specimen figured was obtained by Dr. W. M. Strong in 1909, from the 
Hydrographer Range, in the North-Eastern Division of British New Guinea. It is 
cut from a solid piece of wood and its shape will be appreciated from the accom¬ 
panying sketch, which is about one-third natural size. There is a lateral circular 
hole near the narrow closed end, and the whole instrument appears at one time to 
have been covered with wax or resin; a band of plaited cane—pre.sumably intended 
to prevent splitting—has been adjusted just below the lateral hole and lies against 
n projecting ridge left when the instrument was made. To use the trumpet the lips 
are applied to the lateral hole and the instrumout is blown much ns the coast natives 
blow the conch shell, the sound produced being comparable to that of the latter. 

Dr. Strong states tliat as far as he knows the wooden trumpet is used only 
in a group of villages situated on the southern slopes of the Hydrographer Range, 
and that these villages appear to constitute an ethnic group quite distinct from 
the better known coastal natives. Dr. Strong writes as follows concerning these 
people :— 

“Prior to iny visit in 1908 very little was known of this district either by 
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Europeans or by the coastal natives. Oue or two Govermnent expeditions Imd 
low ever, passed tlirongh the district, and in 190.3 a Govcniniont party captured a 
native named Gogoro and took him to ]>ort Moresby for n time. He loamt the Port 
Moresby language, and on his return was instriimentnl in opening np communications 
between his people and natives at the head of Dyke Aclaiul Bay. In 1908 I found 
the natives on tlio coast a little further north at the village of Emo were iil.so in 
coiitiict with an offshoot from this group of natives. It appears that some years ago 
a branch of these natives was driven over the llydrograpbcr llangc and settled 
behind Emo. They are generally spoken of as Akabara. and I understand that natives 
further north beyond Oro Bay have some knowledge of these people. The following 
villages on the upper part of the southern slo|>os of the Hydrograpber Range are 
fairly well known to the coastal natives, Avarn, Kniim, and Xnmlia, and it was from 
one of these villages I obtained the wooden trumpet in 1909. 

“The area is comparatively densely popiilatcil, Xtiiuba village in 1909 had sixty 
houses, and the three adjacent villages, calloil .Sannri, eighty houses. In 1910, when 
I again visited the district, Xumlin village had disappeared, and Sanari village had 
shifted about a quarter of a mile. It was said to bo no uncommon tiling for these 
natives to shift their village by pulling down their Iionsos and can-ying the material 
to another spot, where the village is rc-ei'ccted wholly or in part. 



“ Contrary to the usual custom, tho men of the Akabara villages arc extensively 
tatooed over the body with characteristic designs.” 

Although the wooden trumpet is only fuuud in a very limited urea of British 
New Guinea, still the coast native who is accustomed to blow a conch shell can 
readily blow this instrument, and the specimen figured was for a time used on the 
Govoriimeut Station at Ca|K< Nelson in place of the usual conch shell to recall parties 
working away from the station at noon and in the evening. C. G. SELIGMAN. 
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Borneo. Evans. 

North Borneo Markets. By Ivor H. K. Evans, B.A, {laie lirilish 
North Borneo Company's Service). 

The Tamu, or market, is a regular institution in many parts of British North 
Borneo, and of such markets two kiuds can he distinguished. One is the small 
local market at which perhaps only the inhabitants of two or tlirco nciglibouring 
villages are present and which chiefly serves as an excuse for cock-iightiiig, toddy 
drinking, and gossiping, the amount of trading done being negligible. Of this 
kind is Tamu Asam, in the Tempassuk district, where the Mohamedan natives of 
tho coast, Bajaus aud Illaunns, meet the people of the neighbouring Ditsiiu 
villages. The other kind of Tamil is devoted to serious trading, and to such a 
market natives come many days’ march from tho interior, carrying ou their backs 
heavy baskets full of “ salag” (damar gum), native grown tobacco, beeswax, and other 
products of the country. Those they trade with the Chinese shopkeepers of the 
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district, who have stalls at most of the more important markets, and ride* up 
regular!j from the shops uear the government post. 

A very good example of the larger tjpe of market is Tamu Darat, also in the 
above-montioued district. This is held once in twentj days, though a smaller Tamu 
also takes place at the same place on the tenth day after Tamu Darat. To this 
smaller market is given the name of Tamil Sesip (sesip, “ slipped in between ’’). 
Formerly the Tamu ground was situated considerably further op the Tempnssuk 
River than is the case at present, the change of site having been made by a former 
District Officer, partly in order to have the market under better control by moving 
it nearer to the government station, from which it is now distant about six miles, 
and partly for the convenience of the Chinese traders. In past years, when the 
district was in a disturbed state, there was a very natural dislike on the part of the 
natives both of the coast and of the interior to venture too far into each others 
country; consequently many of the markets, as was the case with that under 
discussion, were held on more or less neutral ground, though even then everybody 
cume to Tamil fully armed, fights being by no means of rare occurrence. Up-country 
natives to the proseut day come down to market armed with spear and parang, but 
these have to be left outside the ground in charge of the lance-corporal or i>olicomnu 
who is there to assist the native chief appointed to preserve order. 

With the growing feeling of security of the natives in visiting the coasts, the 
old half-way market, thongh still largely attended, appears to be in some danger of 
falling into disuse, for it is now no uncommon thing for the people of the 
up-country regions to go straight through to Tamu Timbang, which is held every 
Wednesday not far from the government station and the Chinese shops. By doing 
this a man bringing in a loail of jungle produce is enabled to obtain slightly higher 
prices, and can also have a better selection of shop goods to choose from in return. 
The up-country native is a great walker, and will easily carry a load of thirty-five 
katties or more for many days together. Jungle produce is brought down in large 
baskets, which are generally fitted with a back-board and with three straps of tree 
bark ; two of these go over the shoulders and the other is worn round the forehead, 
the head and neck thus having to bear a very considerable portion of the weight. 

The jungle produce business is almost entirely in the hands of the Chinese ; 
but besides damar, beeswax, and wild rubber, the Dusuns bring with them various 
articles of their own manufacture—hats made of plaited and dyed rattan or bamboo, 
rope of twisted tree-bark, coils of rattan cane cut into strips and dyed black or red 
such as are used for ornamental buildings, as well os rice, bananas, maugos, durians, 
beluno.H, and other kinds of fruit, and, most important of all, native-grown tobacco, 
which is largely cultivated at Kiou, on the slopes of Mount Kinabalu, os well as at 
Bundutuban and other more inland villages. These they trade with the coast 
peoples, who bring to market fresh and sun-dried fish, coarse native-made salt and head- 
cloths, which are woven by both Bajau and Illannn women on their primitive looms. 

Straits Settlement silver dollars and the North Borneo Company’s notes, copper, 
and nickel coin pass freely, and payment in cash is at a premium, but by far the 
greater part of the trade in the Tamu is done by barter. This, of course, is extremely 
to the liking of the Chinese, who will not part with cash unless forced to do so, since 
by bartering their cotton goods, beads, gambler, kerosine, &c., they obtain a double 
profit on the deal. Buffalos are to some extent traded in at the Tamus, but such 
transactions have to take place in the presence of a chief, and the animal must 
bo branded with the chiefs brand before the sale is complete. This is extremely neces¬ 
sary, as buffialo thieving, in spite of all attempts to suppress it, remains one of the 

* Buffalos, cattle, especially bulla and native ponies, are all used for riding purposes. A Bajau 
will scarcely travel anywhere on foot it be has a butEalo. 
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“industries” of the district. Rajaus and Illannn women do not come much . to 
Tamil Darat, thongh they resort in large numbers to tho coast markets, where they 
are even more inveterate huxters than thoir menfolk. Dusnn women, however, will 
go a six or seven days' journey to any important Tamil, and frequently carry almost as 
heavy loads as the men. Before tlie Tempassiik was properly pacified the Chinese 
were afraid to move far away from the protection of tho government station, and ’ 
the Bajaus, therefore, performed the part of commission agents for them ; but with 
the growth of security this method of gaining a living has gnulnally liecome closed. 

Native-grown tobacco, mentioned above, is prepared by chopping it into strips, 
which are sun-dried and rolletl into bundles of from about 9 inolies to a foot long. 
A bundle of this kind is termed a “prut” (stomach). A considerable export trade 
in tobacco is carried on from the district, chiefly to Brujici ; whence, no doubt, it is 
distributed to other parts of Romeo. The Dusnn is not in reality so simple os he 
appears to be at first sight, and buyers of tobacco generally take a good smnple from 
the middle and bottom of a vendor’s basket, as it is no uncommon tiling for the rolls 
at the top to l>e of good quality, while every other “prut” in tlio basket is only a 
wrapping of tobacco outside a core of gnuis or other make-weight. Adiilieration of 
rubber is also not infrequent, and after a deal has been concliidod, it is advlsuble for 
the purchaser to cut opou and inspect the balls of crude riiblier before making payment 
for them ; otherwise the wily Diisun, who has filled them with rubbish inside, will have 
made himself scarce. 

It is interesting to note tho Dusun’s preference for using his ancient tracks when 
coming down to market from up-country. At the time the writer was stationed in 
the Tempossuk district there was an excellent bridic-iiath reaching from Kotabelnd, 
the government post, to the divide which separates the district from tho interior. 
This patli was necessarily somewhat winding, as it was impossible to get a lietter 
track owing to tho fact tbat the hills rise up steeply from the river on either side, 
and the truck is perforce cut in the side of them. The Dusuns as a general rule 
neglect the bridle-path in favour of the old-time track, which chiefly follows the bed 
of the Tempassuk River, a stream shallow nearly everywhere in its upper reaches. 
In times of flood, when the Tempossuk, swollen by the torrents which descend fioin 
Mt. Kinabalu, becomes a ragiug and impassable flood, tho np-coiintry native is, how¬ 
ever, thankful for the government path, and the river loses the toll of lives which it 
was its wont to exact in former days from those Dusuns who foolhardily attempted 
the impossible. 

Before bringing this paper to a close mention should perhaps be made of the 
Dusun’s habit of camping to cliat and rest on the night before market. In the 
majority of cases only natives from villages comparatively near come straight into 
the trading place from the march. Those from a distance time themselves so as to 
reach a spot some two miles to the up-stream of tho Tamu ground on the evening 
before; here they camp, cook their food, and meet together to exuhaugo news and 
discuss the prospects of tho rice crop. Tho next day they start off so as to reach 
the Tamil ground about an hour before noon. Each village has its own particular 
place in the market, the Tiong (Ulu Tualau) people near a fallen tree on the river 
bonk ; tho Kiou people under a Imiiyan, and so on. At twelve, when the chief in 
charge hoists the Government flag, the market springs into full life. The Bajaus, 
who up to this time have been divided oft’ from tho Dusuns by a rope drawn across 
the centre of the ground, rush over to trade their fish for such articles as they may 
require ; and those Dusuns who have brought lioskets of damar gum or tobacco make 
their way to the stalls of tho Chinese traders, w'here pandemonium is let loo.se owing 
to the clamour of rival shopkeepers, each of whom endeavours to get tlie best of tho 
trade into his own hands. _ I- H. EVANS. 
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Religrion. Ruheim. 

Killing the Divine Kins. By Giza Rdkeitn. 4Q 

• Some important Ural-Altaic instances of this custom have escaped even lu 
the almost omniscient knovrledge of the autlior of The Golden Bough* Yon Fadhlan 
gives an interesting description of the double kingship of the Khossars, which 
seems to have lieen essentially similar to the klikado-Shogim system of Nippon. The 
nominally supreme ruler, called “great khakkn,” leaves his palace for a walk only 
ouce in every fourth month. The real ruler of the land is the “ khakiin hu ’’f; the 
army is under his command, and he claims the allegiance of the neighbouring kingdoms. 
Blit, when appearing before the august majesty of the great kliakan, his behaviour is 
of the humblest. He approaches unshod and buniiiig incense, as before the altar. 
The reign of tliis human divinity is limiteil to forty years ; if ho survives this term, 
be it only for a day, the people and their leaders put him to death, as his brains are 
supposed to have grown weak and his insight nntmstworthy.l This piece of evidence 
is partly corroborated, partly modified, by Istakhri. According to his account, a rope 
of silk surrounds the neck of the future khakan. Thus they begin to throttle him. 
and when nearly snflbcatod he is questioned how many years he wishes to reign. 
Should he chance to survive this period ho is kille<l.§ 

No doubt this would bo a milder form of the ceremony, as it would give the 
king a chance of avoiding the hands of his would-lie murderers by overstating the 
possible length of the period his tnaua might endure unbroken for the weal of his 
subjects. That this was the essential question is clearly visible when we com|)aro 
Masctidi’s version with those already given. If the drought liecome.s uiiliearnblc, or 
constant ill-luck attends their wars with the surrounding trilics, or any other sudden 
danger threatens the realm, the lenders of the people crave an audience from the 
Khazar king,| and thus they accost him : “ From this kbiikun and his reign we 
“ expect no benefit; we bold him and his reign to be of evil omen, kill him or 
“ surrender him to be killed by us.”^ I must leave the interpretation of the ritual 
aspect of Uial-Altaic kingship for another occasion. We get no information n.s to 
the way in which the khakiin is put to death, but I think we may hazard the gucs.s 
that it was the method often employed by Germanic tribes when dedicating their 
victims—royal or otherwise—to the go<l of kings, death, and war—Othin.** 

The rope tied round the neck of the future khakan is a hint not to lie mis- 
understoo<I—it means hanging.ft This symbolic hanging rite must have been an 


* Fraiter, OolHx» Sough, Part III.; The Sgiitg Ood, lOlI, pp. 11-119. Compare Westermarck, 
Max, 1U08, pp. 22-27. 

t Ibn RoUck, Gurdizi, ke. call him UiU Paiilcr and SxiliKyl: A maggar hoH/oglulAt iitt/oi 
(‘‘Sources for the Uistorj of the Conquest of Hungary by the Ungyars"), 19(io, pp. 132, 153. 
Tho Oriental sources arc edited ami annotated by Count G&ia Kami. 

t Pauler and fiziliOT’, op, eit,, pp, 217, 219. As to the significwice of cntei'ing barefoot on 
hollowed soil, oomiiare Jcvoiis, Jntroivetioii to the JTietorg of SeiigioK, 1911, pp. G3, G7. 

$ Pooler and Szildgyi, op. cit., p. 237. 

I He means the real roler, the one called “ khnkunba ” or “ isil.’' 

^ Faoler and Sziligyi, op. eit., pp. 259, 260. 

** Compare Kauffmonn, SaUler, 1902, pp. 17-1, 302; E. Moglc, J)ie Meruchenojifer lei don 
(Heroionen, 1909, pp. 607, 614, 625-628, 642, 648 ; Frazer, The Dying God, 1911, pp. 57, 58 ; H. M. 
Cluwlwick, The thilt of Othin, 1899. pp. 14, 16-20, 26, 29, 86-88, 41, 43, 44, 46, 72, 74, 79, 81 ; 
U. M. Ucyer, AUgermaniteht SeligioHsgeefMehte, 1910, pp. 239-243. 

ft This is mode highly probable by Ibn Fadblan's remark on tho BulgariuM (of the Volga, not 
Danube I), a people nearly related to tbe Kbazars. If they notice uniuual mental power in one 
cf their number, they declare he is worthy to serve bis god and master. He is seized, hung on a 
tree, and left there, for his corpse to end in dissolution. Pauler and SziHg^i, op. rit., p. 211 ; 
Gacrifioe by Hanging amonget tho Saetiant, op. eit., pp. 184, 18G; Slavs, op. cit, p. 177; Tobere- 
miss; T. H. Smirnov, let IhfinUatione I^nnoiiei det Saeriiu do la Volga et de la Kama, 1^8, 
p. 134. Abdullah, a ruler of the Sbeibanid dynasty of Transoxania, appears before a famous sheikh 
with a rope round bis neck, as a sign of humility. Vimbfry, Sokhara tirtineta (“ History of 
Rokban"), II., p. 97. 
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ancient and fnr-spread custom of the Tnrfco-tartiir race. Tlic Chinese annuls dc-scriho 
the empire of the eiwteru Tii-kin, which was foiiiiilc.1 in the year 5.'-.2 and existed 
till 745. The chief officials of State lifted the future ruler on a cover of felt ami 
carriml him round in a circle nine fimiis, following the course of the sun.* The 
carriers bow to their future lord after every circle. When this ceremony is duly 
performed the king mounts a horse and the officials put his neck in a mesh of silk. 
They pull the me-sh tight round his throat and suddenly let it loose again, asking 
him how many years he expects to 1 k> able to rule tliem.t Although our sources 
do not allude to the possible coiisequoncos of his surviving the self-irnpo.sod term, wo 
may safely state that these were the same that awaitcrl his Khnznr colleague. 

But a custom onnnot bo said to l>c fully explained and understood till wo can 
account for its regressive ns well ns progressive evolution. In the case of the sac- 
rihcial murder of the Khuienr khdkaii it seems very likely that the custom was first 
modified, os above indicated, and then utterly forgotten. * * § lndce.1, a iKiriwl of forty 
years reign is not generally attained by rulers, and as soon ns this |>criod w'as 
cstablisheil the occasion to kill the king would Iiecome so rare that the whole 
nfiTair would bo of theoretical rather than practical iniportniicc. Hence the question 
scorns inevitable: What led "to the establishment of such an unusiinlly lengthy 
period ? 

The Scythian dead were carried almut in carts for forty days and then finally 
buried.J 1 ho fortieth day after death the illordwiiis prepare water for the dead, 
that their souls may indulge in a Inst wash before leaving this earth for the other 
world.§ The Vogul thinks that the ghost haunts his home on earth for forty days, 
after this it reaches the Isle of Souls in the iec-clad northern so8.|| A Tchouvash, 
before dying, tells his relatives what sort of animal he wishes as a sacrifice; 
lie receives it after forty days.? The Tchcroniiss feed their dcatl on the thinl, 
seventh, and fortieth days,** and the same days are ohscTved by the Votjucks.ft 

The ordinary bumnii ghost is comparatively easily jilacated, the venom of its 
wrath decreasing after a period of forty days—the king, exceeding his subjects in 
power as the year exceeds the day in length, is dreaded and rememliercd for as 
many years. The ghost of man is satisfied with the sacrifice of foml or another 
living being, the ghost of the man-god, whose burial necessitated the immolation of 
countless slaves,^^ demands a victim no less than royal. 

If this piece of guesswork has not been leading me entirely astray wo shall 
expect to find something like a royal sacrifice to the souls of the departed. The 
Votjaks, a Finno-Ugrian people, furnish the evidence required. They never had a 
national organisation of their own at all comparable to the warlike Turkish empires 
of Eastern Europe and Central Asia. But as they renchcil their present home from 


• Comimrc W. Simision, THr Suddhitt Praying Wbrfl, ISlifi. 

t W. Kadloff, .4 n« Sihirien, lt(9S, 1., p. 129. 

t Herodotus, IV., p. 73. 

§ W. Mainof, Let ratr/i de la mytholugU .Vordriar. (Journal do In 8oci<?ttl Kiiino-Ongrivnae, V- 
1889, p. 66.) 

I B. Munkacst, A nigulaA jwydtiy Stralldta (“ I’agan Ucb'inim of tlic Vo];u]s''y J-Uhnograpkia, 
1893, p. 43. 

? Vamb(ry, A ISrShM (“The Turkish Itace"), 1885, p, 58(I. M^-srano, .4 ftura* Strallat tmUkii 
(" Survivals of Tchouvasy niganism ”), 1909, p. 235. 

•• Smirnov, <y;. Wt., pp. 142-148. 

ft Buck, Die Wo(j&kfii ; 1882, p. 146. On the forty-days period for funeral festiriliea Sartorl, 
Vie SpMeung der Taten, 1903, p. 33. J. Q. Gcorgi, BeiehreihaHgallfr A'aHoarn dre Pauiechm Ueieket, 
1776, p. 32; K. Schwenck, Vie Mythologie der SVteren, 1853, p. 304, 448. 156; E. B. Tylor, Primiiirr 
Culture, 1903, II., p. 36 ; Hartland. The Legeud of Perttu*, II., I89.'>, p. 290 ; Ralston, The tiingt of the 
Jluuiait People, 1872, p. 320. 

if G. Nagy, A SzkithM A'emeotu^e (“ Nationality of the Scythians “), 1895, pp. 64, 54 ; Paulcr 
and SziUgyi, op. eit., p. 218. 
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the Houth* their customs were likely to be ioflaenced by the ways of iheir powerful 
Torkisli neighbours. Thus it is {> 08 sible tliat the following rite is the imitation of 
the Kbazar custom applied to the more primitire circumstances of a smaller tribe. 
But, on the whole, I would rather incline to hold the view that we have here the 
original form of the rite, the form in which it existed among these people when the 
highest human aggregate known was the village community. In antumn an annual 
feast was given in honour of tlie departed souls.f The scene of the festivity was 
always the house of the eldest nud most virtiions man in the village, and—the 
feasting ended—the host, of his own accord, ssusrificed himself to the dead. He was 
kille<I and buried in the presence of the whole village and ranked as a saint after 
his death. The murder was accounted a holy rite and the following day was spent 
in prayer by the whole village, abstaining fi-om food and common talk.^ The case 
of the Yotjaks is, I think, the best direct evidence we have§ for the annual tenure 
of the kingship. Althongh the murdered man is not called a king, yet no doubt a 
Votjak village headman has as good a right to this title os many of the petty 
African monarchs that have thus been dignified by European travellers. A farther 
analogy between royalty and the position of headman in these villages may be found 
in the part the latter plays in religions ritual.| And some significance must be 
attributed to the season of the year choseu for the murder; it was in autumn, when 
the dccliuing power of the sun and the fading venture of vegetation seemed to 
indicate a corresponding decline in the magical qualities of their earthly representative. 

G. rOheim. 


REVIEWS. 

Arch-seology: Mediterranean. Dussand. 

Les Civilisation* PrehelUttiquet dans le bassin de la Mer Egee. By Rend 41 
Dussand. la 

During recent years skilled exploration has added greatly to our knowledge of 
early civilizations in the eastern Mediterranean, and in this excellent volume we are 
given a full and clear account of what has been done and discovered at the principal 
sites in Crete, the Cyclades, Troy, Greece, and Cyprus, with cliapters on Egean 
influence in Egypt and Syria, on cults and myths, and on the Egeaii people. There 
are copious bibliographical notes, brought up to 1912, good illustrations, plans, and 
several coloured plates. The descriptions of places show a personal acqnaintaiice 
with them, and all the subjects are treated in a thorough and scholarly fashion. 

Study of the stratigraphy, of the development of pottery and of metal industries, 
has enabled synchronisms to be established, and in a comparative Table (PI. XIII) 
M. Dussaud has placed a scheme of nine civilizations in parallel columns, roughly 
dated by synchronisms, except for Egypt and Babylonia, where historic dates are 
known. He thinks that the introduction of copper took place generally about 
3,000 B.c. Neolithic remains have l>een found in Crete, Greece, Thessaly, Cyprus, 
Syria, aud Palestine, but not in the Cyclades, although tho presence of obsidian 
implements in the important Neolithic stratum at Knossos shows that some persons 


* F. Bamo, A wtjih lUp mvltja isjeUnt (“ Past and Present of the Votjak People”), 18&5, p. 7-9. 

t Compare Wasrljev, Ubtrsi^ iber dia haidnischen Gahr&ueher Aherglaulen vitd Rdigioh dtr 
Wttjakttt (" MemoJres de la Soci£t4 Finno-Oaxricnnc,” XVIII.), 1902, pp. 33-85; F. Bama, A tetjiJuih 
pogAny raUAtivU (“Pagan BcUgton of the Votjaks”), 1885, p. 16; M. Vatonen, Vainajainpalrelvt 
mviMiiilla nomalaisilla (“ Cult of the Dead amongst the Ancient Finns”). 1899, p. 13. 

I P. Bogajevtklj, Obparii RsVgioMieh PrtdttavUn^U Vo^aJtor p'Bcligiuna Conceptions of the 
Yotjaks”). 1890, IV., p. SO (translated by Dr. M^szitos). 

§ Compare Fraxer, The Dying Ood, 1911, pp. 113-118. 

y Wasiljev, op. eit., pp. 22, 44. Smirnov, op. eit., p. 355. M^azAros, op. oit., pp. 66, 141. Krohn, 
AJinnvffor ntpelpog&ny iiteniisztelete (“Pagan Cnlt of Finno-Ugrian People"), 1908, p. 158. The now 
general combination of the offices of lez^er of eacriflees and shaman seems to be a later development. 
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must have been working it then at Phylacopi, on the inland of Melos. Except from 
Alagheuz, in Armenia, this was the only place where obsidian could be procured. 

Amongst later investigations in Greece a few of those loss likely to be known 
to English readers may bo mentioned ; Pylos Kakovatos, on the coast near Olympia 
has been recognised by M. Doerpfold os the site of the Pylos of Nestor, already 
forgotten in btrabo’s time. The thrce*domcd or beehive tombs there “ are perhaps 
the oldest known.” They had been pillaged, and only a few objects remained, such 
as finely-worked points of silex, boars’ teeth for ornamenting helmets, n gold frog 
and an owl, a. sword 92 centimetres long, and an iron finger ring like those 
found at Vaphio, Mycene, and Phmstos, iron being then rare and precious. A 
quantity of amber beads (os in the fourth tomb of the acropolis at Myceiie) shows 
intercourse with the Baltic. The pottery was Becent Minoan I and II, but another 
more ancient form is found there, as at Olympia and the western Greek islands. It 
is coarse, handmade, and monoclirome, with incised designs, cpiite similar to that of 
the Italian terramares. 

At Tiryns, below the palace excavated by Schliemann, there was another in the 
same Style, also decorated with artistic frescoes of Cretan design. This bad l>oen 
built over five small stone tombs, and still lower were remains of at least two earlier 
series of dwellings with walls of crude brick ou stone foundations and monochrome 
prehistoric pottery. M. Dtissaud does not allude to tho filling up of what is now 
the plain of Argos with alluvium. At one time the sea must have reache<l almost 
to Mycene, and Tiryns would be au island fortress. 

In the north, at Haghia Marina, not far from Chcronea, M. Sotiriadis examined a 
site that covered au area from 100 to 159 metres in diameter and 10 metrc.s high. 
Tlie lowest stratum, 3 to 5 metres thick, was enoolitbic, like that of Orchomenos, and 
contained triangular copfier poniards and pottery painted with bright red or dull black, 
A fine jar of this type and period from Cheronca (Fig. 137) is covered with u wave 
design painted in red on white. The dwellings were simple huts, with bones of ox, 
goat, fowls, and deer. Over this, a layer of 3 n). 50 d. deep had stone dwellings and 
a special pottery with designs in white on a lustrous Imckground, also sherds of Minoan 
{lottery. Above, to the thickness of a metre, the late ^lyceuean {loriod was represented, 
and on tlic surface, in disturbed earth 40 contimotros thick, were modem shcrils. 

The very early hand-made pottery, blackish, with designs fillc^l with white matter 
and biiruishod, has been found in Thessaly, Cyprus, the first town at Phylacopi, Knossos 
and Malta, prcdyuastic Kgypt and Troy I. It accompanies objects of the Neolithic 
{leriod and passes on into the Copper Age. The date of tho two earliest scttlemouts 
at Troy appears to he still a debated question. M. Diissaud gives reasons for thinking 
that Troy I is of the Copper Age. Troy II is “ Full Bronze periotl,” tho bronze having 
a good proportion of tin. Doerpfeld places Troy I at 3000-2500 b.c., and Troy H 
2500-2000 B.C., but 50 centimetres of earth lie between the two strata and Troy II 
may bo slightly later, whilst Homeric Troy (VI) is 1500-1180 b.c. (p. 120). 

The many varieties of graves and methods of hnrial point to ethnic difibreiices 
os well as length of time. In the Cyclades tho curliest type of grave is alioiit a 
metre square, 50 centimetres deep, and is lined with six marble slabs. From the position 
of the bones, the bodies must have been placed in a crouching position. There is no 
mound or other surface indication. In Pares, Naxos, Amorgos, Siphnos, and Melos 
these tombs contained coarse incised pottery, band polished, of tho Copper Ago. 
Professor C. Stephanos found a complete set of toilet utensils in a Naxos tomb 
(p. 85). There were obsidian razors, small copper instruments for tatooing, and little 
pots for colour, one still containing blue. In Crete tho earliest burials yet found seem 
to be of Early Minoan II. The great tholos or beehive tomb at Ilaghia Triads, 
9 metres in diameter, was filled with piled-up bones (in a very friable condition) repre- 
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sonting about 200 individuals—men, women, and children. With them were figurines; 
vases of marble, granite, steatite, and terracotta ; obsidian knives ; copper ])OQiards ; and 
seals of ivory, bone, and steatite. M. Dussaud considers this tomb older than the first 
palace at Pluestos, and that the origin of the type may go back to the Neolithic 
period, though Mr. Boyd Hawes thinks it Recent Minoaii. The discoveries by 
M. Xanthoudidi.s at Rouuiasa and the early Minoan l)eehive tombs at Siva, south of 
Phsestos, be believes confirm his view that the tbolos is early Minoan II—about VI 
Dynasty. An interesting example of a burial of the First Iron Age is given in Fig. 201 
from Curium. Cyprus. The tomb is of the bottle shape that French archmologists 
call silo. The vases and pitchers from it have good shapes and painted linear 
ornament. 

Of the language of these ancient populations “ Not only cannot the least word of 
“ the several thousand minoan tablets be read, even eteocrctan texts engraved in 
“ Greek characters are still scarcely legible, but Mr. Conway (who has specially 
“ studied the iiisoriptious of Praesos) and £. Meyer agree that they are not in an 
“ Indi>-Euroi)ean language.” The two inscriptions on the Cypriote lintel at the 
Louvre have been partly rendered into wonls by M. Vendryes of the Sorboune, but 
the meaning rematus to be sought. The arrangements of sounds and syllables 
suggests affinity with Pacific tongues. The Achamn invasion, about the 16th century 
n.a, brought an Indo-European dialect into Greece (p. 441), and this survived as 
the Arcadian-Cypriote dialect. M. Dussaud suggests that there was a prototy])e 
alphabet from which the Phoenician and the archaic Greek alphabets developed 
separately, and that the Sabean alphabet was derived from the archaic Greek. 
“Nothing can be said as to the primitive peopling of the Egean except that it 
“ dates from the Neolithic perod and shows a direction towards the east.” A fresh 
inflow came with metal. Sir A. Evans’ Three Minoan periods are correlated with 
the Copper, First and Second Bronze Ages. 

In his remarks on idols M. Dussaud seems to use the term rather loosely. 
What does he mean exactly by idol ? Is it an object of worship, a material repre¬ 
sentation of a divinity ? The figurines illustrated look more like votive offerings or 
fetishes. It is a pity to turn every little clay figure into an anthropomorphic deity. 
Then the plain fact that the nymph Melissa nourished the infant Zens with honey, 
is called la reduction d'une deesse-abeille cretoiee. 

It is not easy to keep in touch with the specialist publications constantly 
brought out in many languages, and M. Dussaud has earned the gratitude of all 
interested in these ancient civilizations for presenting the main facts and compara¬ 
tive references so well, and for the good and numerous illustrations. The use of the 
editorial wc throughout is somewhat puzzling to an English reader, accustomed to it 
as a sign of divided responsibility. A. C. B. 


15 


Africa, West: Folk-lore. Edgar. 

JMafi Aa Tatsuniyoyi Na Hau$a. By J. Edgar. Vol. Ill (Mayne, 

1913). Price 10s. 6</. 

The two preceding volumes have been noticed in Man, and we are glad to note 
that the success which has attended their publication “has warrauted and encouraged” 
the author to issue this further instalment. Like Vol. II, this book has no notes, the 
author having considered tbem to be unnecessary, but Major Edgar’s knowledge of the 
language is a good deal above the average, and we think, therefore, that most of his 
readers will entirely disagree with him. It would have been as well to have added 
a glossary also, explaining words which have not been incorporated in the dictionary 
as yet. Discrepancies in the spelling are noticeable, but generally they are intentional. 
Major Edgar verj' sensibly writing the words as they were pronounced by the narrators 
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in (lifTcreut districts. The author’s use of capitals is somowliat puzzling, however. The 
book will certainly he most useful to advaticc<l students of the language, to whom it 
can be heartily recommended. A. J. N. T. 

Sooiolo^. Knowles. 

Alone m the Wilderness. By Joseph Knowles. lyondon : Longmans, Green 
and Co. 1914. ID 

.Toseph Knowles is an advocate of the simple life in its extreme form, and this 
book is partly a tirade against the artificial luxuries of modern city life and partly 
a pritctical demonstration of how to live without thorn. His idea has not quite the 
originality he clmms for it; he has forgotten Nehuchadiiezzar and his “seven times.” 
Crusoe, too, and Ben Gunn were exponents, albeit against their own will, of the 
same idea. However, his precise application of it is certainly novel, and constitutes 
a remarkable feat of endurance. Ho entered the backwoods of Maine, U.S.A., naked 
and empty-handed, and lived there for two mouths without communication with the 
outside world, depending for Iiis subsistence entirely on his own resource. 

For this exploit he selected the months of August and September, because ho 
“wanted it to l>e the most severe kind of u test”—a statement which seems to 
require some elucidation. To us ho appears by so doing to have wisely avoided 
extremes of heat and cold, os well to have ensured a copious supply of l)erries 
of all kinds wherewith to complete any unpremeditated gaps in his diet. Without 
wishing to detract from the merit of his achievement, we should remark that he 
possessed the special qualifications of a magnificent constitution and a full knowledge 
of the trapper’s art, gained through previous experience in the woods from .Sioux 
Indians. Aud though he says that “any man of fair health could do the same 
thing,” wo are inclined to agree with the doctor, quoted on p. 230, who says “ few 
“ men are equipped physically to accomplish the result. Still fewer have the 
“ previous knowledge of the woods which is necessary.” 

The lack of salt does not seem to have afiecled him injuriously, though we note 
that the first thing he ordered on returning was salt jmrk. Fire ho secured with a 
l>ow-drill of his own making ; shelter by building leun-tu huts. His food oonsisteil 
of berries and such animals as he could obtain with his hands, by traps, or with a 
bow and arrows, mode also by himself; fish he caught in abundance by damming 
up streams. For clothes he used the skins of bears and deer, which ho killed. His 
physical wants were thus provided for, and his sulTerings wore chiefly mental, 
occasioned by the lack of human society. 

The author succeeded in his self-imposed task, but has hardly siirceedcil in 
proving his case. The true test of a primitive life would come in the winter months; 
it is then that wc chiefly feel the advantages of civilisation. But he docs not 
suggest repeating the experiment in winter, nor, indeed, docs he seem to wish per¬ 
manently to exchange the civilised for the primitive life—a fact which may be 
regarded ns mute testimony of his preference for the former. 

His tales of animal life, of which ho is a close observer, are delightful, and his 
pages are embellished with a number of charming charcoal sketches on birch-l»ark. 

H. J. B, 

Topogrraphy. Gomme. 

The Making of London. By Sir I..aurence Gomme, F.S.A. Oxfonl, 1912. 4T 
In this compact and convenient volume .Sir f^aurence Gomme ha.s summed 1 1 
up the theories on the history of Loudon which he has brought forwanl in The 
Governance of London and other works; theories which, it may now be safely 
asserted, will be more and more recognised as afTording a scientific explanation of 
the development of I.ondon from its primitive beginnings into the capiul of the 
British Empire. Few scholars will now be found to uphold the cataclysmic doctriiie< 
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of Freeman and his disciples, and the Teutonic enthusiasts who would recognise no 
survivals, over the greater part of England, of any races existing before the Saxon 
and Angle invasions, have been replaced by those who acknowledge the irresistible 
evidence of physical anthropology in favour of continuity and gradual development. 

This continuous progress is illustrated in a special manner by the history of 
London, and Sir Laurence Gomtne has done well to insist on it, and to bring it 
home to modern Londoners, who, whether or not they belong to London by descent, 
represent all the elements which have combined to form this “microcosm of 
England.” And in particular we owe him thanks for insisting on the importance 
of tradition and legend as furnishing evidence not to be disregarded in England 
and in London any more than iu ancient Greece or India. The narrow school of 
history, which treated such subjects with scorn, is now, it may be hoped, a thing 
of the past. They are of the greatest value, but to judge of their value and weigh 
their worth needs not ouly a trained observer in questions of anthropology, ethnology, 
and folklore, but also a historian gifted with historical imagination. Such a historian 
is Sir Laurence Gomme, and by bis reasoned and justified imagination he breathes 
fresh life into the dead bones enshrined in the galleries of our museums. 

One of the most import.nnt points insisted on is that of the purely tribal 
organisation of tlie Celtic and pro-Celtic inhabitants of Britain, and the fact that 
this oiganisation persisted through the Roman domination, and continued after it. 
The town formed no part of this civilisation; the towns were Roman, and the 
population outside these towns was a movable one and founded no organised villages 
with definite names, any more than the Baloch hill-tribes of the Indian borderland 
do at the present day, as I can testify. The villages were not founded until later, 
when the English lauguage bud spread over the greater part of the country, and Celtic 
village names are only to be found in spots where the British tongue persisted till a 
later date. But wherever a Roman town was founded some Celtic name was fixed 
and preserved in a Roman designation. British elements must have existed, incor¬ 
porated in, and assimilated by, the Roman colonists, and these iu time, and 
especially as the central power weakened, must in their turn have nnJergono a pro¬ 
cess of assimilation, judging by the analogy of other colonies iu like circumstances. 
The English colony of Galway is a case in point. The English families who 
constituted the so-callcd twelve tribes of Galway remained for centuries in a fortified 
town distinct from the tribc.s around them, but ultimately, through inter-marriage and 
other causes, l»ecame perfectly Irish. Yet London, through its size and importance, 
sccros to have Inul enough life iu it to endure the istorm and stress of the troubled 
times of the Saxon invasion. It is hanlly possible to accept Sir Laurence Gomuie’s 
view that Loudon was purely Roman in popniatiou. In culture it was no doubt Roman, 
but British blood must hare found its way into tlie population. If the general Artorius 
had been a pure Roman it is hardly probable that he would have become a hero of 
British tradition. His coronation at London is no doubt, as Sir Laurence Gomme 
observes, symbolical of the paramount position occupied by London, and other tradi¬ 
tional references to the crown of Loudon have the same import. In Chapter VII 
Sir Laurence Gomme gives a full and interesting survey of Roman London as it 

probably still existed when restored by King Alfred in a.d. 886 , with its Roman 

laws aod constitution. The arguments on this point deserve careful study, and Sir 

Laurence Gomme has gone as near to establishing his case as is possible in tlio 

absence of direct evidence. It is impossible here to allude in detail to the succeeding 
chapters, in which Sir Laurence Gomme traces the developments of London and its 
institutions up to the present day, but the whole account is full of interest and 
should be carefully studied by all students of municipal life. 

M. LONGWORTH DAMES. 


Printed by Eire akd Spottiswoode, Ltd., His Majesty’s Printers, East Harding Street, E.C. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Obituary. With Plate O. Brabrook. 

Frederick William Rudler, 1.8.0.; b. July 8th, 1840, d. January 40 
23rd, 1916; a:t. 75. 10 

I ostecm it a satl privilogo to bo iuvitcJ mul pomiiUctt to contribute to Max 
a brief obituary uotico of a frieiul and collcngiio of long Ktuiuliiig, Mr. Frederick 
W illinm Rudler, whose associ.'itiou witl> the literary aud executive work of the 
Autliropological Tustitute was intimate aud sustained. It comracnced with his 
appointment as assistant secretary of the Fthnnlogical Society of l.s)U(lun and 
snb-cditor of its Jonnml in 1869, in which year he also joined the British 
Association. Ho was at that time in the public service in the Dcpai'tiiient of the 
Royal School of Mines, and was known to be a conii>etcnt geologist. The then 
honorary secretary of the Ethnological Society, Colonel Lane Fox, expressed a high 
opinion of his work, and Rudler was induced to continue his editorial servu-es to the 
Anthropological Institute when it was founded in 1871. lie joined it in that year 
as a Follow, and in 1873 was elected on the Council. In 1875 he was elected 
Director, jointly with myself. Wo were colleagues in that capacity for a single year 
only, as about that time ho accepted a Professorship in the University of Wale-s. at 
Aborystwith. His literary merits and sound scicutiKc knowledge had become widely 
known. Ho did much work ns an editor of text-lxmks and writer in encyclopaxlias, 
and he was on the staff of contributors to The Athciittum ucwspn])cr. In the 
Anthropological Deparlinent of the British Association, which was then attached to 
the Biological Section, he served a-s secretary from 1872 to 1879, and was chairman 
of that department in 1880 at Swansea, where ho delivered a valuable address on 
the Keltic question, in the course of w'hich he made an eloquent and feeling 
reference to the then recent death of Broca, by whom and by Dr. Topinanl 
Rudler had not long before been most kindly received in Paris, and conducted over 
his laboratory and what is now the Mnsce Broca. Rudler had in the meanwhile 
been re-elected on the Council of the Anthropological Institute in each year from 
1877, and in 1880 was made a Vice-President. That post he vacated in the 
following year in order to take up the work of Director on my resignation, and 
in that capacity (the title of the office being changed to “Secretary" in 1887) 
he continued to serve until 1891, when, and in the two following years, he 
was elected a Vice-President. He was again a incinbcr of Council until 1898, 
when he became President of the Institute. In the British Association, ho acted as 
chairman of the Conference of Delegates of Corresponding Societies in 1901, and 
was the efficient secretary of that body fur several years from 1903. He also 
served on some occasions on the Committee of Recommendations, which is an 
essential organ in the activities of the Association. He wn-s well equipped as a 
lecturer for the University Extension Society and other bodies, having a clear voice, 
a distinct ennneiation, and a marvellous memory. On one occasion, during the 
presidency of Francis Gallon, when lectures on anthropological subjects were 
organised at South Kensington, I recollect listening for more than an hour to an 
address by Rudler full of technical matter and delivered without a single note or a 
moment's hesitation. 

He had not been very long in his Professorship at Aborystwith before he was 
recalled to the public service, and appointed, in 1879, Registrar of the Royal School 
of Mines and Curator Librarian of the Museum of Practical Geology. Ho retired 
in 1902. His great services were acknowledged by the conferment upon him of the 
decoration of King Edward VII’s Imperial Service Order. 

I revere niy friend’s memory as that of a man of high character and conspicuous 
ability EDWARD BRABROOK. 
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Folklore, Oummins. 

Annuak Fable. Jiy A. G. Cummins. 4Q 

The foIloviDg story was told by Slieykh OtorTc of Diinoia, tliroiigli an lu 
interpreter who had only an iiiditferent knowledge of Arabic :— 

Jwok (God—apparently n dual entity, male and female) had sons first an elephant, 
then a bnfTalo, then a lion, then a crocodile, after that a little dog, and lastly man. 

On Ute birth of the latter God exclaimed, What is this thing without hair ? 
“ All luy other offspring have hair or scales, but what is this thing ? ” 

Then God said to the little dog, “ Take it away and throw it away in the 
Male" (uninhabited grass plain). The dog took him aud went away and shortly 
fonnd a tree with a big hole in it like a house. The dog put the child iu this, and 
returning took a cow from God's flcM:ks (mhi taht el id beta rahona'), and brought 
it to the tree aud milked it night and morning into a gourd, and gave the milk to 
the child. This was done without God’s knowle^lge. The Ixty grew and with liim 
his twin sister (apparently, according to my informant, the original birth wa.s twin), 
and they soon got too big fur their hole in the tree. The dog accordingly took 
them awny into the country and they built a straw hut, aud the boy and girl went 
in and lived there. 

The dog then returned to God, who, when he saw him, said, ** What have yon 
“ been doing all this time and whci-e have you been?” 

The dog said, “I have lieen away in the plain with the cows, there is no good 
" grazing here, so I went to a far place.” 

Time passed and the lioy and girt became man and woman ; and at length the 
dog brought tbcni licfore God. 

Go<l cried, “ What’s this ? Where have you brought them from ? ” 

The dog answered, “ These are those who you told us long ago to take away 
” and leave in the plain." 

Go<l said, “Bring them here and I will kill them.” 

The dog answered, “Not so, these are people whose eyes look al)out nnd sec 

“ things and nnderstaiul, they arc not liko yonr otber children. Let them stay with 

“ me and live as my brothers.” So they all settled down together with God. 

Presently God looked alKUit him and found that the land was getting too 
crowded, and ho said, “ I must now allot land to all these my people and send them 
“ to their countries. Let the elephant, the buffalo, and the lion come first, and let- 
“ the man come Inst.” 

The <log hcar«l this nnd at once wont and told the man, saying, “ This is not 

“ good; if you go in Inst yon will get nothing, yon must go firat and say that you 

“ are tiie elephant, buffalo, and lion.” 

The man at once agree<l and walked first to the house of God (a straw tukcl). 

God heard his footsteps approaebiug and called out, “ Who arc you ? ” 

The man replied, “ The elephant, the buffalo, and the lion.” 

“ Very well,” said God, and threw him all the spears, “ take these and go your 
way.” The man took the spears and departed. 

Up marched the elephant, the buffalo, aud the lion. Go<l heard them approaching 
and called otit, “Who arc you?” 


“The elephant, the buffalo, and lion,” they replied. 

“Whi!” cried God, “aud who then were those who have just gone?” 

They answered, “Perhaps the man and the dog.” 

“Ah,” said God, “nnd I have given them all the spears. What am I to do 
“ for yon ? Here, lake those,” and he handed tbe elephant his tusks, “ and you 
“ take these,” and he handed the buffalo his horns (now the buffalo horns at first 
pointed forwards, nnd not as at present, but when God saw that he killed all the 
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l>eoplo witli tliom lie gave them a knock and turned them np into the present 
l>ositioii), and to the lion he said, “Take these,” and he handed him his claws, and 
to the crocodile ho gave teeth. 

All was hiiislied and they departed, hut whenever the man saw the clc)>hant, 
or the buffalo, or the lion, or the crocodile ho nso«l to kill him with his spear, so 
the elephant, the buffalo, and the lion departed into plains, and the crocodile finding 
the sun too hot went down into the river, and inau took the lieat place. All this 
took place in a fur country. 

The name of the first man was OtTnd. 

The name of the first woman was Akdngo. A. G. CUMMINS. 


Africa: Nile Valley. Shaw. 

Dinka Son^s. Btj Rev. Archibald Shaw. Qfl 

[A’b/e by Dr. C. G. Sclignmn. — The following songs—they might' be called fcU 
hymns—were composed by the Uet Wal. of Bang village, of the Aliab tribe, who 
says that his ‘‘spirit” is Deng, who in one aspect at least appears to bo identical 
with Dengdit the Creator. Concerning the tict Wul, whom I visited in 15)10, I may 
repeat the account which I have given of him elsewhere (ITnstings Eiwyclopadia 
of Religion and Ethics, s.r. “ Uinka,” Vol. IV, p. 709) : “ tVal, an .Vliab Dinka 
” living in the village of Bang, exercises enormous iiiflueneo not limited to his 
“ follow-trihesmen; for, although his spirit only came to him in 15)07, Bur! and Nucr 
“ alike come to consult him and pay the strictest attention to his commands. Wal 
“ is a man of about fifty, differing in no external clinmctcr from his fellows, though 
“ deference is shown him in that however dense the crowd around him he is never 
“ jostled. Wal says that his spirit is Deng, and at the jircsent time he is certainly 
“ the most important factor in the spiritual life of the Aliab and iicighliouring tribe.s. 
“ Wal is most anxious to make clear his oilhcsion to the Government, and even 
‘‘ goes so fur as to state that his spirit is ‘red’ (as Euru|icaiis are) and came from 
“ Khartum, which all the black tribes regard its the homo of the white innii. lie is 
“ certainly opposed to bloodshed, and huS lately condcmnctl the pnrticipntoi's in 
‘‘ a quite insignificant brawl, in which but little blood flowed, to an elaborate 
“ ceremony of atonement, the e-ssentinl part of which is that two goats are killcsl, 
” the flesh of one being eaten, while the other is cast into the bush. Wal asserts 
“ that this is not a revival of an old •custom, but n now form of sacrifice dictntcsl 
“ by his spirit; and this was certainly the opinion of those with whom the writer 
” discussed the subject.” 

Ill the fiwt two hymns—as in those I have already published—it is obviously 
Dengdit who sjieaks, aud it must lie remembered that in Dinka hymns Dengdit 
habitually refers to men as ants (aieuk). Mr. Shaw has not given any explanation 
of the third and lost hymn. I would suggest tliiit in the first verse Dengdit affirms 
his intention of compelling the people to hear his words (spoken through Wal) 
while it is possible that the second verse may refer to spirit posression. I am 
unacquainted with the precise S 3 ’stem of transliteriitioii used by Mr. Shaw, but “c” 
is sounded approximately as the ‘‘ ch " in the English c/<urr/i.] 

I. 


1 . 

Aicungdia gnu gut ko thain ye thar. 

Aicungdia gau gut ko thnin ye thnr. 

Ca gwobdia ye ran 

Ca gwolKlia yen e nhyor e gau-o. 


1 . 

My ant hoes the marsh grass and rests hand 
on hip. 

Have 1 not given of my substance to man 
Have I not given of my substance to the 
spikes of the marsh-grass, alas I 
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2 . 

An a Ilia ror ko buot we-o. 
An a nin ror ko biiot we-o. 
Ye mn thiec, ca Wa lo <li ? 
Ci Wa nliyaiig rong kwoi ? 

Ci VVa nhyaiig rong bai ? 

An a bu ror ko ciiol wo-o. 
An a bn ror ko ciiol we-o. 
Bn wet c tiel lo yok. 


2 . 

1 sleep in tlie forest awl linger there, alas F 

Tbe mother asks whera the father has gone ? 
lias not the father been left behind in a 
forest that I know not? 

Has not the father been left behind in a 
lost forest ? 

I coutiiino in the forest and linger there, alas I 
That I may go find the hater’s word. 


This song is in the nature of a reproach to the man who refuses to join his 
fellows to listen to tlic inspired word. I)cng the father goes to seek him and thus 
laments his own absence:— 


Rogo, nndia, aba uhyuot thoico. 
Abi ciet ainhjiion. 

Rogo. undin, aba nbyiiot thoico. 
Abi ciet ainliyuon. 

Ya Maliial o wolo. 

Ya MalunI o wcleia ke Deng Wa. 


II. 

To Rogo my home will I show tbe marshes. 
(Men) shall be like tbe blades of gross. 


Behold Mnliinl of the words. 

Behold Miiiiml of the words (words of) the 
Father Rain. 

I snnimon men to gather together at the 
riverside. 

The Medar were like the blwlcs of grass, 
there is sidwtitiiteil:— 

Behold the bull of uiy people (tbe people) of 
Father Rain. 

Rogo is a village of Medars (tnaudan). Father Rain summons mankind to 
assorablo at the riverside, where the marshes arc, to hear his inspired messages, 
(Maliial—Red one). 


Aicol e gwer jur e warian. 

Mcdnr nci ncict aiiihynon. 

In a variant of this for lino 6 
Ya mior c Koicia ke Deng VVa. 


Aiciik ab’an liep temo, 
Ro pal yitli. 

Jam aictik a ngwan biat. 
Aicuk ab’nii liep temo 
Ko |)nl yitb. 

•Awok a to loin liiako 
Lnang c Daiyiro. 

Almk a to loin luako 
Luang e Daiyini. 
Garang a to loin luako 
Luang e Daiyiin. 
Welcia ko, an Daiyim. 
Jamdin ka, an Daiyim. 


III. 

I will cut off the tongues of ants 
But spare their oars. 

Speech of the ants keep silence. 

I will cut off tbe tongue of ants 
But spare their ears. 

Awok descends upon the cattle hut 
The cattle hut of Daiyim. 

Almk descends upon the cattle hnt 
The cattle hnt of Daiyim. 

Garang descends iipou the cattle but 
The cattle hnt of Daiyim. 

Here are my words of Daiyim. 

Here is my spetch of Daiyim. 

A. SHAW. 


Africa, West. 

Music: Tones in Ibo. .Rjt A”. W. Thomtu. 

I brought back from my recent tour a number of phonograph 
which provide material for the study of tones in Ibo. Mr. Daniel Jones, Lecturer in 
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FhoiieticH^ at Univewity College, has kindly workwl over some of them witli me, ami 
Dr. C. S. Myers has investigated them independently. In the former onsc the 
pitcit of the various syllables was determined with the aid of a tiiniug fork, in the 
latter with a tonometer ; although there is a eortain amount of difference of opinion 
.with regard to the intervals in comple.K tones, the results are in the main in 
agreement. It must he mentioned that there is a certain amount of diffei-onco 
between the records. 

In monosyllabic verbs three tones arc found, high, rising, and falling, the iiverago 
intervals in the latter cases being two tones iuid four tones respectively. Other 
tones are found in dissyllables, and it appears to follow that two, if not three, 
gradations in the middle tone must bo locognised. In addition to the rising and 
falling tones, sharpened and flattened tones are found with a rise and fall of, at 
most, a semi-tone. 

The results are, however, extremely tentative, and further research may show 
that it is unnecessary to distinguish as many tones as have been noted in tbo 
phonograms which have been worked over. The tones noted arc as follows:— 

.Simple Tones. 


High Tones. 

High Middle 
Tones. 

Middle Tones. 

•Bb 

tGb tF 

tD 

•tB 

•tG tl''# 

tE 

•(BC) 

•tA 


♦tc 

tA# 



Low Middhi 
Tone. 

to 


Low Tone. 

to 


Compound Tones. 

Sharpened Tones. 

High Middle Tones. j/ow Middle Tones. 


F-G 

G-G# 

Gjt-A 

G-Bb 


Ct-D 


Flattened Tones, 

High Middle Tones. 

A-Gi 

Risinff Tones. 

High Middle to Middle to High Low Middle to 
High Tones. Middle Tones. High Middle Tones. 

K-Gjt C-F 

Fulling Tones. 

High Middle to Middle to I..OW Middle to Low 
Low Middle Tones. Middle Tones. Tones. 

tGi#-Ii D-C tD-F# 

E-C 

Where two notes are in brackets, the brackets denote that the sound lies lietween 
the two notes. 

Transcriptions of some of tbo phonograph records and a fuller study of the material 
will be found in Part VI. of my Iljo Uoport, which will appear shortly. 

The following is a portion of record 620a ; the speaker had taken a high voice 


* These arc token from nionosyUablc wonls. 
f These are taken from dissyllabic wortls. t Avciajc. 
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and showed a tendency to use sharpened tones, i.e., tones with the rise of n seini* 

+ 

tone or less. A + above a note indicates that it is sharper than the note ^ in our 


scalo:— 



la persuade 


_ 



Ru guess Ra lot Rit bigger than 



wefie take wrong 


rise np to D (caught C). 



me do 
+ 



pi squeeze 


prsbarpen 



yi lose 





li eat 
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Baluchistan. Bray. 

Baluchist&n. By Doit/s Bruy. AH 

Cortain remarks made in tlio review pnItlisLed in Max, 1913, No. HI. iafc 
on the Baluchistan Census Report, 1911, suggest that tins following note on the 
llruliul iiwe of North ami .South may lie of some interest. 

Direction U a very vital matter to the llrnhui. Ilia finnlainental rule (ns 1 have 
descrilied elsewheie*) is never to go in the cvor-sliifting direction of the star. Hut 
ns he has devised various ways of getting round it, his actions are prohnldy more 
cramped in lenlity hy the awe that North and M*f*st ins]iiro in him. 

He will never sleep with his feet to North or West. Still le.ss would he dream 
of spitting towaids cither. He nigards it as the height of folly to build a house 
facing North or^\e»t, for this would nccessitiitc his turning his back on the revered 
direuiioii ns ho entered. He would much prefer to have nothing to do with any 
water—whether natural spring, w’uter-eut, or snbtcrmticnii harfz —which runs East 
or South from its source, for water that turns its hack on the revereil directiou must 
clearly ho unlucky. lunuincrablu instances of tlisasters befalling those who have 
broken the last two of these very simple rules—I gather that the first two are 
never broken—are cited as awful warnings, and the fact that there are hundreds of 
karez in the Hrahui country which run from East to West and from South to North, 
whereas it would apparently lie difficult to count hulf-iwlozcn that ran in the con¬ 
trary directions, was mentioned to mo as a jiroof not meredy of the jKiteiicy of the 
belief itself, but also of the imjiossibility of water which tried to run in an niiiiatural 
direction contiuuing to run long. 

Mecca, of course, lies West of Baluchistan and due Nortli, so wise Brahrii tell 
me, lies the holy shrine of the great saint of Baghdad. Despite the attractiveness 
of the idea that the particular direction held sacred by a people iinlieates the 
directiou from which they came to the country, I very much doubt whether we have 
here any clue to the riddle of the presence of the Dravidiau-spcakiiig Bruhvii in 
Baluchistan. DENYS BRAY. 


Folklore. Lewis. 

Dancing' in Stone Circie*. By A. L. I^wis. AQ 

During the discussion on Mr. Allen Upward’s paper on the “Magical fcU 
Siege of Troy," Mr. Ilodson gave an interesting actaiunt of a ceremonial dance hr 
natives at a stone circle discovered by him in India. Another speaker suggested 
the possibility of such dances having taken place at .Stonehenge ; (iMiffrcy, of Mon¬ 
mouth, certainly spoke of Stouehengc as “ the (iiunts’ Dance." but the interior of the 
circles would not have Ik'CU a verj' convenient place for dancing. Dance Macn. in 
Cornwall, has also the name of “Merry Maidens," from the tradition that the 19 stones 
composing the circle were girls turned to stone for dancing on Sunday, and two large 
menhirs to the north-east, not now, if ever, visible from tlio circle, are sup|KNicd to 
have been the “ Pipers ” on the occasion ; other stones which are nearer the circle 
arc not, however, included in the legend. The much larger circles at Stanton Drew 
(Somersetshire) have been culled the “ .Stone Wedding,” the talc being that the stonr.-. 
w'ere a wedding party which danced all through a Saturday night, but became stones 
when the first rays of the sun fell upon them on the Sunday morning, which also 
happened to be the longest day. 

Borlasc (^Dolmens of Ireland, Vol. 2, p. 335) says four oval rings of stones 
(21 X 14 feet) near Arendorf, in Germany, were called by the natives “ Jekkeudanz." 
meaning “ Dance of the Geeks," or Silly Folk. In 1882 Sir John Lubbock also 
reproduced a picture of a native dance in a stone circle in Virginia. The tope of 

• BaliekistSH Cement Iteport, 1911, paragraph 122 ; Ths lAfe-kittory of a BrSkiX. paragraph 2t0. 
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these steoes xrcro cju-red to repi'escnt hesuls, in whicli respect they resemble tlie 
Cross River (West Africa) circles described by Mr. Partridge. If there were no other 
traditions these might suffice to establish the belief that dances of some kind were 
performtsl in all the circles, but sometimes the tradition is of soldiers, as at the 
Roll-rich in Oxfordshire, and in Brittany ; or of a wonder-working cow, as at 
Mitchcllsfold, in Shropshire ; or of footballers playing on Sunday, as at tlic “ Hurlers,” 
in Corun'all; so that perhaps the most we can say is that something was probably 
done in the circles on the weekly day of the snii in pagan times which was not 
approved by later ecclesiastical authorities. The gentlemen who now go about 
the country playing at “Druids,” and setting up small circles which may mislead 
arclueologists in future years, do not include dancing amongst the ceremonies they 
claim to have derived from earlier sources ; if they could l>e induced to do so their 
proceedings would be even more ainnsiug than they are now. A. L. LEWIS. 


Africta, East. Beech. 

Pre-Bantu Occupants of East Africa. By M. fV. H. Beech, 31.A. 01 

Apropos of .Sir Hnrvy Joliiistoii’s.mo.st interesting survey of the Ethnology 
of Africa aud Mr. Kinil Torday’s remarks thereon in Vol. XLIII (1913) of the Journal, 
the following note, which I took a yeitr or two ago, just before leaving the Kikuyu 
country, may perhaps bo of interest as showing a Kikuyu tradition concerning the 
occupation of their country by two pre-Bantu peoples. During a conversation with 
some A-Kikuyu elders I was informed that in the land they now occupy in the 
Dagoiieta district, which was until quite recently covered with dense forests hut is 
now cleared and cultivated, if they dug down low enough (which they seldom do) 
they nut nufrcqncntly came across pieces of ancient pottery of n workmanship entirely 
diSerent from their own. 

Although I left the district before succeeding in obtaining a piece, all the elders 
agreed that this pottery was the work of the “ Gumba,” a people who inhabited the 
Kikuyu country after displacing a i-nce of cannibal dicarft called Maithiiachiana, 
aud that further information could doubtless lie obtained from the elders of the Fort 
Hall district, whence the present occupiers of Kikuyu had come less (probably) than 
100 )’ears ago. 

Mr. Norlhcote, the District Commissioner of Fort Hall, kindly questioned his 
elders, and sent roe the following:— 

“ The Maithuachiana a])pear to bo a variety of earth-gnomes with many of the 
usual attributes : they are rich, very fierce, very touchy, e.g., if you meet one aud 
ask him who his father is he will spear yon; or if he asks you where you C4iught 
sight of him first, unless you .say that you had seen him from afar, he will kill you, 
the inference being, I suppose, that you hare seeu what ho wits doing, burying 
trcasiu^, &c. This is only a guess on my part. 

“Like eartli-gnomes in most folklore, they are skillcal in the art of iron-working. 
They originally lived round this part (i.c., south of Mount Kenia), hut they were 
driven out by another legendary people called the ‘ Gumba,’ who dwelt in caves 
dug in the earth, and who disappeared one night after teaching the Kikuyu the art 
of smelling. Another account saj's that they lived in the earth themselves. It is 
a Kikuyu insult to say ’ You are the sou of a Maithbachiaua.’ ” 

The references might well bo to Bushmen, Pygmies, or both, and it is, perhaps, 
not nurcasouable to suppose that the Maithuachiana were an indigenous pigmy or 
bushmaii race of the Stone Ago who made and used the many stone implements 
which are to be found orerywhore in the Kikuyu district. In this case Mr. Northcote’s 
informant may have erroocously attributed to them the skill in iron work which was 
in reality only possessed by thoir successors, the Gumba. 
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stone implement., b ,, jy,„ ^ Breton. 
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principal contents is hiclilv Je^lr II t 'll'•stratt•^l account of the 
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of the Maclonell Ranges, S.A., liavo small sheaths. Other sharp ana .K.lni!!! fl U 
k„ ve. I.™ „ aifc™7a.:;V SI t.A 

emnigl; nnwieldlj- and ont of proportion to their handles. These were of'wood 
pht m a certain waj for the inscr.ion of one end of the stone, wldch wL hUl in 
position with porcupine-grass resin. .Some roniidcd and smoothcl stones were 

>1, ’•“"’o crious lumps of p ps«,„ huriit 

mixed with sand and water, and raonhletl with tlie hands so that they look’like a 
natiiml composition, are “snpi> 08 ed found on women’s graves.” 

.W.LAUAT, VicToniA.—Tlic little museum has forty-fivo stone iniiilcmonts 
sm^‘tT'“® S*-oi.nd and polished axes of moderate siso and with only ii.o clgj 

sidM oiiir" *’ 

trrooNmd^rnT’''’ ethnographic gallery of the museum has eighteen 

a oti 1 «®*'oe‘''on of local stone iinpleiiients. J„ 

miothe, gallery Messrs. A. .S. Kenyon, of the Water Commission. MellKmrne, and 

D J. Muhony, had arrangeil 114 table eases of their woiulerfnl collections from 

abongmul camps (about 10,000 examples), with a 16-page guidebook. A few notes 
from this guide may bo added. « o b . ^ notes 

Ihe principle on which the collectors have worked was to gather up indis¬ 
criminately everything from the camp sites. Then they arranged; (a) a tvpe 
c assificatiou set (cases 1-12) with a few examples of each implement, exclusive' of 
ceremonial stones ; (6) a bulk classification set (cases 13-59), showing a large variety 
of the more importont types ; (c) a camp series, for the great range of implements 
at any one camp; (d) prehistoric sets from the other continents, Tasmanian stone 
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implomentii, and u comparative case of prehistoric European and Aiistrulian implements 
in pairs that match. 

Amongst the chipped or flaked cutting implements (cases 1 and 2), a series of 
axes or choppers is of pebbles chipped from one side only. Othei's are chipped 
from Iwth sides, and are like the bourher or coup de poiug. Scrajters (case 5) 
include forms closely resembling all the usual palaeolithic implements of other 
coniitric.<<. The distinguishing feature is that one side ap]iroximntes a plane and 
that all the working and secondary chipping is done from the other side. 

Of the cutting implements with ground edges (cases 6 ami 7), the axe.s, 
commonly called blackfcllows’ tomahawks, are either groovetl for hafting (northern 
Kew South Wales and Qneenslaud), or nngroovod, most of the-latter being of diabnso 
or diorite. Two principal native quarries of this rock are known in Victoria—one 
at Mt. William, between Lnucefield and Kilinore, and the other on the Hopkins 
River, near Chatsworth, Western District. Axes made of the Mt. William rock, are 
widely distributed. I’ebblcs of suitable size and material were also used, one end 
I>ciug ground. 

The term “ wedge ” has been applied to an interesting group of implements 
which occur all over Eastern Australia, and are generally grooved; they resemble 
many European and American specimens. ’ More work has been bestowed on the 
fashioning of some of these grooved wedges than on any other known Australian 
stone implements. In the western district of Victoria they are often so crude and of 
such inferior stone (vesicular luxsalt, &c.), as to raise doubt couceriiing their usefulness 
for cutting or even splitting wood, but they may have been used for clubs. Many 
have a much-weathered appearance. 

Grinding implements comprise mills or kerns, roughly circular in shape, with a 
spherical hollow or flat surface; and much larger, more or less elliptical mills, with 
one or more elongated hollows. The upper stones for circular mills are cither 
spheroidal, with indentations, or more clongiited, like a pestle. With flat and elliptical 
mills, an upper stone, more or less flat, and akin to our muller, was used. 

Pounding stones, or liammers, were used for pounding fibre or other soft material; 
spherical stones for games (like marbles) ; pebbles were shaped to be conveniently 
gripped for throwing, to kill small binls. Koiinded discord stones, up to a foot 
across, are frecpiently found in camps, and were in use for basket-weaving. 

In co-ses 60-103 and 106-107 were assembled the whole range of stone imple¬ 
ments found in five Victorian, two South Australian, and a number of Queensland 
localities. The relative ntiinbors of different types could bo seen, and the appearance 
of one type predominant in each locality was noticeable. Five cases were hen])cd 
with specimens from Portland, mostly fliuts ; many of the scrapers were weathered 
white. A mass of examples, pebbles of metamorphosed slate and some igneous rocks, 
from the Upper Goulburn, filled seven cases, each about-2 feet square, showing several 
distiuct grou|>8 of choppers, some ground on the uuchipped side, while others had 
been ground on Ixtth sides without preliminary chipping. Better finished ground-edged 
axes were almost wholly of stone foreign to the locality, the local rock not being 
adapted to a high degree of workmanship. 

Sets from Queensland, gathered from a hurrieil journey through that State, served 
to show that types foiiud in the south of Australia, are repeated over thousands of 
miles. Tasmanian stone implements (cases lO-i-105) are so like those from Portland 
that it is almost impossible to distinguish them. The typical diabase used for polished 
axes does not occur, so far as we know, in Tasmania, and this may account for the 
absouce of ground axes there. 

The tlianks of all those who are interested in stone implements ore due to 
Messrs. Kenyon and Mahony for their very excellent work. It is to be hoped they 
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will find time to pnbliHh a report. TUcir rcKearcbos tend to i*how tlmt, u.h in oilier 
countries, the coup de poing, once invented, was never forgotten. As other foniis 
became known, all continued in nae together until something more servicenlde was 
introduced. 

Sydxev, ^.S.VV.—I'ho inagnificeut Australian ^luscuni contains inniiv fine stone 
implements and has a quantity of the minute pointMl tlakcs (mostly jusjier and chert) 
that wore found at Boudi Bay, and are still to l>o picked up at the eentro and north 
end of the great sand dunes, whore they were worked, along Croiinlla Bearh, south 
of Sydney. A. C. BUKTON. 


REVIEWS. 

Western Sudan. Gaillard—Poutrin. 

B/ude Anthropologique ties Populations des Rfgions du Tchad et du Kanrin. OQ 
Par K. Gaillard et L. Poutrin. Paris: Emile Ltirose. 1914. i>0 

In the introduction the authors rccapitidato our knowledge cniiecriniig the natives 
of the Tchad and Kaiiem as follows ;— 

“The principal pojailntion of the Tchnil islands is composed of the Yisliunn, liettor 
known and commonly called the Boudoumn. Mixed with them live, on the sontheni 
islands, the Kouri, who were supposetl by Nachtigid to form a distinct tril>c ; tho 
authors, who genci'ally agree with the ohservatioiis of Nachtigal, accept in this case 
tho opinion of Chevalier and of Lauderoin, coinciding with that of the natives them- 
selvos, i.e., that they are simply a branch of tho Botidouma. ^lauy theories liuvo licon 
worked out concerning tho origin of this tribe; the authors Iiclievo that of Lauderoin 
to come nearest the truth, although not to l>e entirely correct, naincdr, that they are 
descendants of pure Kanembou, who occupied the country lieforu the ci>n(|nest by the 
Tedh. They are divided into two main groups, which, however, show no ethnical 
differences ; each of these is again divided into innuinorablc suli-groujis. The Mangawn, 
too, are supposed to I>c descendants of Kanembou, although of less pure descent. 

“Tho Tedii are the tribe called Touliou by the Arabs; originating from the 
Tibesti hills, they have a very wide di.stribution. .Some ore entirely seitleil, others 
partly so, aud again others are entirely nomadic. Xuchtigal’s theory that they arc 
descendants of Berbers meets with the authors’ appixival. Tho Onlad .Slinmu are 
pure Arabs, whose history has been fixed with his usual mastery by Nachtigal. They 
arc divide<l into four groups, openly hostile among themselves but kept together by a 
common chief. Their arrival has greatly contributoil to the upheaval from which 
this part of the world has obviously sulfcretl.” 

Tho authors, who worked soiniratcly in the field, have made it their task 
to study these groups from a purely anthro|>ologicnl point of view. Exhaustive 
measurements were taken on 330 men aud 100 women, also on many children, 
but these last observations are to form the subject of a separate monogm]ili. Tho 
measurements obtained are compared with such typical groups of white, yellow, and 
block races as French, Colorado Indians of South America, and Negroes from the 
Congo basin. The conclusions reached are the following. The Oulud .Slimau have 
nothing in common with tho other inhabitants, their anthropological characteristics arc 
said to resemblo those of Europeans most. The Kanembou, Boudoumn, and TtHla belong 
to a physical type closely resembling the NIgritiaus of the Sahara. Although the 
cranial and facial characteristics of the Tedh approximate them to the Kanembou, 
others, considered more important by the authors, are entirely differem. The Kouri 
and all tho Boudouma form one ethnical unit. It is possible that they are remotely 
desceud.’tuts of tho same parent tribe as the Kanembou ; it is even more probable 
that they are, under a new name, the ancient Kanembou. The Boudouma, safe 
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from the iuvadors on their i.slande, have, however, preserved the pure type, whereas 
the Knnembou have received blood from the successive invaders to a very con¬ 
siderable extent. The existing differences are too great to permit of speaking of 
these Boiidouma and Kancmbon as the same tribe. 

Anthropological measurements have entirely confirmed Nachtigal’s researches 
eoncorning the Tedi; they are typical inhabitants of the Tibesti. 

The measurements taken wore those advocate by the Congress of Prehistorical 
Archreology and Anthropology of Geneva, with some unimportant differences. 

This excellent volume is well illustrated with photographs, tables, and charts. 

E. TORDAY. 


American Archeeclogy. Abbott. 

Ten yean' Digging* in Lenttpi Aand, 1901-1911. By C. C. Abbott, M.D. rtT 

This little book is a summary of Dr. Abi>ott's valuable observations fcf 
during foi-ty years of collecting and studying relics of the ancient inhabitants in the 
valley of tlic Delaware river, near Trenton, New Jersey. He (livides the archieology 
of the region into three horizons: the lower giavel with implements of paheolithic type, 
the Inter sands or yellow drift which contain argillite implements and alwve tliese 
the surface soil with countless relics of the proto-historic Indians, These last, the 
Delaware or Lenfipe came, accortling to their traditions, from the Middle West and 
were in ]>ossessiou of the laud until recent times. They said they founil a ruder 
people there when they arrived. Their relics strongly resemble those in the Mound- 
builders' area but some of the most distinctive objects are lacking and the substitutes 
are often only rude inakcsliifts. The flint-tvork at its best is of marked excellence. 
There arc stone axes by thoiisnnds and arrow-points of quartz, jasper and chert by 
hundreds of thousands, showing prolonged occupancy and considerable population. 
Catlinite, ohsidian and sen-shells from distant coasts indicate tribal commerce. 

The innninerable potsherds viuy from mud lightly fired to tough ware that 
approximates to vitrification. It is reatlily distinguished from that of other regions. 
The decorations were often plco-sing arrangements of incised lines, dots, small circles 
and a near approach to the Greek fret. No trace of paint has been noticed on the 
pottery and the Lenape appear to have used colour only on their persons. In the 
area of Columbia gravel there arc quantities of limonito concretions fillctl with 
impalpable powder, white, yellow, veruiiliou, green, bine, brownish purple and black, 
which form excellent pigments even if rubbed dry on the skin, mid ore persistent 
when mixed with grease. ShclI.s of these arc frequent on village sites. One terra¬ 
cotta head was found, similar to some of those in ancient Moxico, with round ear 
ornaments. 

Much land cultivated by the first European settlers, became exhausted, was 
abandoned and the wooils grew over it ; then it was reploughed. This sometimes 
happened twice and there was consequent mixture of objects of different periods so 
that only where the plough has never turned n furrow, is the arohicologhst on safe 
ground. A village site on the bank of some forest brook gives us the handiwork of 
its people. When such a site is exposed, there are found charcoal, burnt bones, 
potsherd.-i, broken flints and maize mills. These rest on clean sand darkened by small 
grains of charcoal and there is always one spot where the ground has lieeu burned 
until it is brick-like. Over this, leaf mould has accumulated until it has become a 
compact black soil often many inches thick. Only dtiriug this first period were the 
Lenaph present and only near the water. The district between Trenton and Bordon- 
town appears to have beeu especially the home of the best implement-makers, but 
Dr. Abbott is at a loss to explain the marvellous abundance of arrow-points in 
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circiiinfscriWl locnlities where only finished points iire foinul and a fresli eroj) appears 
at every plou{;hing. If associated with chips, unfiiiislied and broken specimens, they 
would be evidence of a workshop, but these are few and soattcrcil. Possibly there 
were storehouses of the jmints, although no actual cache of them nor of the small 
jasper drills and scrapers has been discovercil. The latter (Figs. 14 and 1.5 in the 
book) are fotind in great numbers near the hea«l of tide-water on siiiall arcus, 
probably made there for distribution. 

Dr. Abbott says he knows of only one cache of grooved stone axes, although 
he has collected several hundreds and there uro plenty in every other colloetian 
from Now .Jersey. They occur in such a way ns not to be clearly n.ssociatc<l with 
the contents of pits or graves atul are not conspicuous on village sites. The groove 
was made in unturnlly-formcd pebbles and an edge given. “ The problem of their 
“ distribution in a manner so unlike that of other implements, ronniins t<i be 
“ solved." 

Ill undisturbed upland areas there are two horizons : surface soil and the yellow 
drift beneath. The latter contains only a certain typo of implement, usually of hard 
argillite though frequently of slate, chert, or red shale. The ujiper soil has a variety 
showing abrupt transition from the simple fonn below to ii wider range nlsive. A 
study of four creeks (p. 86) proved that whilst ancient village sites did not extend 
far back from streams, caches of argillite implements were found much farther iiilniid 
where the sand was iutact, and they were never associated with jasper, quartz or 
pottery. Of perhaps two thousand examined, none had any unmistakeablc trace of 
use. It has been suggested that the caches may have had to do with mortuary or 
other rites. These blades (Fig. 16) aro about 4| in. by Ij in., and half-nu-inch thick, 
are roughly flaked and always very mueh weathered, so that a collector near .\tlnntic 
City referred to them as "rotten arrowheads” atid of no value. Other types nrc 
given in Figs. 19 aud 20, the latter occurring in nlluvinni in titlal creeks. 
“ Throughout southern Now Jersey this form is distributed in a way that dis- 
“ sociates them from any one set of physical conditions." but they are so often 
fouud with only other argillite objects that it is almost certain they uru of very 
ancient date, and all are much weathered, whereas Lenape implements arc fresh. 

The implements of pahuolithic type found by Dr. Abljott in the Treuton gravels 
(below the “yellow drift") aud esjieeially associated with his name, he now con¬ 
siders were intruded when the glacial gravel whs but recently laid down, by rains or 
swollen brooks crossing the deposit. Kecout dredging of the Delaware at Trenton 
and the study of thousauds of cubic yards of siiiid aud gravel, have led him to the 
conclusion that the blulT and the gravcl-bnsed islands were once a continuous deposit 
through which, since glacial times, the river has cut its present channel. In aisl 
on this gravel occur the implements, nut only at Trenton but on the Pennsylvania 
side, and on the lower portion of Burlington island where Lcnnite artefacts ap^jcar 
on the surface, in no case associated with them. 

Disbelievers in the antiquity of mau there may Im asked : why is this the only 
form to occur in the gravels ? Chapters II and IV are devoted to this .subjoct. 
Greater care in aiTangement and proof-reading wmild have made the book more easily 
intelligible. A. C. 11. 


— - 

28 


Cochin. Varmaraja. 

Comparative Studies—A ContributioH to the History of Cochin. By K. 

Hama Varmaraja, B.A., M.K.A.S. Tricltur, 191-4. 

This study, by an Indian student well acquainted with the facts, is an interesting 
account of certain customs and ceremonies cotinectcd with the ruling family of 
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Cocliiii, ospeciallr of some tendiujjr to sbow a survival to tlio present daj iu this 
family of the primitive doctrine of the prie$t>kinp'. The customs-of succession are 
also discussed in some detail, and Mr. Yarmaraja shows that the interference of the 
Portujfuese in favour of their own protege on the decease of the Raja Go<lavanna 
ill 1510 involved a breach of the accepted role by which a inemher of the junior 
branch sliould have succeeded, and not the son of tlie decea.sed Ruju. The story 
will be found in Birch’s version of the Commentariet oj Affonto D'Albof/uerqnt 
(Hakluyt Society), Vol. II, pp. 236-8. Mr. Varraaraja’s study is a valuable one 
and deserves careful consideration. M. LONGWORTH DAMES. 


Africa: Congro. Calonne. 

£tudef Jiaknngo. (Notes de sociologie colouialo') par A. do Calonne, QQ 
Bcaufaiot. Postfaee de E. Waxweiler, Professeur ii rUniversite de Bnixelles, tW 
etc. Liege: Mathieu Thone. 

Monsieur dc Calouiic's book ou the Ahabiia has earned him a reputation os 
a keen oliserver iu the field of ethnology; in this new l>ook he deals with a sob- 
tribe of the same people from the psychological point of view, his liook being 
a contribntiou to the “ sociologie fouctioiielle ” initiatetl by the writer of the after- 
woni, Monsieur Waxweiler, of the lustilnt Soivny, in Brussels. But those who seek 
purely ethnographical information will find here, too, a mine of vahiablo facts, 
IMissihly only meant a.s illustrations, but in fact of the greatest scientific value. 

The Biikungo inhabit the banks of the river Uelle (or, as it is often spellctl in 
this country, tho Welle) from the rapiils of Mokwaiigu up to those of Panga ; also those 
of tho river Homokatidi up to Poke. With the usual carelessness, administrators 
will refer to the natives aliovo Panga as Baknngo, whereas they are in reality 
Masere, belonging, linguistically at lea.st, but {lossibly racially, to the Maiigbetii 
group. 

The Baknngo are far from being a tribe of pure blood ; their constant commercial 
intercourse witii other Abahua, with whom they exchange their fish for vegetable 
food, and the necessity for the Asande to use Bakongo ferrymen, has resulted in 
much iiitcr-innrriage, so that the present generation is mostly composed of mixtures. 
However, their physical appearance is by iio means a compromise between the 
small Bakango and tlin bill jicople with whom the iutcr-brcediiig happened ; the 
otfspriug arc all just short tiiickly-set Baknngo, and do not dift’er from those of 
pure blood. Monsieur dc Culonne has carried out careful measurements, and has 
obtained tlio following averages: Asande, 169 cm.; Ababna, 165*3 cm.; Baknngo, 
160 cm. This last average is flic same for tho pure-bred male as for tho half-bred. 
Studying the cnu.ses of this apparent anomaly, and considering otlior explanations, 
the author comes finally to the conclusion that it is duo to the influence of environ¬ 
ment acting already on the first generation. It was unfortunately impossible to take 
measurements of descendants of mixed marriages where, the father being Ababim or 
Asande, the offspring was brought up in the surroundings nsiial to tlipsc tribes. 

I am, however, all tho more easily converted by Monsieur de Caloniie's reasons, as 
they correspond with observations made by myself among Batwa, Baiikutu, and 
Basongo Mcno. 

The Bnkango are an offshoot of the Abahua, and their social organisation does. 
not differ from that of the parent tribe; their language seems to 1>e a more archaic 
form of Libati, the language of the Abahua. The prefixes are not fully developed, 
but the roots are much fuller in Likango, to such an extent that it seems essential 
to approach Libati by means of Likango. The words in the former language have 
been abbreviated in the course of time so as to be frequently scarcely recognisable 
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(a tendency which can bo found in Eiliuana and other languages, too) as, c.y., Lebu 
(the hand), in Lilmti is easily explained by the Likango Kboko. 

The highly intcre.sting part dealing with the houses of the Bakango, also the 
chapter giving an account of fishing os practised by them, deserve special attention ■ 
this fisher folk seem to have a thorough knowledge of the habits of the fish, enabling 
them to assure a constant supply of their staple foml under all circumstances and in nil 
seasons. The presence of the cross-ljow, although only used by Ijoys, is remarkable, 
though not unique, in the Congo. Commerce is treatetl in an exhaustive way. 
The market is called “ Bongo,” and the etymology of this wortl is fasi'inatiiig; 

Liboiigo ” means exchange, and “ Bongo ” the river bank; thus the word for 
exchanging is derived from the place where exchanges always take place, t.c., the 
bank of the river where all markets are held. Some of these are fiX'queiitcd only bv 
the members of the same social unit (e.'i.ve), others ore open to all. The Bsikungo 
do not leave their boat while bargaining goes on. 

It seems ungracious to find fault with any part of so valuable a eoiitribution to 
science as Monsieur do Calouno's work is, but I am sure that 1 shall bo forgiven 
for raising two points. One is (he use of the wond Parculf. I am sure that all 
I could say against it has been said already; it is entirely misleading, anil only 
excusable ns being a translation of a term used by some Germans. Muiisiciir dc 
Calonne will admit that there may be a thing or two left regarding which we 
can do lietter than imitate the Germans. I venture to suggest to substitute for 
it, Jaule de mieux, the three words Monsieur do Calounc uses in his foot-note, 
Organisme fcononuqtte autoiioine ; tlio tivo extra words will surely he excused for 
clearness sake. 

The other point I desire to raise is tiint occasionally the anihor .•‘carclics for 
dooi>-lying reasoii.s, and finds them too. when sumo quite frivolous ilesiro iuttueiices 
the action of the Bakango : “. . . if the p.^th which tlic [icople of the iiiliind 

“ follow lies along the luink of the Uelle, atul if at the same time a dug-out with 
“ water folk is at the same level, both having the .sumo destination, the two group.s 
“ will proceed parallel, talking with each other, traversing several miles uselessly 
without thinking of making their exchange on tliu sjmt. When they reach the 
** market the conditions of tlio exchange have often already been determined, hut 
** the gomls will only change hands nt the usual place ..." 

Now surely there is no need for deep atavistic psychological reasons to explain 
what justifies in the mind of the nalivc.s this supplementary eflbrl which brings them 
to the market, whore all news is cxclinngcd, whore women can gossi]) with friends 
and relations, aud young people of both sexes have ample o))portniiity to indulge in 
more or less innocent flirtatious. 

The lost chapter gives us an explanation of the stagnation or even diminution 
of the popniation. The infantile mortality is 62 per coat, among the Bakango and 
rise-s to 80 per cent, among the Mnmbuti. The author deprecates the cflbrts that 
are made to abolish polygyny ; avant de faire dcs sitr-iiegres, des tovs-Europfens, 
tnchotis d'abord de faire des nrgres. He also disagrees with the State measures in 
appointing chiefs who, although they may have rendered great services to the Com¬ 
missionaire de District, will, in the eyes of tlio nafix’es, never !« their rightful 
rulers ; tiiey believe that a king must bo born and tliat no Bula Mutari can 
make one. This is a point that the Administration of the Congo ought to bear 
in mind. 

This review would be incomplete without a reference to the brilliancy of the 
author’s style. TORDAl. 
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Africa, East. Homburgrer. 

£tude sur la Phoneiique Historique du Bantu. Par L. Hombnrger. Paris: Oft 
E. Champion, 1914. uU 

The object of Mile, llombnrger’s work is to show the phonetic corre-spoiidenccs 
l>etwc«u (lifTcrent Bantu idioms, thus following out in greater detail the line of 
iuvestigutioii marked out in the list of hy|>othetical stems appended to Profes.sor 
Mcinhofs J-audehre der Bantuspracfien. This is done by means of fifty-eight 
tables, in which these hypotlioticnl stems are traced through as many languages as 
possible; and the fact tlfat over 150 have been examined for this purpose is some 
indication of the amount of labour that has gone to this book. We do not gather 
that the author has had any opportunity of hearing any of those languages from 
native speakers. The statement that “na-snlised vowels are frequent” is somewhat 
perplexing—they occur in the Sudan languages, hut are not, so far as I know, 
common in Bantu. There seems to bo a printer’s error in “les uoms u prefixo 
“ nasal do la classe qe" (p. 52), which must bo meant for “clas-so 9.” 

The suggestion that aspirated consonants may bo a roceut development desei'ves 
notice, and there arc some intorostiiig remarks (p. 62) on the peculiarities of the 
north-western gi'oup, occupying the area between the Calabar River and Corisco Bay 
nud including Duala, Fan, Mpongwe, Beuga, and some others. “Their phonology 
“ and their vocabulary arc profoundly differentiated from those of the other Bantu 
“ languages. . . . There are three possible hypotheses : (1) Bantu speech has in 

“ some cases been altered by contact with languages of another groii]); (2) Non- 
“ Bantu languages have been modified by Bantu conquest; (3) These languages may 
“ have a common origin with Bantu but form a group standing in the same relation 
“ to it as the Teutonic or .Slavonic to the ueo-Latiu languages.” 

It is unfortunate that the exigencies of typography should have required the 
substitution of (, d, s, for Meiuhof’s t, d, s, which is likely to cause some confusion ; 
otherwise we have no fault to find with the system followed—viz., tliat of keeping 
as fsr as jmssible to the spelling^ used by the various aiilhoritics quoted. The object 
in view being, uot a treatise on phonetics, but a comparative study of dialects, tho 
difference in orthographical mctltod has, os Mile. Hombnrger points out, at least this 
advantage, “ clle ruppclle coustammeut au comparatistc qiie la nature veritable de 
“ certtiin sons n’est pas encore conniie." 

There arc a few errors of detail—almost inevitable in a comprehensive work of 
this character. “Kouyou” (A'lryw), on p. 12, should be “Kikuyu” (or “Glkuyn”) ; 
tho ki belongs to tho root. “ Makwa ” is an error; it should 1)0 “Mu-kn-a”in three 
syllables. No mention is made, under “Luba,” of the work of Mr. D. Crawford, 
and surely the Lnudn language, for which there is excellent material in the Meiodo 
of Senhor Dias de Carvalho, might have been included in the survey. “ Ngaujn ” 
seems like a compromise between the forms “ Maug’anja ” and “ Nyanja ” (the latter 
is now the generally received desigmation of the language); and the list of authorities 
might have been extended. Scott's Cyclopadie Dictionary is, with all its faults, 
too important a source to be neglected. “Nyika” is not a language, though 
Mile. Ilomburger has some excuse for thinking so. Rebmann’s Nika-English 
Dictionary is in the main “ ki-Rabai ”; the term would apply equally well to 
Ral>ai, Girynma, and Digo, which, though closely resembling each other, are the 
languages of quite distinct tribes. There is no complete translation of the Bible 
into I’okomo, thongh there are versions of the New Testament and tho Psalms; 
and Tikuu is a dialect of Swahili and should not have been entered separately. 

A. WERNER. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


With, Plates D and E. 

Warner-Edge-Partlngton. 
By Sir George fVarner and J. Edge- 


Australia: Victoria. 

John Batman’s Title Deeds. By Sir George Warner and J. Edge- 
Partington. i|| 

John Batman was born at Parramatta, Sydney, in 1800, and emij^ratcd to Van 
Diemen’s Land twenty years later, where ho became a flonrishing farmer. At this 
time considerable difficulty was being experienced with the natives, and the name of 
John Batman stands out ns a splendid example of humane treatment, in place of the 
“ crow-shooting ” adopted by many of the settlers and ex-cenricts at that time. 

In the year 1835 an association was formed for the purpose of “ secretly ascor- 
“ taining the general character of Port Phillip as a grazing and agricultural district,” 
and Batman was selected to undertake this duty. Crossing the Straits ho landed at, 
what is DOW, Williamstown on the 2Dd of Jane. After various ex]»cditious he came 
in contact with the natives at Merri Creek, and it was here that ho made his 
memorable purchase from them. In his Journal,* he thus dcscrilies whnt took place. 
“ After some time and full explanation I found eight chiefs among them who possessed 
“ the whole of the territory near Port Phillip. After a full explanation of what my 
“ object was I purchased two large tracts of land from them—aliout 600,000 acres 
“ more or loss, and delivered over to tliem blankets, knives, looking-glasses, toma- 
“ hawks, beads, scissors, flour, &c., as pa^Tnent for the laud ; and also agreed to give 
” them a tribute, or rent, yearly. The parchment the eight chiefs signed this afternoon 
“ [June 6], delivering to me some of the soil, each of them, as giving me full 
“ possession of the tracts of land.” He further describes the private marks of the 
chiefs, which appear on the deed, as being the marks which the natives cut on trees 
at initiation ceremonies and on their weapons and message sticks; he also speaks of 
drawing up the two deeds in triplicate. The territory thus purchased included all 
the west side of Port Phillip, on which now stand the town of Geelong and the city 
of Melbourne. Unfortunately for the Batman family these deeds were not ratifled by 
the Colonial Office. 

The Melbourne deed, a photograph of which on a reduced scale is here given 
(Plate D), was purchased by the British Museum from a well-known London liook- 
sellor in 1892. It bears the press mark Additional Charter 37766, and is exhibited 
in a glazed case attached to the wall of the central saloon in the Department of 
Manuscripts. The sheet of parchment on which it is written measures 2 feet 11 inches 
by 1 foot inch, and, as will bo seen in the plate, has sufiered, more particularly 
where it was formerly folded, from the eflbets of damp. It will also be noticed that 
the deed is in two different hands, the names of the native vendors, the description 
of the land conveyed, and the goods given in payment, being in ink which is so faded 
as to be almost illegible. These particulars, together with the date of the month aud 
an endorsement of the giving of seisin, appear to have been written by Batman himself 
on the spot, but the rest of the document, saitl to be a transcript of the form used by 
William Penii in bis treaty with the native tribes of Pennsylvania, was probably 
prepared before the expedition started from Van Diemen’s Laud, perhaps by the 
lawyer J. T. Gellibrand, who was one of the promoters of the colonising project. 
The full text is as follows. Batman’s insertions being printed in italic typo :— 

“Know all persons that we Three Brothers Jagajaga, Jagajaga, Jagajagn 
being the Principal Chiefs and also CooloolocA, Bungarie, Yanyan, Moowhtp, and 
Mommarmalar, also being the Chiefs of a certain Native Tribe called Dutigallar, 


Originol in Public Library, Melbourne, together with one of the original deeds. 
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situate at and near Port Phillip, called hy us the above-metilioned Chiefs Iramoo 
and Geelong being pos-sessed of tbe Tract of Land hereinafter mentioned, for and 
in consideration of twenty Pair of Blankets Thirty tomahawks one hundred knires 
fifty pair of scissors Thirty looking glasses two hundred handkerchiefs one hundred 
pounds of flour and six shirts delivered to ns by John Batman residing in Van 
Diemen’s Land Esqnire but at present sojourning with ns and our Tribe Do for 
ourselves our Heirs and Successors Give Grant and Enfeoff and confirm unto the 
said John Batman his Heirs and assigns All that Tract of Cpuntry situate and being 
at Port Phillip Running from the branch of the River at the top of the Port about 
seven miles from the mouth of the River Forty miles North-East and from thence 
West Forty milts across Iramoo Downs or Plains and from thence south south-west 
across Mount Vilanrmanartar to Geelong Harbour at the head of the same and 
containing about Five Hundred thousand more or less Acres as tbe same hath been 
1>efore the execution of tliese presents delineated and marked out by us according to 
the custom of our Tribe by certain marks made upon the Trees growing along the 
boundaries of tbe said tract of Land To hold the said tract of Land with all 
advantages belonging thereto unto and To the Use of the said John Batman his 
heirs and Assigns for ever To the Intent that the said John Batman bis heirs and 
Assigns may occupy and possess the said tract of Land and place thereon Sheep 
and Cattle Yielding and delivering to ns and onr heirs or successors the yearly rent 
or Tribute of one hundred pair of Blankets one Hundred Knives one hundred 
Tomahawks Fifty suits of elothing Fifty looking glasses Fifty pair of scissors and 
Five Tons of flour. In witness whereof we Jagajaga, Jagajaga, Jagajaga the 
above-mentioned Principal Chiefs and also Cooloolock, Bungarie, Yanyan, Mooiohip 
and Mommarmalar the Chiefs of the said tribe have herennto affixed our seals to 
these presents and have signed the same. Dated according to the Christian JEra 


this sixth day of June one tiiousand eight hundred and thirty five. 

“ .TaOajaga his X mark. L.s. 

“Jaoajaoa his X mark. L.s. 

“Jauajaga his x mark. l.s. 

“ Cooloolock his x mark. l.s. 

** Bungarie his x mark. L.s. 

“Yamtax bis X mark. L.s. 

“ Moowmr his x mark. L.-s. 


“ Mo 3(M ARM ALAR his X mark. L.s. 

“ John Batman. 

“Signed sealed and delivered in tbe presence of us the same having been fully 
interpreted and explained to the said Chiefs 

“James Gcmm. 

“Alexander Thomson. 

“ W>f. Todd.” 

Gtimm, Thomson, and Todd, who sign as witnesses, accompanied Batman on his 
expedition, and were left behind at Port Philip on his return. Tbe seals are in red 
wax on a piece of blue silk ribbon inserted into the parchment in tbe usual way. 

Botli the Melbourne and Geelong deeds were executed, as Batman states in his 
Journal, in triplicate, and in addition to this original the Museum po.ssesses a full-size 
photograph (Facs. of MSS. 64a) of another, probably that which is preserved in 
the Melbourne Library. The only difference is that at tbe foot of it is written, 
“Signed on the Bonks of Batman’s Creek, 6th June, 1835.” This also appears on 
the transcript sent by Batman to Governor Arthur and now in the Public Kecord 
Office. 

Tbe Geelong Deed (Plate E) is in the possession of the Museum Book Store, 
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tho proprietor of which kiudlj allowed it to be exhibited before the uicmhers of 
this Institute on October 20, 1914, and to lie published in Man. One other copy 
of this deed is ineiitioued by Dawson in his Auttraliart Aborigines (Melbourne, 
1881) as being in tho possession of Messrs. Taylor, Rnckland, and Gates, and of 
which he gives a facsimile copy. This deed is similar to tho Melbourne one, but 
tho Consideration is different. In the Geelong Deed it runs: “ Twenly pair of 
RlanketSf thirty Knives, tioelve 'fomahawAs, ten looking glasses, tieelve pair of 
“ Scissors, fifty Handkerchiefs, twelve Red Shirts, four Flannel Jackets, four suits 
Clothes, and fifty pounds Flour." The description of tho Tract of Land 
disposed of under this Deed is as follows :—“ All that Tract of couutry situate and 
“ being in the Ray of Port Phillip known by the name of Indented Head, but 
“ called by us Geelong, extending across from Geelong Harbour about due South, for 
“ ten miles, more or less, to the head of Port Phillip, taking the whole Neck or Tract 
** Rond, and containing about One Hundred 'Phousand Acres. . . . Yielding 
“ and delivering to us, and our Heirs or Successors, the Yearly Rent or Tribute of 
“ Fifty pair of Blankets, Fifty Knives, Fifty 'Pomahawks, Fifty pair Scissors, 
“ Fifty Looking Glasses, Twenty Suits of Slops or Clothing and Two tons 
“ Flour." In every other respects the two dcctls are identical. 

Wo have thus accouuted for four out of the original six deeds. Under 
ordinary circumstances one of each ought to have been left with tho Vendors, and 
this is very probable, as neither of the two that we have been able to examiue has 
been executed by John Batman ; he has only signed his name, with no attestation. 

The following are the books consulted in the preparation of this Note :— 

Arden, G.— Recent Information Respecting Port Phillip. London, 1841. 

Bon wick, J.— John Batman, the Founder of Victoria. Melbourne, 1867. 

Labillierc, F. P. de.— Early History of the Colony of Victoria. 2 vols. 
London, 1878. 

Dawson, J.— Australian Aborigines. Mell>ouriie, 1881. 

Bonwick, J.— Port Phillip Settlement. London, 1883, 

G. WARNER. 

J. EDGE-PARTINGTON. 


Egrpt. QiuffVida-Ruggeri. 

Were the Pre-Dynastic Egyptians Libyans or Ethiopians? By QQ 

V. Giuffrida-Ruggeri, University of Naples. UC 

The last excavations made by the Khedival Government, the 6nal reports of 
which have not yet been entirely published, have brought to light between the First 
and Second Cataracts the cemeteries of a distinctly non-Egyptian people which Bates 
boldly identifies as the Temehti or Libyans.* These cemeteries date from about the 
end of the Sixth Dynasty to the Eighteenth Dynasty, and show burial in a con¬ 
tracted position, tomlM with a circular saperstructiirc, i.c., a circular wall of stones, 
tattooing or body painting, and other signs of a material culture like that of tho 
Libyans, with some intrusions of a negro character of technique, e.g., pnnctnred 
ornamentation of pottery. But most important are tho skeletons which tho discoverer 
of those cemeteries, Rcisner, calls “C Group,” or Middic-Nubians, the^ajority of 
which, he affirms, exhibit niarkc<l traces of negrism, those of the most recent epoch 
bearing tho most striking instances. 

The Middle-Nubiaus certainly existed for many centuries during the Middle 
Empire, and Reisner compares them to the Ababdeh in Upper Egypt and to the 
Bedawins in Lower Egypt at the present time, considering them of Nubian origin. 
Bates, on the other hand, notes that those so-calletl negroids discovered by Reisner 


• Bates, 0, Ths Rasters JLihyant. Appendix, l.omlon, 19U. 
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only exceptionally have woolly or “ peppercoru-like ’* hnir, and that generally their 
hair ia straight or wary. Moreover, the anatomist Elliot Smith testifies that their 
prognathism Is not of the characteristic negroid type but rather “ an exaggerated 
“ form of that prognathism which is so common in the pre-dynastic Egyptian.” 
Ae these were not Negroes, Bates concludes that Beisner’s Middle^Nubians ought 
to be classed ratlier with the Libyans than with the Negroes. 

The fact that this C Group is related to the pre-dynasties, a.s Elliot Smith,* 
Bates, and others affirm, certainly excludes the possibility of their being Negroes, of 
which probably only 2 pwr cent, arc found among the pre-dyuastics,t but docs not 
indicate that they are Libyans as it is far from demonstrated that the pre-dynastic 
Egyptians were Libyans. It is true that Seligman writes that in his opinion the 
pre-dynasties arc “one of the purest branches of the gi-eat white race,”l but he 
has not troubled to ascertain how many of the Anthropologists who have expressed 
their opinion on this point agree with him. 

One gathers from Elliot Smith, who has visited and studied the material, and 
who, os an anatomist, is specially competent to judge, that going back through the 
centuries one must l«ar in mind a series of ctbnimtl movements which have followed 
the Nile valley from south to nortli, scattering partially also to the east of the 
river, where the Boja arc now found. The skeletons of C Group certaiuly belonged 
to the members of one of these movements. To the same district another such 
movement, earlier by about one thousand years, brought the A Group, wliich shows 
a still slighter negroid admixture, as the Negroes at that epoch were fading away. 
This A Group buried their dead, laying them on their side aud in a contracted 
position, like that of the pre-dynastic Egyptians, and they had pottery and other 
ware identical in material and manufacture with those found in the pre-dyuastic 
Egyptian tombs. 

This A Group was preceded in their journey towards the north by pre-dyuastics 
who strongly resembled them ; they came into Upper Egypt, but none of their 
representatives are found in Lower Egypt, and their absence there excludes their 
coming from the north, that is from the Mediterranean area. Elliot Smith believes 
that the area from which all these similar ethnical waves sprung is some country to 
the north of the union of the White and Blue Nile, that is immediately north of the 
Ethiopian area aud near the negro area, from which they got their knowledge of 
elephants, giraffes, and ostriches, all of which are found represented in pre-dyuastic 
tombs, along with a large qnautity of ivory and ostrich eggs. 

If wo go bock to a still more remote epoch, towards the end of the Palosolithic age, 
it is possible to suppose that similar ethnical waves invaded all Northern Africa. 
Favoured by climatic conditions other thau the present, they laid the basis of a 
proto-Ethiopian substratum reaching from the Rod Sea to the Atlantic in all those 
countries where they have left their rough stone implcroeuts along the great water¬ 
courses now dried up ; but the Libyans are much more recent, and, from the pictures 
of them which the Egyptians have left us, they do not appear at all Ethiopian. 
They came from the north, belonged to another branch of humanity, and remembered 
having found the Sahara inhabited.§ They probably also found the Nile Delta 
inhabited, 4/ that was inhabitable. In any case the Lcucoderms took footing in 
Lower Egypt, giving rise to an ethnical movement opposite to the precedent, as is 

* BlUot Smith, C., JHe AneiMt JSffyftutiu and th*ir Infiveno) wyws the CtcUieatieH of Europe, 
p. 68. liondon, 1911. 

t Elliot Smith, C., op. Ht., p. 83. 

i Seligman, C. O., “Some Aspects of the Hamitic Problem in the Anglo-Bgyptian Sudan,” 
Antra. Roif. Anthr. luet., Vol. XLIIl (1913), July-Dee., p. 637. 

$ Qinffriilo-Roggeri, V., “Autoctonl, immignti e ibiidi nella ctnologia africana," Arch, per 
FAetrop. e I'Etool, VoL XLIII (1918), feuo. 1*, p. 803, nota 2. 
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reflected in the legend of Horns, who, after the conquest of Seth, passed into 
iViibia, ami there obtained a great victory. Nothing is clearer than such an ethnical 
change in the Nile Valley, whatever may bo said to the contrary by those who 
from parlt-pris always go against the so-called OricuUl thesis, which is not 
necessarily wrong because believed for a long time I 

The changes are iindeniolde in certain particulars of civilisation,* * * § and in the 
mean of the physical traits of the population, which no longer corresponds te the 
pre-dyiiMtic mean—related to C Group and to the actual Abyssinian—but assumes 
the truly Mediterranean features of the dynastic Egyptians. Along with this has 
been noted the apparition of Armenoid traits, the percentage of which, from being 
extremely sinall during the flrst dynasties, grows steadily, and can only be explained 
by an Asiatic infiltration. The presence of an aristocracy of an Armenoid type, 
noticed by Elliot Smith, indicates the road previously followed by the MoJitcrrancan 
people to get to Egypt, they departe<l from those Asiatic centres which are desig¬ 
nated as the common seat of the Hamito-Scinite.s.t The Leucoderms followed the 
same road into Libya, but the formation of a jwtont state in the Nile Delta 
obstructed the passage of the latest arrivals, who could only filtrate into Egypt. 

It is not to be wondered that among these were some brachyccphnliu people 
from Arabia and Syria, who would also have coiitributeil to make the native still 
more orthognathons and more leptorrhiue, ns can be ol>gerved jmrticularly in the male 
scries ; but one cannot believe that iu neighliouring Asia there were only brachy- 
ccphals ; on the contrary, the great majority must have l>eeu dolico-meso-cephalic of 
a Mediterranean type, identical with the Egyptians and Libyans. Still less can one 
believe that it was the small Armenoid minority which made the dynastic Egyptians 
of Lower Egypt so strikingly diflerent from the pro-dynastic.s. The diflercncc is iu 
toto ami comes from the fact that they are a Mediterranean people, while the pre- 
dynasties were nearer, both geographically atul anthropologically, to the Ethiopian 
area. Thus, and not otherwise, can oue interpret Elliot Smith’s impression, which 
ho thus happily expresses : “ No competent observer who has examined material 
“ from Lower Egypt and compared it with pre-dynastic remains from Upper Egypt 
“ has failed to detect this obvious and unquestionable fact,” ».e., the contrasting 
features of the two people.^ The contrast liocomes attemiated later by the preva¬ 
lence in Upper Egypt of Mediterranean traits, though the prevalence is not complete 
under the first dynasties. Where the descendants of the Ethiopians remain, t.e., in 
Nubia, archtelogists (ex. Firth),§ find the survival of pre-dynastic African art, and 
anthropologists a great rcsomblauco to the prc-dynnstics but none to the Libyans. 

Having thus replied in the negative to the question whether C Group was related 
to the Libyans os Bates lielievcd, we think that the comparison betweeu the Middle- 

* “Tho dynastic Egyptian Wl acquired two new useful arts—the nuuiufncturc of copper 
“ implements and the use of the stone borer on a shaft; . . . tlius tlie graves of tho early 

“ dynasties contain products of arts—copper working, use of cop|icr tools, strne tioring, and writing 
“ —which are never fouml in the graves of the prc-dyiiostic period, and hut seltlom tn tho graves 
“ of tho late prc-<lynastic ijcrfod."—Reisner, O. A., The Jiurljf Dg/tiutie (VmHeriee of .Yagu-el-ier, 
Port 1, p. 133. L«ipxig, 1908. The custom of burning the boily lying contracted on its left side 
was maintained throughout tlie three first dyuistics, then munimiflcntioii su[>crveiiuil. This survival 
is explainable by the fact that the primitive population, with all its physical, and certainly all 
its mental traits, was still preponderating during the three first dynasties, and the newcomers 
from the north were comparatively scarce. It is with tlie numerical increase of these latter, which 
took place after the first dynasties that one notices the whole change, phj’aical and cultural, 
accomplished; this change cannot be noticed well if one limits oneself, os Keisner does, to the first 
dynasties, which were chiefly transitional, 
t QiuSrida-Buggeri, V., loc. cit., p. SOI, 

I Elliot Smith, G., op. eit., p. 99. 

§ In Sixth Bulletin of Archteologieal Surreg of Xv.h\a. 
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Nubians and the actual Ababdoh made by Rcisnor is correct, only we most at once 
add that the Abnbdch are not negroid, but Ethiopians metamorphosed by a cross 
with the negro, just as C Gronp was. 

The actual Barabra who occupy the left bank of the Nile from the First to 
the Second Cataract, and whom we have already classified with the Ababdeh as 
Ethiopians more or less negrified by crossing with the Sudan Negro, their neighbour,* 
canuot be very different from those whom Bates erroneously identifies as a Libyan 
population living 3,000 years u.c. Bates’s alleged proofs are not convincing ; that the 
metis of the left bank of the Nile between the First and Second Cataracts could be 
believed by Strabo to be Nubio>Libyans by i-eason of the excessive geographical 
extension then assigned to Libya, is a comprehensible confusion, but it has no 
value in relation to their anthropology and still less to that of their predecessors. 
As to the other, still more antique, alleged proof, the inscription of the Sixth 
Dynasty (about 2500 B.C.), in which the Temehu arc spoken of os being north of the 
Yam, there is still the possibility suggested by Hrdlickaf that these Temehu lived, 
uot between the Pii-st and Second Cataracts, but on the oases of Kbarga and 
Dakhia, which ore in tlie Libyan desert (1 degree farther north than the first 
Catanicl), and might already be more or less protected by the Egyptian Government. 
Thus by placing the Temehu farther north evcrytliing becomes likely, and one can think 
that the so-callcd negroids, their neighbours to the south, the Yam, and the WawnI, 
were simply Ethiopians allied to the Middle-Nubians, a group which we have 
recognised as Ethiopiaus crossed with Sudan Negroes. Given also their geographical 
position iutonnediate between the Temehu of the oases and the Negroes of the 
Sudan, oue can explain their civilisation, which was partly Libyan and partly Negro. 
They are anyhow at the e<.lgo of the true Ethiopian area from which they went 
north in a prehistoric age, following the course of the Nile. It is obvious, therefore, 
that they can be plac4>xl anthropologically nearer to the Abyssinians than the 
Berbers if wo wish to adopt the modern terms corresponding to the two races 
between whieh we have placed the arcbieological contest. Without excluding the 
presence of isolated iudividual Negroes we exclude the Negro mass, whoso urea did 
not extend over Kordofan till a recent epoch, that is, uot till about 2,000 years 
ago, which may be the date of the descout of the Nubians, as lladdon| and others 
believe. The area which is assigned to the Yam, on the other hand, is Lower 
Nubia between Trthct and the present Aswan, as Trthct has been identified by 
I’etrie os Upper Nubia between Derr and Dongola. On the opposite bauk to the 
Yam were the Wawat.§ We are thus much further north than Kordofan, between 
the First and Second Cataracts, nearer the first than the second, and just south-east 
of the oasis of Kharga, so that the whole topography corresponds to our interpreta¬ 
tion : that we arc not dealing with Negroes, who at that epoch were much farther 
away towards the south. 

To recapitulate. On one hand we have, anthropologically, pre-dynastic Egyptians, 
Nubians (A Group), Yam, Waw’at, Middle-Nubians or Group C, and the actual 
Abyssinians, who all show the same physical trails, which are certainly not 
Mediterranean— e.g., the nasal index of the skeletons whose average is above 50; 
on tlio other hand we have Libyans, dynastic Egyptians, and modern Egyptians, in 
whom the average nasal index never goes almve 50. 

* Qiuffrida-Ruggcri. V., “ Distribucione e origine dei grappi unianl dell'Africa Dord.orientale," 
ArcA. jwr I'Antrop. e tStxol., VoL XLIIl (1913), fa*c. 1, 2, p. 137 ; c la carta Geografiea Aaaara, 
p. 150. 

t Htdlicka, A., “The Natives of Kharga Oasis, Egypt,” SmithtoHiaH MUcManeotu Oalleetioiu, 
Vol. 6.0, No. 1, p. 8. Wsshlngton, 1912. 

I Hsdiion, A. C., Th* WandtriHgi of Peojilet, p. 63. Cambridge, 1911. 

§ Petrie, FL, Hittorg of Sgypl, I. p. 94. 
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Without reforriiig iti detail to the Egyptian ttorica illustrated by various uuthors 
(Schmidt, Octteking, 6iairrid)v>Ruggcri, liiusutti), it is specially interesting to note 
that Schmidt gives the nasal index of modern Egyptian crania* as 46'3 ( ^ and ?); 
on the other hand nine Beja (Hnxlendon) skulls inensurcd by Solignmnf gave a nasal 
index of 52*9, which is certainly not the nasal index of a white race. That a like 
index is found amongst pre-dynastic Egyptians, whom Soligman} l>elievcs “ essentially 
similar” to the Beja, precisely confirms our thesis, that the one, as the other, were 
Ethiopians, i.e., distinct from I^encodcrms. The same can he said of some Barabra 
less mixed with the Negro typo—ex., the natives of the island of Pliilse. Schinidt§ 
measured 15 J skulls and 13 ? of those natives derived from a modern burial* 
ground, and although the series was rather scarce, it is interesting to note that 
the nasal index coincides sufHciently with that whicli Sorgi, Jun.| obtained from a 
more numerous Abyssinian series. The relationship of all these noii-Egyptiaa 
stocks can be clearly seen from the following figures:— 


1 

Abyssinlans 
(Sergi, J'ks.). 

Bnrnbra of Thilac 
(Schmbli). 

C. Group 
(Derry), 

Ni^lab suil 
(honquot). 

Nngmla 

(Fawcett). 

Nasal index 

4 9 

51*1 61-9 

1 

4 9 

Cl-4 53-8 

4 9 

Bl-1 02-7 

4 9 

61*7 63-9 

4 9 

61 0 61-6 


The scries of Nagoda studied by Miss FawcoltT may be considered as a 
transition series, although it was Itelieved to be pre-tlyuostic posterior research, shows 
it to be ouly so to a small degree, the greatest part of it belonging to the first four 
dynasties. As its locality is in Upper Egypt it is comprehensible that the pre- 
dynostic (Etbiopic) type is still prevalent, ns is the case in other scries,** for the 
same reason. 

We see the opposite in Lower Egypt, where the series of Gixa, which is a little 
later (Fourth, Fifth, Sixth Dynasties), shows, along with that Armenoid infiltration 
which so impressed Elliot Smith, a nasal index of 46‘2 in 103^. The indigenous 
substratum shows itself, on the other hand, in the females with a nasal index of 
50 in 65 ?.tt 

It is probable that the difference between Lower and Upper Egypt has been 
continually fed by the two opposite ethnological strains, and we may say that this 
difference has been perennially maintained because it is still found. 


* iicbmidt, E., “ Uber ale and neaagvptisclie Schitdcl,” Arek. Jaurn. Autkr^ B. xvii., pp. 137, 
209 226. 1666. 

t Hcligman, tve. eit., p. 687. 

t Jiid^ p. CIO. 

§ ticbaiidt E., “ Catalog der im Anatomischen Institut dcr Uuiversidiid T.eipx!g aufgcstclltcn 
craniologisohcn Sammlong,” Die Autkrvpolog'uekrn Prirai—Samtnlungen DtuttchlaKd*, /, p. 66 
and lol. Braunschweig, 1887. 

I Kergi, S., CratKia Jfabfuiniea, p. 25. Borne, 1912. 

^ Fawcett, C. D., “A second stuily of the variallou and correlation of the bumaii skull, with 
special reference to the Nagada crania,” liitimrtrikit, Vol. I, Part IV. August, 1902. 

•• Stt the nasal index of the first dynasty in Tliomson, A., and BandaU-Maclwr, 1)., The Axeirnt 
Jtaeet of tie Thebuid, p. 66. Oxford, 1903. 

ff The measurements of the nasal height amt breadth In the Giza series are to be found, happilyt 
in the Archaologieal Surrey of Svbia, Report for 1907-1908, Vol. II, p. 27. It Is regratUUle that 
the authors, Elliot Smith and Wood .Tones, do not give the roeasurcincuts for the nasal index of the 
pre-dynastic series of Naga-ed-DOr, which they examine in deUil ami illustrate by the cepbalix index, 
which is much less important. This constant omi»ioD has always prevented Elliot Smith from making 
those useful comparisons to which the nasal index has led us. it scorns that Hnllioka has studied 
the Naga-cd-D4r collection, but the results are still unpublished as far as we know. 
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The nasal index of 349 Egyptian soldiers tneasiired by Myers* gives a sensible 
augmentation going from north to south; trhile the average is 73*4 in the district 
of Dakahlia, it is 78*1 at Assrnt, and 78*9 at Keua, wliich almost reaches the 
latitudes of the oasis of Kharga. 

It is permissible to suppose that the actual difTeronce between tbo loptorrhines 
and the mcsoplatyrrhines is correlated to other differences, in the skin colouring, in 
the hairiness of the body, and in the facial profile, and that it wn.s so in the 
prehistoric Egyptian epoch; and as it is difficult to imagine the mesoplatyrrhino pre- 
(lynastics as orthognathous (certainly they were not so) and white*staiuc«l like the 
Libyans, there is no reason to suppose them of the same race of leptorrbincs ; it is 
therefore an error to speak of the JJbyans as if they were identical with pre-dynaslic 
Egyptians, when everything leads ns to believe that the one, os the other, lielonged to 
two different branches of humanity. 

On the other hand, it is possible that the Libyans were related to the pre-dynastic 
Mediterraneans of Lower Egypt (which would explain liow a proto-Berber lingois- 
tical element entered the Egyptian language), but these pre-dynostics of Lower Egypt 
are still unknown. It is true that as soon as the population of Lower Egypt appears 
in its tombs, that is, in the first dynasties, it confirms its Mcditermnean origin by its 
nasal index, which is very different from the Etbiopic nasal index of the pre-dynostics 
of Upper Egypt. We may infer that such a fnndaraontal dififeronce also existed 
between the neolithic populations, that of Upper Egypt Iming positively Ethiopian, 
while that of Lower Egypt (if it existedf) was positively Libyan. 

V. GIUFERIDA-RUGGERI. 
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Notes on Some Japanese Coins and Ooin-like Objects used as 
Amulets and in Charms. By IV. L. Hildhurgh. 

Ordinary current or obsolete coins are use<l in Japan (as similar coins are, or 
have been, used in other Asiatic countries and in Europe) os amulets or ns portions 
of the material associated with certain small magical ceremonies. Magical properties 
have also, because of the designs borne by them, been ascribed to various ooin-like 
tokens. 


According to the fluctuations of religious fervour, and the necessities of tlie rulers, 
ut times during the feudal period many of the coins in circulation were melted down 
to be cost into the form of religious images, bells, and the like, while in other cases 
the images were turned iuto coins, which thus derived a certain sanctity. The 
remains of the Daibutsu nt Kyoto, which was destroyed by an earthquake in the 
latter half of the seventeentli century were, for example, utilised for the making of 
the bun-sen riu, small coins with the character Bun on the reverse. These coins, 
which were mode during a period of about fifteen years, wore until recently quite 
plentiful, but are now becoming rare becanse they contain a proportion, very small, 
of gold, and, probably, silver, and because of the sanctity attached to thein.| On 
account of this sanctity the bun-sen are considered to be protective and to be useful 
in curing disease—thus, a finger-ring (which may be worn on any finger) made from 
a bun-sen is thought to prevent palsy (chuhi or chufu ')—and it is believed that if 
the stem of a pipe be made from the metal of the bun-sen, the mouth and tongue 
will be preserved from injury due to the smoking of that pipe.§ 


• Kyers, C. S., ‘^Contribution to Egyptian Anthropology”; 111, “The Anthropometry of the 
Modem Hahommedanii,” Awrs. - XstAr. Inst., Vol. S6, p. 346 et. teq, 1906. 

t Neolithic stations in Lower Egypt have been noticed by De Morgan, J., Richerches sur l«s 
erigines de VEgyyte, p. 26 et. stq. Paris, 1897. 

J N. O. Munra Coins of Japan, p. 123. 
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Otliors of the old rin coins are ul;.© used curatively. For the relief of stomacli- 
ache there is a charm in use at Kyoto, in which seven old oue-rin pieces nro stirred 
about in water, after which the water is swallowed. For other medicinal piirjiosos 
there are rin of other periods to be used. 

A tempo (an oight-rin piece, from the Tempo Era), placed beneath a patient’s 
pillow or his mattress, is believed to prevent bed-sores; the ]>atieiit must not know 
that the coin is being thus placed, or the procedure is useless. 

There is a largo obsolete coin, still (jnite common, shaped like a Jupaiicso sword- 
guard, which was issued by the Daiinyo of Akita, upon one face of which is the 
series of the Eight Trigraras (the Hak-ke of the Japanese ; the Paf-kwa of the 
Chinese, from whom it was derived), and upon whoso reverse arc two hoteo (the 
Japanese phoenix) birds. Although I have not found any account of the cmployinont 
of this coin in snperstitious practices, it would seem highly prolxiblo that it had been 
so used, for to the Hak-ke many mystical properties are ascribed, upon which much 
has been written by the .Japanese, and it is constantly oniployod by fortune-tellers in 
divining. The Eight Trigrams form a very commonly-iiseil dc.sign uj>on the coin amnlcls 
of China, in which country that design is placed above the <b>orways of habitations 
to ke6p out evil spirits ; it is only fair to note, however, that in Japan 1 have met 
with no traces of such use of the symbol. The hotco binls, which appear on the 
reverse, arc birds of good omen, but have not, so fur as I know, any magical virtues 
attributed to them. 

Of the tokens which, I have but little doubt, have in very many instauccs l)een 
used as amulets, there are a considerable uumltor. These tokens, together with many 
others to which no snperstitious ideas have been attached, are known as E-*en 
(Picture-sen), because of the designs upon tlieir faces. The e-sen are treated of in 
many of the Japanese books on coins ; there is, indeed, one book, E-sen," which is 
devoted entirely to them, in which rubbings of a large number have been reproduced. 
It is unfortunate for the present purpose that these books give little more than a 
description of each specimen, with, perhaps, an indication of its degree of rarity. 

The e-sen were not issued in Japan, it appears, until about 162-1, when a number 
were coined at a new mint at Kyoto. Dr. N. G. Miinro, in his Coins of Japan, to 
which I am indebted for many of the details concerning the forms of the e-sen, says 
that there seems to be little doubt that the idea of these objects was imported from 
China, and did not originate in Japan. The e-sen, which have the same composition 
a^ ordinary coins, were made for various purposes. Some were issued as coinmemo- 
ative pieces to be given to the subscribers to a now temple,* or to its visitors, or 
to be di8tribiite<l (or perhaps sold) on the occo-sions of certain festivals j others were 
to commemorate the opening of a new mint, or to use up an excess of metal after 
coinage ; others were merely for gaine-coimfcrs. There is a popular belief, which 
I have several times met, but which I do not rememljcr having seen recorded, to 
the effect that the e-sen, and sometimes also the bun-sen, were species of tally-coins, 
one being coined at the conclusion of the making of a certain number (usually given 
as 10,000) of the ordinary coins. Quite often there may be found, uiwn the branched 
rods carrying the coins as they came from the caster, one or more e-$cn lienring a 
Buddhist invocation or a figure of Daikokn, or some design of like import. These 
might have been cast thus in order to economise in the number of pattern-pieces 
required, but there is a possibility, I think, that they were intended to secure a 

* In China " charms [consisting in the case Teferred to, of stnall brass swonls with a rouD<l coin 
“ welded to them], are cast occasionally when temples are being erccteil or restored, for distribution 
" among tho inhabitants of the wanl or parinh, to avert the iUs provoked by the building works, 
“ especially by the disturbance of the spirits of the soil."—de Groot, The Iteligitnts Syaem of China, 
Vol. VI, Book II, p. 99C. 
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fortunate termination to the process, or oren, possiblj, to endow’ the coins with which 
they were cast with properties which might otherwise be lacking. The e-scn with, I 
believe, a few exceptions, were not intended to be used as coins, and were not current 
as such. They are no longer issued; at the present time only imitations of the old 
ones are made. 

The designs upon the e-sen are quite numerous, while there arc often many 
variations of the same design. The reverse of an e-sen is generally blank. As may 
1)0 seen from the accompanying list, many of the designs have a fortunate siguiTicance, 
wherefore I think that there can be but little doubt that a number of the e-sen were 
issued with the expectation that they would bo used as amulets or as religious 
objects. Amongst the designs to be found are the following* :— 

Inscriptions consisting of religions formnlm, such as “Namu Amida Butsu" 
(“ I adore thee, 0 eternal Buddha ’’f), or “ Namu Myo Ho Benge Kyo ” (“ I 
“ adore thee, 0 admirable precept of the sacred books of the lotus-flower ” ?) 

The ‘‘Seven Gods of Luck," or, more commonly, one of their number, either 
Daikoku or Ebisu. 

Shojo, the red-haired sea-demon, with his ladle and vessels for his drink. 

Tenjiu (the apothcosised scholar, Siigawara Michizano), Iveneath a plum and a 
pine-tree, emblems of good-fortune. 

The three monkeys (one blind, one deaf, one dumb), representing Koshin, the 
deification of that day of the month which corresponds to the 57th term of 
the Chinese Cycle. In Chinn monkeys are used as emblems of good-fortune, 
and are consequently often reproseuted on ornamental objects. 

The two foxes which serve ns the messengers of Inari. 

Horses in various forms, such as that of a horse with a pack upon its bock, or 
a horso coming out of a gourd, or a colt led by a man (or, often, a monkey). 
The idea of these is very likely due directly to Chinese influence, for horses 
aro to be found upon many of the smaller Chinese coins. The design of a 
horse with a monkey is considered in China, in certain respects, to be fortunate, 
and is quite frequently used in personal ornaments.^ 

A frisking horse, a peasant with a rain-coat, a pine-tree, and a flying stork, the 
whole being enclosed within a rope-like border. 

Phallic designs, which appear to be quite rare. Rubbings of some of these, 
very indistiuct, have been shown me by a Japanese coin-expert. They include 
four sets of figures in coition (similar to those upon Chinese coin-amulets, of 
which the e-sen in question was said [I know not with what authority] to 
be the prototype), and the middle portions of a male body and a female body 
facing each other. 

A sun, a crescent-moou, and stars. 

The selection of subjects such as the majority of those above quoted, seems 
to show that the makers of the e-sen undoubtedly had in view, in many instances, 
their employment as amulets. Daikoku and Ebisu, the “ .Seven Gods of Luck," the 
foxes of Innri, the Buddhist formulse, and deities, are all things such as are to l>e 
found upon printed paper charms iu common use, or iii other protection-bearing 
forms. There is an additional reason to conclude that many of the e-sen were utilised 
as amulets, lor in Japan objects are frequently so used, to which no direct religious 
significance is attached, they being merely commemorative objects associated with 


* Uoiit of those ate illustratod, from rubbings, in Cbitu «/ Japan. 
t Hepburn's Japansse-ERglitli Dictionary. 

I Various Japaness curative charms contaia an allusion, cither by picture, by date (through 
the horse as an animal of tbe Chinese Cycle), or otherwise, to hones, but I have not recorded the 
employment of e-stn showing horses In any charms of this character. 
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religious festivals, and considered to possess amulctio virtues wbicli are, I tbink, due 
(for reasons into wbiob it is not necessary to enter here) in part to their nssociatioiiH, 
and not entirely to the particular forms which they assume. It would appear, how¬ 
ever, that at the i)re8cnt time the use of the c-sen as amulets to bo oirricd lias almost 
or completely lapsed, for few of the considerable number of persons of whom I made 
inquiries conoemiug amulets in general, or as to coins (unspecified) ns amulets, or to 
whom 1 showed specimens of the e-sen, recognised them as umulets. Ou the other 
hand, the Japanese coin-expert to whom I have referred, stated that some of the 
e-sen had formerly been used as amulets; I have been told that an e-sen bearing one 
of the Buddhist formuliB, if placed in a purse, will prevent the loss of the other coins 
placed with it; I have seen upon the kamidana (the houso-ehrinc “God-shelf”) of 
a shop an e-sen, with a Buddhist inscription, upheld by a pair of figures, Daikoku and 
£bisu, kept as a charm ; and I have seen an e-sen with a figure of Daikoku, inounte*! 
in wood for placing in a small shrine, evidently with the same intention.* What seems 
to me almost conclusive evidence that the e-sen were formerly frequentiv carried on 
the person ns amulets lies in the signs of considerable wear which many of them 
show, for, since it is said that they did not circulate regularly as luuuey, this wear 
can bo best explained by assuming that they were employed as personal amulets. 

W. L. HILDBUBGH. 


REVIEWS. 

Egrypt: Aroliseology. Blackman. 

Les Temples Immergis de la Nubie: The Temple of Derr. By Aylward Q1 
M. Blackman. Lc Cairc, Iroprimerie de I'lnstitut Fran^ais d’Archcologie UT 
Orientale. 1913. 

This volume is a part of the enterprise of the Egyptian Govommoiit for saving 
the temples of Ix>wer Nubia, which are now endangered by the back-water from the 
Aswan Dam. The raising of the dam .seven metres has carried the water into all 
the temples between Korosko and Aswan, thus endangering the records in all the 
ancient Egyptian buildings for over 100 miles. If all the temples which the Service 
des AntiquiUs de VEgypte is now publishing were as well done os this excellent 
publication of the Derr temple by Mr. Blackman, science might be entirely content. 

The temple at Derr, like the other temples of Kamscs II in Nubia, clearly 
displays the decadent stage of provincial art under this king. The temple is, further¬ 
more, like so many of the Nubian sanctuaries, largely cut from the native rock of the 
cliffs, and only the front was of masonry construction. Thu Ntibian sandstone is not 
firm in texture. It is so friable, indeed, that it can be easily worked with a jack-knife, 
or even a noil. The material is therefore not favourable to refined work in relief 
sculpture. Wheti we add that the sculptures at Derr were very evidently done by 
ignorant and careless provincial artists, whose plastic crudities were to some extent 
veiled by the plentiful use of colour, it will be evident that Derr does not represent 
a very notable chapter in the history of Egyptian art. Nevertheless the records in 
the temple are of very great archmological importance, and quite worthy of the 
sumptuous publication in which they have appeared. B e shall never lio able to 
reconstruct the temple ritual as it was performed by royalty in early Egypt, without 
just such full and detailed publications as we have in this volume. 

Besides the religious scenes on the walls, there is also a scries of reliefs intended 
to commemorate Ramses II’s victories, and these are therefore of historical content. 
As customarily, the wall on the north side of the outer hall displays victories in the 

• This last object is Ulustrated in Fig. 4 of Plate IV of my paper on “Japanese Popular Magic 
connected with Agricultoro and Trade,” in the Trans. Japan Soeidy rf London, VoL XII, 
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uorth, that is Asia; while the south wall contains the Pharaoh's southern wars, that 
is his Nubian campaigns. 

All this material, religious and historical, Mr. Blackman has presented in sixty- 
two fascimile plates, very clearly reproduced in collotype. In view of the fact that 
the author, as stated in the preface, was working single-handed, these plates represent 
a highly successful performance, for your reviewer i-ealises by arduous experience liow 
difficult and trying is photography under the unfavourable physical conditions, like 
sand-storms, heat, and turbid water for the dark-room, which Nubia furnishes. 

The discussion of the materials presented in these facsimile plates occupies one 
hundred and thirty-one pages of introductory text. In this text the inscriptions 
accompanyiug the relief scenes arc repeated in full in hieroglyphic typo. A com¬ 
parison with the reviewer’s own copies and photographs of the walls at Derr shows 
that this publication of the texts is very carefully and accurately done. The accom¬ 
panying translations are excellent, and like the archmological commentary, display full 
familiarity with the recent literature and thorough competence in modern scientific 
Egyptology. The arrangements for connecting descriptive text with the plates are 
very practically effected by a key plan of each wall, with the relief scenes numbered. 
The commentary is reinforced by detailed drawings at the end, represeriting crowns, 
costumes, insignia, and the like. At the end of the text tlicro is a very full series 
of indexes, including the divinities, with their attributes in hieroglyphic; the head¬ 
dresses, variants in the name of the temple and of Kanisos II; the works of colleagues 
cited ; and finally, a general index. 

• Mr. Blackman has given us what will always unquestionably be a standard 
publication of the Nubian temple of Derr, and ho is to Im congratulated oti having 
done a thorough and useful piece of work. JAMES HENRY BIIEA.STED. 


Australia: Ethnography. Spencer. 

Native Tribes of the Northern Territory of Australia. By Professor Baldwin QC 
Spencer. 1914. WU 

Professor Spencer's account of the natives of Northern Australia has been eagerly 
awaited by anthropologists, and they will not be disappointed in the volume now 
under review. The book is full of interest and contains much information of a high 
anthropological value; it is profusely illustrated with excellent photographs and a 
number of coloured reproductions of objects collected by the author and now in the 
Melbourne Museum. 

The district investigated by Professor Spencer, and here discussed, includes the 
basins of the Telegraph and Alligator rivers on the mainland, and Bathurst and 
Melville Islands. One very noticeable feature among many of the trilws visited is 
the small numl>er of children, for even under normal conditions, and where there is no 
scaicity of food, the natives do not appear to increase in numl>er, while they rapidly 
decrease os soon as they come in contact with strangers. Perhaps one of the chief 
reasons for the stationary population is that most of the younger women are in the 
possession of the older men, while the small number of Uio latter seen by the author 
may be due to their being put out of the way by the younger men when these 
require wives. A remarkable custom is in vogue among the Kakadu, according to 
which, on the death of any man, one of his wives may be handed over to one of 
the men standing to her in the relationship of no-ornberi (more probably ngomberi, 
which includes her sons). .She must not be bis own mother, but may be any other 
of his father’s wives. Even before his father’s death the son calls this particular 
woman by the same name that he applies to bis wife, and it seems that be aud the 
woman are usually about the same age. 
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The ‘‘class” organisation, wliich prevails over almost the whole of Australia, 
is absent in a group of tribes on the northern coast-line, which incliulcs the Kakadu, 
Umorin, and Geimbio, which, with certain other tribes, constitute the Kakadu nation. 
If it ever existed wliich the author thinks utilikolj—all trace has now been lost, 
and it is replaced by a local organisation which regulates marriage. 

Totemism is strongly marked in all the tribes ; in some, such as the J.arakia, 
ill the neighbourhood of Port Darwin, each toteinic group occurs only iu one moiety 
of the tribe. In those tribes the totem descends in the patenml line. In others 
the same totemic group is found on each side of the tribe, and descent is iu the 
maternal lino; while in yet others, such as the Kakadu, each child's totem is deter¬ 
mined by the spirit of the dead person lie or she is thought to raiucjiriiate. 

Professor Spencer has described two types of Intichiuma ceremony among the 
natives of Central Australia in his previous work.s. Ho has now discovered that 
both these types are also present among certain tribes of the Noilhern Territory, 
where their oceurrence is of considerable interest as a further indication of the wide 
distribution of this typo of ceremony; they are now known from Lake Eyre in the 
south to Coburg Peninsula iu the north. There is considerable variation in the 
matter of eating the totcmic animal or plant. Among the majority of lril>cs 
the members either do not eat their totem at all or only sparingly ; iu some the 
mothorV totem may not be eaten unless it is given by a member of that totemic 
group; while among others, such as the Kakadu, there appear to be no restrictions. 

The belief in spirit children who inhabit certain localities and enter women, 
causing them to become pregnant, which was first discovered among the central 
tribes, is universal among these Northern Territory tribes. For instance, the Miingari 
believe that the ancestors of the trilie in the far iiack ages wandered about the 
country, stopping at certain places and performing ceremonies, during which 
tlioy shook tlicmselves, with tho result that spirit children emanated from their 
bodies. These children now enter the bodies of women and are born as their 
children. Among tho Miiugarai and Yungman tribes they belong to the same totem 
as the ancestor from whom they emanated, but it seems that this is not always the 
cose among the Kakadu trilic, for among them the ancestor aiinounces to tho father 
of tho child exactly who the latter is and to which totem it bcloiigs, which need 
not be that of the reincarnated ancestor. There is a gum tree near Uoper River 
full of these spirit children, awaiting a favourable opportunity to he reborn. Tho 
sexes ore supiiosed to alternate in each successive reincarnation. As among the 
Arunta, so among these northern tribes, there seems to lie no idea of any 
connection between sexual intercourse and procreation, and tho existence of half- 
castes is explained in all good faith by their mothers, “Too much mo eat cm white 
man’s flour.” It is very suggestive of tho imiiortance of a fresh kind of food that 
the natives consider this sufficient explanation, and accept the light-coloured infants 
as their own, even though they may be fully aware that their women have had 
intercourse with foreigners. 

In spite of tho fact that the nights are very cold over the greater part of tho 
territory (the thermometer registering 29 degrees F. in some places), lioth men and 
women go naked, with the exception of a small apron or tassel, and, although they 
feel the cold keenly, they have never made any use of tho skins of kangaroos, wallabies, 
and opossums which they catch in considerable numbers and cook for food. Paper 
bark is the only kind of protection from the cold that the native has deviscil for 
his person or his shelter. Men, women, children, and dogs crowd together at uight 
into a tent of boughs and paper bark and get what warmth they can from each other. 
The opening of tho tent is closed np, and smoky fires are made inside in order 
to drive off the mosquitos which infest the country during the wet season, and are 
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an unmitigated plague and a source of much disease and mortality among the natives. 

The author gives most Interesting descriptions of the burial and mourning cere¬ 
monies of the various tribes. Those of the Melville and Bathurst islanders are most 
elaborate, and differ completely from any on the mainland, where ground burial, tree 
burial, and oannil>alism seem to be practised in their respective areas. On these 
islands, whether the deceased is male or female, the body is at once buried in a grave 
about 4 feet deep. Some months later the natives go into the scrub and cut down 
trees for grave posts, which are erected witli much dancing, singing, and an elaborate 
ceremonial. There is no indication of sorrow throughout the whole ceremony, and it 
is evident that it is performed with the idea of gratifying the dead person, and at 
the same time of intimating that the survivors expect the deceased to remain quiet 
and not to trouble them farther. The posts which are set up on the grave are usually 
about twelve in number, and vary in height from about 5 feet to 12 feet, and from 
9 inches to 12 inches in diameter. They are of various shapes and are decorated 
with geometrical patterns in black, white, yellow, and red. The decorator of each 
post chooses his own design and anyone seems to be allowed to assist. lu some 
cases the posts are not all erected at one time, but are added a few at a time at 
intervals. 

Space does not permit of reference to the many customs and ceremonies 
minutely and lucidly described by Professor Spencer, nor to the weapons, implements, 
and objects of various kinds which are the subject of numerous illustrations, and are 
fully described in the text. Apart from some lack of system in the spelling of 
native words, the present volume is a worthy successor of the previous works on 
Central Australia which Professor Spencer brought out in collaborution with Mr. F. 
J. Gillen, whose death is so greatly to be deplored and to whose memory this 
volume is dedicated. C. G. S. 


Coffey. 
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Ireland: Archseologry. 

TAe Bronze Age in Ireland. By G. Coffey, with eleven plates and many 
illustrations. Dublin : Hodges, Figgis and Co., Ltd. ; London: Simpkins, 
Marshall and Co. 1913. 

When the time comes to write the full history of the Bronze Age in Ireland a 
fascinating volume will be given to the learned public, for perhaps in no country 
in the world will greater interest attach to that reach in the river of civilisation than 
in this western island. No one woithl be more leody to admit that that time has 
not yet come than the author of The Bronze Age in Ireland. Indeed, this fact is 
fully recognised in the preface to the work in question. When that time comes 
this book and Wilde’s well-known Catalogue will be amongst the first authorities in 
conuection with implements and weapons, just as Abercromby's monumental work 
on Pottery must bo in relation to that branch of human manufacture. But the 
moment for such a work will not arrive until excavation oh a much larger scale 
than has so far l>ecu attempted has been carried out, and excavation, always 
difficult in Ireland, is to-day perhaps more difficult than ever, owing to circumstnnees 
which it would be usoloss here to discuss. 

Whatever views we may have as to a possible Mesolithic or late Palseolitbic 
epoch ill this country, no one doubts that the Neolithic period passed into that of 
Bronze without gap of any sort. 

What were the ethnological affinities of the race which then inhabited Ireland, 
the dominant race that is, no one can say with any certainty, nor can one be sure 
how the knowledge of bronze was introdneed to them. But Ireland was not an 
isolated eountry, for, as Mr. Coffey points out, Algean, Scandinavian, and Iberian 
infinences can bo detected in the remains of the period. The most remarkable thing 
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about this time was tlie extraordinary amount of gold ornaments witicb must then 
have been manufactured. The late Dr. Frazer had a theory, based upon a considcra' 
tion of the weights of certain of the ornaments, that this gold was of Roman origin. 
No one now doubts that it was wholly of local origin, perhaps largely from the 
county of Wicklow, where gold is still to be found or has lately been found. Of tho 
ornaments manufactured from the precious metal many examples remain, but these 
are almost certainly but a small pmportion of those which were made, which were 
later on discovered by hunters after treasure and barbarously melted down and 
sold for tho price of tho bullion. The late Mr. Day once showed the writer 
of this review a small piece of thin worked gold, admittedly all that remained of 
“ a bucketful ” which had been sold to some jeweller and melted down. And there 
are many such coses. 

Mr. Coffey’s book, as has already Ikscii said, relates mainly to implements and 
weapons ; it is profusely illustrated, and those who know tho other writings of its 
author need hardly be told that it is full of interest for all archicologists. 

BERTRAM C. A. WINDLE. 


Physical Anthropology: The Spine. Le Double. 

Traite det Variations de la Colonne Vertebrale de Pllorntne ct de hur QT 
Signification au Pourt de Vue de CAnthropologie Zoologique. Par M. le U# 
Prof. A. F. Le Double, de Tours. Paris: Vigot Freres. 1912. 

The late appearance of a notice of this really valuable work is wholly due to 
an oversight on the part of the reviewer. This book repre.sent.s the Inst great work 
of one of the foremost of French anatomists of our time—one who knew not only 
how to observe and what to observe, but also had acquired tho art of lucid and 
scholarly expression. Professor Le Double’s book is a systematic account of the 
numerical variations which occur in the vertebral series of tho spine of man ; ho has 
brought together the facts gleaned by anatomists in all lands, and added to tbs 
general store a particularly large number of personal ob.ser vat ions. For many years 
to come this will remain a standard work of reference for anatomist and anthropo¬ 
logist. A supplement to the main work deals with the variations of the bones of 
the human skull. A. KEITH. 

Folklore. Burne. 

The Handbook of Folklore (New Edition, revised and enlarged). By QO 
Charlotte Sophia Burne. London : Sidgwick and Jackson (for the Folk-Lore 00 
Society). 1914. 

The original Handbook of Folklore, published in 1890, has long been out of 
print, and unobtainable except at a price far above that at which it was issued. 
Although the present handbook retains the name and the general scheme of classi¬ 
fication of the original work, it has been so completely re-written and expanded that 
it has become, to all intents and purposes, an entirely new book. Its appearance, 
which, for several years, has been expected by students of its subject, has well 
fulfilled their anticipations, and Miss Burne is to bo cougratulntc<l on its completion, 
for she undertook it siniultaueously with, and in addition to, other important literary- 
work connected with the Folk-Lore Society. 

Divided into three parts—” Belief and Practice,” ” Customs,” and “ Stories and 
Sayings ’’—the book covers the whole of that ” learning of the people ” (whether 
they be or be not what wo call “civilised” folk) which is termeil, shortly, 
“ Folklore.” Tho headings of the chapters show tho fascinating nature of the field 
to bo covered, and the importance of tho subject to tho ethnologist—Tho Soul and 
Another Life ; Superhuman Beings ; Omens end Divination ; The Magic Art; Disease 
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and Leechcraft; Social nud Political Institutions; Bites of Individual Life; Occupa¬ 
tions and Industries ; Calendar Fasts and Festivals ; Games, Sports, and Pastimes ; 
Stories ; Songs and Ballads ; Proverbs and Riddles ; to take some of them—while 
the number of examples quoted in illustration of the subjects dealt with make the 
book engaging to the general reader. 

An excellent introduction describes what folklore is and what it covers—“ every- 
'* thing which makes part of the mental equipment of the folk, as distinguished 
** from their technical skill ”—and gives a set of instructions and directions, based 
on the practical experiences of several successful collectors of folklore in the British 
Isles and abroad, as to the best methods to be employed in getting into touch with 
the inner lives and the intimate beliefs of the people within the worker’s field. In 
furtherance of such collecting work a valuable “ Questionary ” is given as Appendix B, 
while Appendix A gives directions as to the terminology to be employed in order 
to ensure accnracy in reporting in the place of the sometimes slipshod, and conse¬ 
quently impaired—from the student’s point of view—wording not infrequently to be 
found in printed articles or manuscript reports. 

It would savour of impertinence for an individual to attempt to criticise as a 
whole the matter eoutaiueJ in a book of this kind, a book prepared by an expert 
along lines laid down by, and, to a certain extent, with the a.ssistance of, specialists 
in tlio various departments of its subject; and this is the more so in that the author 
has had the fortunate privilege of having her work receive its baptism of criticism— 
and that from some of those most competent to criticise it—before its publication. 
Two small suggestions, however, I would venture, with regard to the form of the 
book, which now corresponds, ns to paper and binding, wiUi the other publications 
of the Folk-Jx>re Society. One, that the “Introduction,” the “ Questionary,” and the 
compendium of terminology, be at some time issued together, a.H a separate booklet, 
in order to help to bring into the ranks of the collectors of folklore some of those 
persons in whose lives old customs, old stories, and the like, play so usual a part 
that it is not realised by them that the life of the world is cot wholly as their 
own, and that to them there have been bequeathed relics which are fast fading into 
thiu ghosts or nothingness. The other, that the Folk-Lore Society may see its way, 
when the present book is reprinted, to issue a thin paper edition with flexible covers 
(and, possibly, in two volumes, one containing the three sections I have just specified, 
the other the nineteen chapters of descriptive matter and the remainder of the work), 
suitable for carrying among the impedimenta of those leisured travellers, tliose visitors 
to friends in Africa and the East, and those other persons similarly favourably 
situated for the acquisition of interesting matter, who exist in times less strenuous 
than the present. 

The aim of the book is summed up iii the opening lines of the Preface; “ It 
“ is addressed to officers of the public services, to missionaries, travellers, settlers, 
“ and others whose lot is cast among uncivilised or half-civilised populations abroad; 
“ to residents in country places at home; to medical men, philanthropic workers, 
“ and all educated persons whose lives and duties bring them into touch with the 
“ uneducated. Such persons have it in their power to contribute very greatly to 
“ the advance of an important study, the value of which is as yet hardly fully 
“ appreciated ; and it is believed that they will be willing to do so, if only the way 
“ is pointed out to them.” The book fulfils, I think, in every way the requirements 
of that aim, and it is therefore to be hoped that the unselfish labours of Miss Burne 
and those who have been associated with her in the preparation of the volume will 
receive the reward they wish, in an increase in the active workers in their chosen 
department of ethnology. W. L. H. 
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Afrioa, East: Circumcision. Browne. 

The Circumcision Ceremony in Chuka. By G. St. J. Orde Browne. QQ 

In Man (1913, 79) an account was given of the ceremony of circtim- Ou 
cision among the Amwimlte of Kenya Province, British I'^st Africa. It may now 
perhaps bo of interest to describe the decidedly dilTcrent customs existing among 
their neighbonrs of Clinka. 

The age of the patient is usually rntlicr greater than in Mwimbe or among the 
Akikuyu ; in fact, it is by no means rare to see almost full grown young men wlio 
are still waiting for the ceremony to lie performed on them. The avcriige age may 
l>e said to be about sixteen, for both sexes, though it varies largely. The ceremony 
is supposed to take place at tlto harvest time, that is twice a year in Chuka ; but 
the time is generally liberally expanded, and may be almost any date within the two 
mouths nearest the harvest. 

On the morning of the ceremony there is a dance, in which all adults seem to 
take part; this takes place outside the village and is in no way peculiar to the 
ceremony. The hoy meanwhile is taken away by his friends to wash in the river, 
this being about nine or ten o’clock as a rale. After about half an hour's cleansing in 
the river, he returns, wearing no clothes of any sort, and having l>een shaven all over the 
previous day. Round his waist is twisted a cloth rolled up into a rope, the tail of which 
hangs down behind ; while in front there hangs from a string a banana “ bud ” cut from 
the end of a bunch of bananas. This depends from the waist just over the private parts. 

On the return of the boy from the river, the dance which has been going on 
breaks up, and the men of the party crowd to the place where the operation is to 
be performed. This is apparently any open space handy for the village. There the 
boy seats himself in the attitude common to the ceremonies of all the Kenya trilics; 
he squats ou the ground, the heels well under him, the knees separated, the head 
thrown back, and the bands held upwards with the elbows resting on the knees. A 
** godfather ” stands behind him, holding him under the arms. The operator comes 
up, seizes the foreskin with the lingers of one hand, and cuts off the extremity with 
a small leaf-bladed knife, throwing it away on the ground. Previous, however, to 
cutting the actual flesh, he takes the banana bud which hangs down in front, and 
cuts off the tip of this, which ho throws away, afterwards cutting the string round 
the waist and removing and throwing away the whole bud. 

As soon as the extremity of the foreskin has been removed, the ojicralor, with 
the help of a young warrior, gathers up the remaining edges of it, and through them, 
over the giant penis, he thrusts two long thorns, crossing each other. The boy is 
lifted to his feet in a fainting condition, and the cloth which be wears round his 
waist is taken off and put round his neck ; the ends are brought down in front, 
crossed on the chest, brought under each arm, and tied at the back. A skin is 
thrown round him, a monkey-skin head-dress is put on his head, and a shield and 
spear are thrust into his hands. Thus fitte<l out ihe unfortunate boy is led away by 
the warriors to the dance which has been resumed uioaiiwhile ; in this ho is expected 
to take some part, in spite of the extreme pain in which he obviously is. After 
some ten minutes of this ho is led on to the small hut in which he has been living 
during the previous mouth or so, close to the village, and of a very temporary nature. 
In this he seats himself; the roof is so slight and scanty that the hut is really more 
like a mere enclosure. 

After a few moments the operator arrives, having 8]>ent the interval in consuming 
the ceremonial native beer in large quantities. Ho seats himself in front of the 
boy, and draws out the two thorns which are sticking through the remaining portion 
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of the foreskin. These lie gives to the boj, who breaks them and throws them awav. 
The operator tlien takes the small knife once more, and trims off all the remaining 
pieces of the foreskin which are left; in this he is assisted bj the onlookers, who 
point out all the scraps which he has overlooked, it being considered that the 
operation would be a most unsatisfactory one were any raw edges of skin left. This 
part of the proceeding is a leisurely one, frequent pauses being made for further 
examination; two warriors sit on either side of the boy to assist him, to support his 
penis with leaves, to facilitate the operation, and also to check the bleeding. As 
soon os the process is considered os satisfactorily completed, the goat-skin garment 
is again put round him, and he is left to recover from the effects. A small boy 
attends him and brings him tlie necessary food and firewood; there appear to be no 
restrictions as to food, though it is considered wisest to live chiefly on native gruel 
for some few days after the operation. Healing may take anything from a few days 
to a month or more, unless complications such os blood poisoning ensue. 

It will bo noticed that the whole affair U comparatively simple, and that there 
is not the elaborate preparation and gathering of a large number of subjects that 
takes place among some of the ncigbhonring tribes. Tlie operator attends to each 
boy or group of boys that may await him in the villages, and the whole ceremony 
is of a casual and impromptu nature. 

It is interesting to note tlie presence of the banana bud, and the prominent 
part which it plays; in Mwimbe, the subjects carried the buds as they,came to the 
place of operation, and thou threw them away as they took their places, the bud 
being an insignificant and unnecessary detail in this case. At the same time the 
banana bud even now is tending to disappear from the ceremony, and it is not 
uncommon to see a circumcision in Chuka in which the bud plays no part at all. 

The small hut, again, in which be is supposed to live, tends to become obsolete ; 
in many cases the second ceremony takes place in a conveuient clearing in the 
bush, and the l>oy lives in a hut in the village. 

The circumcision of the girls is also of an unusual and characteristic nature; 
like that of the boys, it takes place in two parts, but the division is more marked, 
since the two ceremonies take place on succeeding days, as is the case in Mwimbe, 
where the ceremony in the case of the boys is carried out in one operation. 

The girl who is the subject, goes through much the same preliminaries as the 
boys ; that is to say, she is instructed by suitable elderly women in such matters as 
correct behaviour under various circumstances. This, however, is of rather a casual 
nature, and there is no particular isolation or extreme discipline to bo undergone. 

On the morning of the operation the girl goes to bathe, being entirely naked. 
The whole village has joined in celebrating the occasion, the women being par¬ 
ticularly prominent in their demonstrations; the men who are specially concerned, 
owing to relationship or for other reasons, take a considerable interest, but the 
remainder of the male population is apt to be somewhat superior. There is none of 
the dancing by the girl, dressed as a warrior, as there is in Mwimbe ; the only 
resemblance is iu the use of a certain amount of paint on the face, notably the spots 
of pink dye obtained from bark. 

The girl returns from the bathe, aud is greeted witli a storm of screams from 
the assembled women. She is conducted to the centre of a circle of women in a 
convenient open space, in the centre of which she is seated. Meii are not usually 
present in the actual circle round the girl, though the matter is not regarded in the 
same light as it is among the Akikuyu, where it is a very grave breach of decorum 
to appear at such a ceremony. 

An elderly woman comes forward, and cuts off the edges of the laiia mi/iora 
with a small razor; the scraps of skin are thrown on the ground and discarded * a 
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certain amount of blood is lost, but tbo operation does not ap{)car to be a very serious 
one. ^ A “godmother” holds the girl under the arms during the operation, and the 
position of the feet, &c., is the same as that of the Amwimbe and the other tribes 
near. 

As soon as the operation is completed the girl is assisted on to her feet, and is 
dressed in the skin worn by the godmother; she is then led away to the village to 
recover. Since she is generally the only patient, there is none of the ceremonial 
forming up for the arrival or the departure that there is in the case of the Mwimlm 
girls, who are usually opcrute<i upon in batches of several. 

In the village the girl is fed ou milk and native gruel until the next morning. 
She lives in a small shelter close to the village, and wears a grass mat wrapped 
round her, so as to conceal her whole body from head to knees. On the morning 
following the first operation the same crowd of old women assemble, usually accom¬ 
panied by one or two elderly men, and the girl seats herself upon a mat close to 
the little hut in which she has bccu living. She again takes up the position for 
oircurocision, and the old woman appears and cuts away a considerable portion of 
the labia mnjora. Owing to the operation 
of the previous day the whole region is 
considerably swollen and inflamed ; the 
renewed cutting therefore produces a flow 
of blood which may be considerable. The 
proceedings last some little time, and the 
patient appears to suffer considerably. 

Immediately the result is considered satis¬ 
factory the girl has her face violently 
rubbed, and she is dragged up on to ber 
feet: she then retires to the hut again, 
where she Temaius till she is sufficiently 
well to walk about in comfort. This is 
generally about n month, since the brutal 
cutting sometimes indulged in by the old 
women of Mwimbe does not appear in 
Chuka, and the wound inflicted is there¬ 
fore not very serious. 

In comparing the ceremonies for Imth 
sexes with those of the neighbouritig 
Amwimbe, the following points are worth noting, as being conspicnously difiereut:— 

(a) In the case of both sexes the absence of a considerable amount of noise 
and excitement which exists in the Mwimlm ceremony; the use of 
much less ceremony and special costume ; the single patient, in place of 
a group; the absence of the procession of patients from the ground, 
presumably owing to the fact that there is only one ; and the absence 
of the millet porridge which is spat about freely iu the Mwimbe 
ceremony, 

(4) In the case of the boys, the use of the banana bud is peenliur ; the fore¬ 
skin is completely, removed aud there is no scrap of skin left bangiug 
down ; the thorns which are stuck through the foreskin after the first 
operation, with their subsequent removal and breaking, do not appear in 
Mwimbe ; the double operation for the boys is also restricted to Chuka 
and £mbu. 

(c) In the female ceremony the dress is far less elaborate, and the previous 
dancing, in which various details of the warriors dress are worn, does 
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not appear in Chukn; the face is painted to some extent, and the same 
pink bark dye is used to make small circles on the cheeks. (^Note; 
This was erroneously described as “earth” in the account in Man 
(1913, 79). 

The whole ceremony is of a simpler and loss uproarious nature than amout; 
the Mwimbe ; in fact, the Chnka circumcision is quiet and 'orderly compared with 
the wild excitement in all sections of the population which arises in Mwimbe. 

The various details tend to become neglected and ovcrlookeil, and there seems 
to be no very strong adherence to the small points of ritual ; for instance, the 
banana bud is sometimes omitted in the operation on the l>oys. 

On the other side of the Chuko, the Embn differ to some extent from them in 
the details of the ceremony. The second stage exists, and thorns are used in the 
same manner ns in Chnka; but there appears to be a tendency to utilise the tliorns 
chiefly as a means to aggravate the pain of the ceremony in cases where the Imy 
is considered self-satisfied or lacking iu respect; in some oases four or five thorns 
may bo inserted. The age in Embu also is much younger; in fact, it is not 
unusual for boys of ten or eleven years old to be circumcised, though this seems a 
recent innovation. The banana bud docs not appear in the ceremony, which iu 
general resembles that of the Emberre and the Akikuyii. None of these three 
tribes practises a method similar to that of Mwimbe or Mem, iu which a scrap of 
the foreskin is left hanging. 

The dances of the boys before circumcision, and various oninments and charms 
worn for some time before, present many points of interest; in particular, the 
painting of the legs with white chalk appears in all sections of the Konya tribes, 
but the details vary in a striking manner. The costumes nud paraphernulia also 
vary considerably, and it is curious to note that the Emberre boys have the most 
elaborate dance, while the Chnka have the least striking one, although the actual 
operation is for more complicated in Chuka than in Emberre. The preliminary rites, 
instruction, and mode of life, also offer many interesting points for consideration ; 
with all these 1 hope to deal on another occasion. 

(Photographs :—No. I, boy, after first operation, dressed as warrior, ready for the 
dance j No. 2, boy awaiting operator; No. 3, Imy, after the dance, awaiting arrival 
of operator, for second operation; No. 4, first operation on boy; No. 5, operation 
on woman ; No. 6 (text), boy dressed in cloth tied round the chest, during process 
of healing. G. .ST. J. ORDE BROWNE. 


Mediterranean: Economics. 

Fluctuations in the Population of lrrig:atecl Oountries. 

K. A. C. Crettoell. 


Creswell. 

40 


An exceedingly interesting (vaper by Professor J. L. Myres, “ The Causes of 
Rise and Fall in the Population of the Ancient World,” appears in The Eugenic* 
lievietc, Vol. VII, p. 15. This study, however, is practically confined to one field— 
the basin of the Mediterranean. There appears to me to l>o another field deserving 


of study, ill which far wider variations are possible, and have, in fact, taken place 


oil many occasions. 


This field is the region comprised by Mesopotamia, Persia, and Central Asia. 
In this region agriculture depends to an overwhelming extent on irrigation, and I 
think it will be admitted generally that a region in which agriculture depends upon 
rainfall is in a far less vulnerable position than one that depends upon the upkeep 
of ail artificial system of canals or underground water conduits. Should the land in 
a region of adequate rainfall lie fallow for years, little, if any, harm is done, but 
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should the irrigation system of a region dependent upon it go out of repair, then 
the land quickly goes back to desert. 

In the first of the regions named, viz., Me.sopotnmia, the irrigation system 
consists of an elaborate network of canals, a system ndiich goes hack to the earliest 
times. In A1 Jazireh (= the Island), the region lying between the Euphrates and the 
I igris, water is drawn by canuLs from the higher level of the Euphrates through the in¬ 
tervening region to the Tigris flowing at a lower level, and this region has over been 
famous for its fertility. These canals, however, easily silt up if not kept in repair. 

Ill Persia the system is perhaps even more vulnerable. Here the irrigation is 
carricil on by underground conduits, known as knnats (in Afghanistan and Hcluchistaii 
a.s karezes). The topography of Persia is peculiar; it is a country of inland drainage, 
and may be described as’ a lofty tableland consisting of a series of unusually flat 
plains, intersected by mountain ranges; in fact, accounts of Persian travel give one 
the impression that the road invariably lies across a wide plain with distant luountain 
ranges to right and left. From springs at tlio foot of these mountains a series of 
kanals are leil to the lowest point in the nearly flat plain, and there lies the city 
and the area of cultivation on which it depends. Somewhat similar conditions prevail 
further East, in the region of Kashgar, Yarkand, and Kholan. Those htnaU are 
carried underground for distances up to thirty miles, and at depths varying from 
sixty to one hundred feet, and even more ; they are freipiently, but by no means 
always, lined with rings of baked claj', and they consequently need continual 
attention, os a comparatively small fall of earth will stop the stream. 

It is, I think, obvious that in regions such as these, any devastating war, loading 
to neglect of these artificial aids to cultivation, must, in a very short time, inevitably 
result in large tracts reverting to desert. The whole capital of the country us 
applied to agriculture is sunk in these works, and that capital will vanish with a 
speed almost inconceivable to those living in a country of adequate rainfall, and 
ouly an equivalent expenditure will restore the country, an expenditure hardly to 1)6 
looked for in a country exhausted by war. The population also will dwindle rapidly 
either by starvation or migration, as in a country of great distances and no roads, 
like Persia, plenty may reign in one province and famine in another. Recovery, 
therefore, is Ijound to be extremely slow as compared with what is possible in more 
happily situated regions. 

On considering the history of these regions the important purt played by the 
above considerations will, I think, be evident. Gibl)On, Sjwaking of the career of 
Timur, remarketl that five centuries have not sufficed to repair the ravages of a few 
years. With the greater knowledge of the East whicli we now possess, the full 
meaning of this has become abundantly evident. There is no more striking instance 
of this than in Seistan, recently the siihject of an archmologicul survey (G. P. 
Tate : Seistan, loc. eit., 1910-12). This region is de8Cril)ed as a fertile province 
by the early Moslem geographers, Yakubi, Ibu llaukal, and Istakhri, in the ninth 
and tenth centuries; its capital, Zaranj, lieitig intersected by numerous watercourses 
bringing water from the .SanTuudh. Acconling to Ali of Yezd, Timur invaded the 
district and destroyed Zaranj in 1383, and this region has over since been thinly 
iwpulated, the ground near the sites of many nncieut cities being seamed with 
irrigation channels now dry and out of repair. 

Merv, once one of the most fertile spots on the earth’s surface, was seriously 
injured by the Ghuz hordes in 1153, when the whole of Khurasan was laid waste, 
and finally ruined by Tului Khan, the general of Chingiz, in 1221, the whole 
po])ulatiou being massacred ; the collapse of the irrigation system must have followed 
as a natural sequel, and this would cause the region to revert to desert in a few 
years. In the course of centuries Merv recovered, bnt in 1785 Ma’sum, afterwards 
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Shall Murad of Bokhnra, fell uiion the place, which at this time was held bj 
Bahntm Ali Khan, destroyed the Sultan Bund, a barrage on the Murghab thirty 
miles aiMvc Morv, and tamed the oasis into a desert. Jnst a century later its 
restoration was commenced hy order of the Czar, and the reconstruction of the 
Sultan Bund itself has been contemplated. 

In Mesopotamia similar changes have been brought about. The great Nahrawan 
canal, AI-Katul-al-Kisrawi (the Cut of tho Chosrocs) loft the Tigris a short distance 
below Dm-, niid irrigated the lauds on the east bank of tho Tigris from above 
Sainorra to 100 miles south of Baghdad. In tho thirteenth century this great tract 
had become a desert, as during the two previous centuries it had gradually silted 
up, tho Seijnk Sultans having been too much occupied in continual wars to attend 
to tho regular dredging and mending of dykes. 

Agaiu, the Great Swamp, which at one time extended from Kufa to Basrah, 
covering an area 200 mile.s long by fifty brood, the formation of which commenced 
in .Sosaiiian times, became pcrmanciit and more and more extensive during the yeara 
of anarchy when the Moslem armies overran Mesopotamia, in the time of Mnhammed, 
when the dykes were neglected and “breaches came in all the embankments, for 
“ none gave heed, and tho Dikkans wore powerless to repair the dykes, so that 
“ the swamps every way lengthened and widened.” This led further to the shifting 
of tlie Tigris from the eastern to the western channel (Shatt-al-Hayy), all the 
country lying along its fonner course lieiug converted into a desert. 

To return to Persia. The katuit irrigation system prevailed in classical times, 
and is dcscrilmd by Polybius (X, 25), and it appears to me to bo possible that in 
the wars of Alexander, and a century later during the Parthian conquest, something 
similar to what has been described above may have happened. The fact that the 
series of Persian palaces—Susa, Persepolis, etc.—stops abruptly, and it is not . 
resumeil until Sasaiiiau times (a.d. 226), when it recommences in the series 
Firuzabad, Sarvistan, Tak Aivan, etc., requires explanation. With the single excep¬ 
tion of the late Parthian Palace of Hatra, near Mosul, not a single building of tho 
Parthian perioil is known, and as an explanation I would suggest that it was due 
to economic ruin, following on neglect to, and collapse of, the irrigation system, and 
tho iuevitable fall iu the population which this would entail, apart from any question 
of the numbers killed in actual warfare. 

I am, therefore, led to tho conclusion that the chief cause of the very great 
fluctuations iu the population of the regions mentioned has been the collapse of the 
artificial irrigation system, and that but for this, neither war, nor misgovernment, 
nor the general desiccation of Asia, would have sufficed to bring it about, although 
this latter has been shown to have been a factor, through the researches of Ellsworth 
Huntington. 

That the human factor as expressed in irrigation is of real importance, is . 
shown by the increase in tho rainfall which has been observed to follow in many places 
where the area of cultivated land has been increased by irrigation. The frequency 
of rain in Cairo nowadays, where it was unknown fifty years ago, bos often received 
comment. The increase in the rainfall at Teheran, where the planting of trees by 
the European Legations has been copied by the Persians, and tho irrigation canals 
considerably multiplied, was commented on in ISSb by Lord Curzon. This increase 
ap 5 >cars to have been maintained. I give the following figures from Eastern Persian 
Irak (p, 131) 1892, 9-44; 1893, 9-29; 1894, 10-66; 1895, 11-01; 1896, 9-71 

to September, equal to over 13 inches, as November is tho heaviest month (December, 
1895, was 3'22 inches). 

These figures are the more remarkable as they coincide with one of Ellsworth 
Huntington’s “world-wide dry periods,” 1887-97 {Pulse of Asia, p. 373). 
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As an explanation of tliis inerea.se in the rainfall, I would sn^tgest that, the 
ehlorophjll reaction being endothermic, there must l>e a perceptible loworiiig of the 
temperature over large tracts of cultivation. If this is the case it would have an 
appreciable effect on cotideiisation. K. A. C. CRESWKLL. 


41 


Eg-ypt: Ethnology. Smith. 

Professor Qiuffrida-RuKKeri’s Views on the Affinities of the 

Egyptians. Bij G. Elliot Smith. 

In Man (1915, 32) Professor Giiiffrida-Kiiggeri has, I think, tskcii Mr. Oric 
Bates and his speculations on the relationships of the Middle Nubians far too 
serioosly. Bates has l>ecome so obsessed by his intensive study of the Liiiyans 
that he sees them and their iiifluoucu everywhere. But his writings have served 
a useful purpose in that they have stimulated Giuffrida-Kuggcri to give us the 
luminous statement of his views in Man. 


With his protest against the sup^Kised Libyan nilinitics of the Middle Nubians 
I am in full agreement. In fact, the chief evidence utilized by Bates to demon¬ 
strate his case, namely, the circular superstructure of the grave, I have already 
employed* to explain the Libyan practice. For, os Firth pointed out, the Nubian 
type of structure is obviously an imitation of the Egyptian mastaba, so that if 
Imrrowiug occurred it is more likely that Libya got its idea.s from Nubia than the 
reverse. 


However, even if the Nubians did derive their burial customs from Libya, this 
does not affect the problem of the aflinitioa of the Middle Nubian population—even 
less so does the fact that one Middle Nubian woman of negroid type was scarred (or 
tattooed in a course way) with a typically uegro pattern (zee Bates’s argument). 

As regards the physical diameters of the human remains, they bear obvious 
witness to the close affinity which links the Middle Nubians to the Predynastic 
Egyptians on the one hand, and the peoples Giuffrida-Ruggeri calls Ethiopians 
on the other. With all that Giufirida-Ruggori says on the question of these affinities 
I am in full agreement: but I am not so sure of the justification for the sharp line 
of distinction he draws between the Ethiopian and the Meditermuean peoples. 

His explanation of the differences between the population of Upper and Lower 
Egypt that Itecame apparent in Protodynostic times is the obvious one that seems, 
a priori, to fit tbe facts of the case. It is au interpretation which, if it could be 
justified, would solve a host of problems. But unfortunately, as I have hinted in 
uiy reports to the British Association,! there are reasons which forbid an acceptance 
of this simple explanation. Giuffrida-Ruggeri claims that “ certain jiarticulars of 
civilisation ” (p. 53)—under which, as the footnote seems to imply, he includes the 
manufacture and use of copper tools, writing, and mummification—were introduced 
by these immigrants. But not only is there no evidence whatever that such 
“particulars of civilisation” were introduced into Egypt, but the most definite and 
precise proof that they originated in Egypt, and, in the case of the first two 
practices mentioned, among.st the Predynastic population of Upper Egypt. I am 
willing to admit that the change in the orientation of the corpse may bo due to 
the effects of the immigration and that the Protodynastic population of Lower 
Egypt became differentiated from that of Upper Egypt, partly ns the result of 
the incoming of a mixture of Mediterranean and Armenoid peoples from Syria, as 


• The JScolntion of the Jlork-ciU Tooth and the Dolmen. Rsays and Studies presented to 
William Ridgeway. 1913, p. 510. 

t lleporU ef the Cootmittee on the Phiftieal Charaeten of the Ancient Egyftiane. British 
Association Reports, 1913 and 1911. 

t As 1 suggested four years ago in The Ancient Hjyptiane. 
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I explained in mj last report to the British Association. It seemed only natural to 
assume that tlie remarkable cultural developments that occurred in Egypt at tho 
same pcrioil were due to the practices introduced by these newcomers; but tho 
evidence at present in our possession docs not justify us in adopting this obvious 
view, for it all points quite definitely and precisely to the conclusion that the mixed 
population, no doubt stimulated by the contact of races of different experience and 
traditions, attained a higher plane of culture by developing the distinctive civilisation 
which had been growing up on the banks of the Nile. 

But whnt justification has Giuffrida-Buggeri for drawing a sharp Hue of dis¬ 
tinction between the Ethiopians and Mediterranean people ? Apparently, if tho 
average of tho nasal indices is above or lielow 50, all other considerations must be 
set at naught, and the group of people put resi^cctively into tho Ethiopian or the 
Mediterranean group. lu tlio footnote on p. 55 he regrets that 1 have omitted 
“ these useful comparisons,” vrhich give such definite results. As a matter of facb 
the evidence of tho Early Preriynastic series from Naga-cd-der is so equivocal in 
respect of this point as not to advance the discussion much further, for the forty- 
four male skulls give an average nasal index of 49*4, whereas fifty-six females 
afford ail average of 52*4. [This point is one of the matters that have to be dis¬ 
cussed, with the complete evidence, in the final report of the Archmological Survey 
of Nubia.] 

The difficulty I find in adopting Giuffrida-Ruggeri’s conclusion may briefly be 
summed up. 

Most of the so-called early Mediterranean series of skulls are those of a mixed 
population precisely similar in composition to that of Lower Bgypt in the Pyramid 
Age. The earlier the series examined the larger becomes the proportion of skulls 
indistinguishable from tho majority of Predynastic Upper Egyptian skulks. Ou 
the contrary, an individual Armeiioid skull presents features of so characteristic a 
nature that it can be distinguished at a glance from a Mediterranean or an Ethiopian 
skull. 

Yet Giuffrida-Riiggcri* includes such contrasted types as the Armenian, the 
Scandiuaviau, and the Sicilian in one “elementary species,” from which he excludes 
the Preilynastic Egyptian, the skeletal remains of which in the majority of cases I 
defy him to distinguish from the earliest Mediterranean type.s, either in stature, 
cranial, facial, or nasal form. 

I maintain that though the earliest Mediterranean ]>opulation (when examined 
in large series) may possibly be distinguishable from the Predynastic Egyptians, 
tho resemblance of these, the one to the other, is so immeasurably closer than that of 
either to the Blond Nordic or the Alpine Round-headed Europeans that it is more 
in aceordtince with the facts to regard the former peoples as l>cing linked togctlier 
(as the Brown Race) by closer bonds of affinity than those which unite tho 
heterogeneous scries of disparate elements called homo sapiens indo-europaeus by 
Giuffrida-Ruggeri. G. ELLIOT SMITH. 


Africa, South: Folklore. Werner. 

Abatwa Tradition. By A. TVenur. JO 

Mr. Beech’s note, quoted from Mr. Northcote, of Fort Hall, on the Maithoa- ‘vfc 
chiaiia (MA}t, 1915, 24), suggests a remarkable parallel from South Africa. In 
Callaway’s Nursery Tales and Traditions of the Zulus, pp. 352-3, is an account, 

• “ Distrlbutione e Origine dei Ornppi Omani dele’Africa Nord-erientale,” ArehXtlo per 
rjHtropolofia a la Stnolegia, Tol. XLIII, 1913; and “Sebdma d’unc classification des hominldei 
setaels,” Comptc Reoda de 1' XIT*" Sewion, Cusgrit iHtermU. iCAntKrop, H iArehiei prikist. 
Geneva, 1912. 
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given l>y a Zulu, of tbe Ahatwa (Bushmen), to whom tradition ascribeil the very 
same practice mentioned by Mr. Northcote ;— 

“If a man is on a journey and comes" suddenly on nit Umutwn, the Umutwa 
asks, ‘Where did you seo mo?’ But at first, through their want of intercourse 
with the Abatwa, a man spoke the tnilh and said, ‘I saw you in this very place,’ 
[i.c., owing to his small size, the man did not see him till he was ijuito clo8o3. 
Therefore the Umutwa was angry, through supposing himself to lie dcspisetl by the 
man, and shot him with his bow and ho diod. Therefore it wits seen that tltcy like 
to be magnified, and hate their littleness. So then when a man met with them, ho 
saluted the one ho met with, ‘I saw you’ [the nsiml Zulu saliihitiun, HaAuboiia']. 
The Umutwa said, ‘Wlion did you see mo?’ The man replied, ‘I saw you when 
‘ I was just api>earing yonder. You see yon mountain ; I saw you thou, when I was 
‘ on it.’ So the Umutwa rejoiced, saying, ‘ O, then, 1 have lieconic great.’ Such, 
then, became the mo<le of saluting them.’’ 

The Maithoachiana would appear to be as sensitive about their sinall stature 
as these Abatwa, who, Callaway thinks, are in this passage, not Buslnnen, “ hut 
“ apparently pixies or some race much more dimiiiutivo than the actual Bushmen.’’ 
However, the Bushmeu (like the Waaanye of East Africa) have a very uncanny 
reputation as sorcerers among other tribes, and it is quite likely that these and other 
clearly mythical accounts are really intended to apply to them. The Waboni, in 
New’s time, were credited with exceptional powers of transforming themselves into 
animals. 

I am under tbe impression—though unable at present to trace any reference to 
tho matter in my notes—that 1 heard of either the SVasanyo or the mythical being 
known to tbe Wapokomo os the Kitunusi, asking tho question, “ Where did you seo 
me ? ’’ and taking offence if told that it was close at band. 1 shall 1>e glad if any 
present or fonuer resident iu East Africa can throw any light on this point. 

A. WERNER. 


Fiji: Ethnography. Hocart. 

Ethnog^raphical Sketch of FIJI. Hy A. M. Jlocart. JO 

The puri>ose of the pre.sent paper is to define and name certain areas TM 
in Fiji which may prove convenient in locating customs, and which may make 
more intelligible subsequent notes on Fijian ethiiolog}’. It is not niy purpose to 
advance auy theories concerning tlie composition of tlie Fijian races. 

Waterhouse is the only writer of whom I am aware* wlio Ims recordetl iu print 
tho profound contrast between the dialects of Eastern and Western Viti I>ovii. In 
his King and People of Fiji he gives a list of words in Mlutuun and iu a Western 
dialect, which he concludes to be almriginal, for no other reason, apparently, than 
that it dififers from tlie Mbauan. As a matter of fact the Western dialects are quite 
Melanesian in character, yet so dissimilar from the Eastern dialects as to form a 
separate language. 

The chief points of difference are :— 

(1) The vast majority of iioiius and verbs, even for common objects, are different 
or used in a different sense, thus; 


English. 

East. 

West. 

ghost. 

kalou. 

nilu. 

house. 

vale. 

vere. 

pig- 

puaka. 

vori. 


• 1 am not sure Fison does not mention it in bis article on the ' Naaga” in tbe Journ. Jtvj, 
Anthr. Imt. which I bare not to band. 
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(2) The Western dialects drop u after m at the end of a word : 

t(ini(w) = not. 

(3) The Western dialects compound their posseasivea with /e, sometimes la ; the 
Eostern use o, no, or ne: 

Mbau nona; West: lei/a (his). 

(4) Nouns which in the East take the possessive as a suffix, follow it in the 
West: 

Mb.ne linganggu ; W.nggu lima (my hand). 

There is no gradual transition from Western to Eastern dialects ; the line of 
demarcation is quite sharp; it is formed by the great dividing range which rims 
from Tomnniivi, the highest mountain in Fiji, southward between the £ewa and 
Singatoka rivers. At the head of the Wainikoroiluva, an affluent of the Navua 
river, it leaves the range to follow that river to the sea. The Yanggara river 
prolongs the frontier down to the north coast. 

There are two exceptions : the Noiemalu and kindred tribes that have migrated 
from tlio valley of the Singatoka over into tliat of the Wainimain, an affluent of the 
Rewa; and the Talandrau of Nandraii, who have moved in the opposite direction 
from the Eastern slopes to the Upper Singatoka. 

The islands belong to the opposite mainland, except Kandavii and Mbengga, 
which belong to the East; Ynnndha is divided between East and West. 

The people of Western Viti I..evn speak of the eastern part as Natuidhake, or 
that which is above, that is to windward, and are themselves known as Ra, or below, 
that is leeward. As the term Windward is used of the easternmost islands, and 
Leeward is applied to the Yasawa group, and as l>oth words are conveniently reserved 
for that pari>ose, I propose to translate Natuidhake and Ra literally, and speak of 
High and Low Fijians. 

As might be expected, important differences in custom accompany this difference 
in language. But many customs having been carrieil over from one side to the other, 
can be ascribed to the one or the other by inference only. I will therefore give only 
such as are still distinctive of High and Low Fijians:— 

High. Low. 


Oblong house . . - 

Canoes - . . - 

.Salt making introduced ? 

Bark cloth on the coast by women 
Big sacred chiefs 
Elalmrate social organization • 
Favourite number : 4 - 


Square house. 

Salt making. 

Bark cloth inland by men. 
Petty chiefs. 

Simple social organization. 
Favourite number: 5. 
Nanga. 


The Talandrau people have adopted the square house and the Noiemalu the 
oblong house, but the Talandrau have not been initiated into the Nanga mysteries, 
nor have the Noiemalu imparted them to their neighbours, which is an instance 
how technology is not always the best clue in unravelling the tangle of races. 

The Low Fijian tribes are certainly the more homogeneous in dialect and 
customs. Every tribe has little peculiarities of speech, but the further removed 
from one another are still pretty much alike in vocabulary and intonation, and I 
beUeve that a white man who had grasped the dialect of one part would have no 
difficulty in understanding the others. 

The only exception is the lower valley of the Singatoka and the coast some 
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vriiy to tbo cast and west of that river’s month. The stranger is there mazed by 
the change of s into A and I into s before e and i, thus :— 

Airi for tiri, 

MCfse for mate. 

But the language seems strange more on account of these changes and of the 
apparently more rapid speech than owing to any great differences in the vocnbiilary. 
Yet this phonetic difference corresponds to an ethnic one, for the Kanga ends 
abruptly os we pass into their region. In spite of much contact with Europeans, 
and of an active banana trade, they still strike one os the lowest tribes in Viti 
Levu. 

Vatulele belongs, as far ns dialect goes, to these tribes, which I shall call tlie 
Lower Singatoka tribes. 

The rest of the Low Fijians is not so easy to classify. The Yasawas, Mba, 
Tavua, and the tribes at the source of the Singatoka have not the Nanga, but 
dialectic peculiarities would divide them differently. Those at the source of the 
Singatoka may conveniently be termed North-Western Dholo.* The term Western 
Dholo will include them and the South-Western Dholo tribes, by which I understand 
the tribes extending from the middle Singatoka to the South Const; those latter 
have the Naugn. The Mba-Tavua tribes are distinguished by the use of sue for 
bouse and tiggo for pig. 

The High Fijians are far more difficult to classify, and it is endent that we are 
iu the presence of a greater mixture and upheaval. There is, as a rule, no hard-and- 
fast line l)etweon one group and another. From the foot of Tomaniivi to the Wind¬ 
ward Islands there is a series of gradations: peculiarities of dialect and custom 
merely allow us to draw convenient lines here and there. 

The term. Eastern Dholo, I shall use to include both the North-Eastern and 
the South-Eastern Dholo tribes. 

The tribes of the north-west coast of Viti lycvu from the Yanggnm river to 
Namena, extending inland to the Wainimbuka river, are fairly sharply defined by their 
dropping their t’s. This goes with a physical aspect which makes them easy to pick 
out, yet which docs not differ radically from other Eastern hill tribes; they have a 
deep depression at the root of the nose, a bony face, and strong eyebrows. It is 
difficult to find anything distinctive in their culture unless it be their houses, which 
are High Fijian but seem to have been influenced by the Low Fijian style. They 
are the only High Fijians known to me that make salt, nn art which we may suppose 
they derived from the Low Fijians. They are great pot-makers on the coast. I shall 
call them North-Eastern Dholo tribes. 

The tribes from the foot of Tomaniivi to the coast between Suva and Navua 
can conveniently be called South-Eastern Dholo tribes. We can use as a basis of 
classification the use of the verbal termination e instemi of the coastal a (^Aaute for 
kaula) and of tiggwa and Awa for ngga and Aa. There is also a general resemblance 
in physique and in custom connected with first fruits, and other rites. But it must 
be remembered that each end of this tract is more closely related to the atljoining 
triltes outside the area than to the other end. 

By Koro Sou peoples I understand the tribes or states that occupy the coast of 
Viti Levu from Namena to the mouth of the Kewa, the Lomniviti, Moala, and 
Windward groups, Kumbulau, Taveiini, and the Natewa peuinsula. They are far from 
homogeneous ; at one end we have Verata, whoso Dholo origin is marked on their 
faces, and at the other the Lauans, who are strongly infused with Tongan blood. 
Nevertheless, there is a certain unity of speech and custom, and they all lay stress 

* DAtlo In Fijian mcanH the uplands or bill country. I use it, however, of areas that are 
based on the hills bat may extend to the coast. 
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upon the soculnr side of life, and have little of those elalwrate rites tlint distinguish 
the hill tribes. Religiously they have distinct affinities with Polynesians. They also 
belonged to the same political vortex which was to Fiji as the Luropcan concert to 
Europe. 

For certain purposes it is convenient to group all the islands of the Koro Sea, 
together with Knndavu, as tlio “ islands.” The term Ea-st Const will distinguish froni 
them those Koro Sea triUs that live on the mainland of Viti Levu and which have 
not certain peculiarities of social organisation found in the ” islands." 

Vanua Levu is most difficult to map out; I catinot think of any two bases of 
classification that will produce the same lines of cleavage. We shall leave it for 
the present, after just noticing the A-p dropping people, beennso 1 l>eliove this j)eculiarity 
to 1)6 of great ethnographic importance that extends beyond the boundaries of Fiji. 
They fonn a cross division with the Koro Sea people, for they include some tribes 
within and some without that sphere. They claim a few clans in the north of Vanua 
Mbalavii, and occupy Koro, Taveuni, the Natewa peninsula, Undu Point, Dhikoni ua, 
and Madhuata island with the opposite mainland. As their peculiarity is culled ngato, 
I shall call them the Ngalo people. 

The other parts of Vanua Levu mostly drop their t’s, and subject other consonants, 
more or less numotons according to the trilie, to certain changes in the dirwtion of 
hardening. In custom and physique they have little resemblance to the t-dropping 

people of Viti Levu. , • . .i • 

So much I hope, will help to locate better Fijian custom.- 

ethnological significance. i . ■ 


REVIEWS. 


Voyages. 


Hamilton. 


'^Votjage nf Pandora'' detpalchcd to arrest the Mutineers of the 

^Bountg" in the South Seas, 1790-91. Being the narrative of Captain ^ 
Edward Edwards, R.N., the commander, and George Hamilton, the surgeon. 1 p. 117, 
and a map. 6s. net. Ivondoii ; Francis Edwards, 1914. 

The above work is a reprint of the well-known, but extremely rare, ^ok 
published at Berwick in 179.'!. For this reprint wo are greatly indebted to Mr. Basi 
Thomson, who has written a most interesting introduction, “T 

work, with much additional information regarding the mutiny of the Bounty. 

‘‘ None of the minor incidents in our naval history has inspired so many writers 
as the mutiny of the ‘ Bounty.’ Histories, biographies, and romances, from Blig i s 
Narrative iii\790 to Mr. Becke’s Mutineers in 1898, have been founded upon it. 
The publication of Bligh’s account of his sufferings excited the strongest po>si do 

.,11, .»d .1.C Admi»u, IC .. .ime » S.ti.e 

the muriiiecrs and bring them home to punishment. Iho 1 andora, frigate of 
twenry-forins, was commissioned-Captain Edward Edwards. Fortni.ately for ^ 
the ‘Pandora’ carried a certain rollicking, irresponsible 

nLiltor and his account of this voyage was published in Berwick in 1793 and 
has now ’become so rare that Mr. Quaritch lately advernsed for it three times withou 
success and therefore no excuse is needed for reprinting it. , , 

“tlie style of which though flippant is remarkable for a cynical but always good 
« natnred jmmoim. relate.- his own and his 
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“ sbipmatos’ adventures ashore with shameless gusto, but he wrote in an age that 
“ loved plain speech." 

The work has been excellently published by, and under the personal supervision 
of, Mr. Francis Edwards. J. EDGE-PARTINGTON. 

Note. —Sir Everanl im Thurn has kindly reminded me that an account of this 
voyage appears in Delano's Narrative of Voyages and Travels, Boston, 1817, p. Ill, 
where the author says, “ At Timor I found in the possession of Goveruor Vanjon a 
“ manuscript history of the cruise of the ‘ Pandora,’ written by Captain Edwards 
“ himself." A reference is made to au article in the Quarterly Review for July, 
1815. Hugh Murray in Adventures of British Seamen in the Southern Ocean, 
Edinburgh, 1827, devotes a chapter to the voyage of the “Paudora." 


Europe: Archeeology. Hall. 

jBgean Archeology: an Introduction to the Archeology of Prehistoric 1C 
Greece. By H. R. Hall, M.A., F.S.A., with Illustrations and Map. 1915. 

This is a very useful book. The author has set himself the task of presenting 
in a succinct fonn a statement of the known facts as disclosed by the excavations 
made in recent years in the Eastern Mediterranean. As the title suggests, he 
restricts his account to what may be rightly included within the term, “ JEgean.” 
Troy and Cyprus are only incidentally dealt with, attention is concentrated on Mycenm 
Tiryiis, the ./Egcau Islands, and above all on Crete, the discoveries in which have 
illuminated all the rest, and made it possible to form some connected and scientific 
estimate of the Bronze Age in this region. This age, which has come to be identified 
witl) the so-called Myceniean, evidently lasted a mnch longer time than that term 
is entitled to cover, and Minoaii seem.s a more appropriate designation for it. Yet, as 
M. Dnssand has remarked, "the term Myceniean is consecrated by usage,” and it 
seems veiy desirable to retain it in a more restricted sense. 

After a very short introductory chapter, the second is devoted to an account of 
the excavations, the lion’s share being given to Crete. In a work apparently intended 
as a popular exposition of the subject, it would not have been disailvantageons if 
the author had seen his way to devote more space to this important and essential 
preliminary study.' The accounts of these excavations ore scattered in so many different 
publicaUons, and have appeared at such intervals, that the intelligent reader interested 
in archnx>logy is apt to be somewhat confused, and a clear lead was urgently needed. 
Mr. Hall has come to the rescue, and his second chapter largely supplies tlie need; 
but if he had gone into a little more detail his account would have been still more 
valuable. 

The results of the excavations ore presented in seven chapters, dealing respectively 
with Stone and Metal, Pottery, Towns and Palaces, Temples and Tombs, Painting and 
Sculpture, The Hieroglyphic System, and Costume, Weapons, &c. Of these, it goes 
without saying, the most interesting are the chapters treating of Pottery, Painting 
and Sculpture. The supreme importance of the study of ceramic in Prehistoric 
Archamlogy is well illustrated by its great value iu recoustruoting Pre-Hellenic culture. 
Naturally the pottery of Crete claims most attention. It is treated at consider¬ 
able length, its evolution traced, and its relation to the pottery found in the islands, 
the mainland, and Cyprus discussed. Owing to the limitations of the book the author 
is unable to work out and illustrate some interesting propositions which, one may 
venture to think, require ample demonstration, such as that Mycenmau styles exercised 
a very great influence on the geometric pottery of the Early Iron Age. Mr. Hall 
apparently accepts the highly probable view of Mr. Forsdyke, that, whilst the 
Myceniean style of the mainland derived its source and inspiration from Crete, we 
see a return wave in a decadent state in the latest Minoan pottery of that island. 
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The author says little on the very interesting anti puzzling question of Myccnreaii 
influence (or rather its absence) iu Itoly. But he colls attention to the discovery of 
Sir A. J. Evans in one of the tombs of Isopato of on arrangement of seats for tho 
visit of friends of the deceased to the tomb, an arrangement resiling Etruscim 
sepulchres. He thinks this is “an important contribution to the evidence winch is 
“ gradually accumulating of racial connection between the Minoau and Etruscan. 

This is a proposition worth elaborating, as anything throwing light on the mysterious 
problem of the origin of the Etruscans is always welcome. The arguments of 
Montelius on the connexion between Mycensoaa and Etruscan civilisation can 
hardly be said to carry conviction. Nothing is more surprising than the almost 
complete absence of evidence of Mycenaean influence in luly. Apart from some 
evidence of Mycenman trading in tho extreme south, tlie only tangible signs of it 
elsewhere are tlie four vases found at Torccllo. In these, Mr. Hall very justly 
remarks, “ we can hartlly find proof oven of yEgean commerce, much less Qf coloni- 
“ sation at the far head of Uie Adriatic.” The absence of Mycemeaii influence m 
this region is all tho more notable when we remember that the amber routes 

terminated at the northern end of tho Adriatic. ... , 

Not the least useful and interesting chapter is that containing a description of 
tho frescoes discovered at Crete and at Tiryns. Very wisely, the latter are dis¬ 
cussed at greater length, and more fully illustrated, for they are much less known to 
the general reader, or even to the archmologUt. The complete absence in the .Eg^n 
area of large sculpture iu the round, although relief sculpture reached such a high 
development, as in the Harvesters, Boxers, and Chieftain vases, and m the round on 
a small scale, as in the ivory figurine from Kiioasos, is explained by assuming that 
these are all copies of metal prototypes. This explanation of stone reliefs and 
ceramic forms is an easy one, but it U perhaps too readily invoked. 

The usefulness of the Ixmk is nowhere more apparent than in tlie chapter 
devotcl to the Hieroglyphic System. Mr. Hall has givmi an ^ 

informing account of the Minoan hieroglyphs and scripts. He is a convert of S 
A J E^vans, and admiU he believes the distinguished excavator of K'm^os is 
rVt in his opinion that the origin of the Phomiciun alphabet and with r Ae 
G^reek alphabet and our own, is at least partly to be found in tho Mmoan script. 

.. be evM»,U, ie.«aeO 

„ . “L" o, keeen («.?. ai.ce..r«l b, .be .xe....ie,.e U «e..,on.U, 
r,:! e. .eb.-.-, .bee,.,»- 

.oeia .L, .aaea ee„.iae»b„ .« 

The interest and value of his work if he had given a chapter to a summary and 

Tglt hTwhlt‘u wan?rra 

I critic is ant to give leas value to facts than they deserve. 

e r..b,r ».te«en.», il .e.t n-iep'.-l: »' 

..G«.b" Age." New, .b^ 

i,oM. T“;,tb.“b>d . lend eJW G™«ee, i. i. ™e, but tbi. doe, ue. 
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warrant calling them Greek anj more than the neolithic builders of the alignments 
at Camac, French, or the palaeolithic hunters who decorated the walls of the 
Cantabrian caves, Castilians or Bpouiards. 

At the end of the book is a map of the Eastern Mediterranean with enlarged 
insets of Crete and central Greece. This map is to be commende<I for what it does 
not do, and thus avoids a defect so often ])resent in maps illustrating special 
subjects. The hosts of names having no distinct bearing on the subject of the 
book are omitted. Only those of importance in relation to JEgean arcbseology are 
inserted. The reader can thus find at a glance the exact position of any place 
mentioned in the text. 

The book is fully and admirably illustratod. There are more than 150 Hue 
illustrations in the text, very clear and good. There are also thirty-three plates. 
These are inserted photographs. They include a number of photographic views, 
especially in Crete. These ore useful and interesting, though on rather a small 
scale. Whilst some of the photographs of stone, potter}’, and bronze are excellent, 
others are not so clear as could be wished. When much detail has to be shown 
photogiwphy is very uncertain. Good line work is preferable. A useful bibliography 
is added at the close of the book which will be read with pleasure by everyone 
interested in the most remarkable and fascinating civilisation of the Bronze Age— 
the Minoan. E. A. PARKYN. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTE. 

Accessions to the Liurart oe the Royal Anthropolooical 

Institctb. 



(Donor indicated in parentheses.) 

The History of Melanesian Society. By W. H. R. Rivers. 2 Vols., illustrated, 
X 6J. 412 -1-616 pp. Cambridge University Press, 36s. net. (Publisher.) 
Comparative Studies, a contribution to the History of Cochen. By K. Rama 
Varma Raja. 7x5. 54 pp. Mnugalodayam Co., Trichur. Ad. (Author.) 

A Ilausa Phrase Book, with medical and scientific Vocabularies. By Allan C. 
Parsons. 7 X 4|. 172 pp. Milford. 7<. 6d. net. (Publisher.) 

Aboriginal Siberia, a study in Social Anthropology. By M. A. Czaplicka, 
preface by R. R. Marett. 9x6, xiv + 374 pp. 16 plates and 2 maps. Clarendon 
Press. 14s. net. (Publisher.) 

The Book of Talismans, Amulets, and Zodiacal Signs. By William, Thomas, 
and Kate Paviit. Illustrated. 9 X 5^. 312 pp. W. Rider. 7s. 6<f. net. (Publisher.) 

Antiquities of Indian Tibet. Part I. By A. H. Francko. 9x12, 133 -b iv pp. 
45 plates and 4 text illustrations aud map. Calcutta. lbs. (Superintendent 
Government Printing, India.) 

The Rock Tombs of Meir. Part I., “ The Tomb Chapel of Ukh-Hotp’s son 
Senbi.” By A. M. Blackman. 12|' x 9}. 41 pp. and 32 plates and frontispiece. 

Archieological Survey of Egypt. 25*. (Egypt Exploration Fund.) 

Ancient Hunters, their Modern Representatives. By W. J. Sollas. Second 
edition. 8| x 5^. zii -{- 591 pp. 314 figs, in text, and frontispiece. Macmillan. 
15*. net. (Publisher.) 

hist of Works relating to the Aborigines of Australia and Tasmania. Compiled 
by G. F. Black. 10^ -b 7^. 56 pp. New York Public Library. (Author.) 

English Folk Song and Dance. By Frank Eidsou and Mary Neal. 8x5. 
178 pp. 6 illustrations. Cambridge University Press. 3*. net. (Publisher.) 

The Family Chain, Marriage, and Relationships of Kative Australian tribes. 
By John Hopkins, F.R.C.S. 8^ X 6j. 31 pp. Watts and Co. (Author.) 


. Printed by Btbe asd Sfottiswoode, lyro., Hi* Majesty's Printers, Eart Harding Street, E.C. 
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Egypt: Ethnography. With Plate G. Seligman. 

Note on BIsharin. Ky Profctior Seligm/in, M.D. JT 

The following information was obtaiiieU from Bi!<linrin in tho neighbour- 
hood of Aswan, my Iteat informant being Mobamed Mahmud Bey Khalifa of Daraw, 
and I am greatly indebted to Hunter Pashiv, of tho Coast Giiartl Service, and Mr. 



J?IG. 1.—STEATITE OOOKINO-POT MADE BY 
BI8HAKIE AT JEBBl. JEBRIF. 


J. H. Davidson, the District Inspector, for 
putting me in touch with him. Tho object of 
the short investigation recorded in these notes 
was to determine whether the customs of 
the Bisharin closely resembled those of the 
Hoileiidoa, with which I am to some extent 
familiar. 

Tho Bisharin are divided into a number 
of tribes, using this word os the equivalent 
of tho Arabic qabile^ and these into a number 
of divisions (B. bedana). Each bedSfii has 
it.s own territory, but so long ns grass is 
plentiful it docs not limit itself to this, every 
Bisharin having the right to graze liis animals 
where he will. Towards the end of the dry 
season, when grass may bo scarce, the herds¬ 
men will food their flocks on the leaves and 
branches of trees, which they pull down by 
means of a stick {maharakf), two or three 


HBIOHT 12i CM. 


metres long, with a terminal crook. As far 


a.s this leaf fodder is conccrued each hedSnS 



should restrict itself to its own territory. Water is obtained from wells, and there 
arc pools in the mountains ; I did not hear of any trouble over water rights, but 
it must be remembered that my informants wore men who spent the greater part of 
their lives in the neighbonrhood of the Nile valley. A little dura seems to be 
grown in certain localities, but none in the 
mountains; in spite of this enough is 
traded for grain to enter into the general 
diet. 

Marriage with the daughter of the 
father’s brother (bint ‘amm) is the best, 
aud a man would consider that ho had 
prior right to the hand of his bint 'amm. 

A man may not speak to, or come in con¬ 
tact with, his mother-in-law, though his 
first child should, if possible, be born in 
her house. After two or three children 
have been born he gives her a present, 
and may then speak to her. A man may 
speak to his father-in-law, but will never 
eat with him, i.e., out of the same dish 

at tho same time. No special attention is paid to the afterbirth 




mm 


FlO. 2.—BISBABIN HEAD BEST. 


buried anywhere. 

No pottery vessels are made except by a few degenerate Bisharin who have 
settled by the river; milk is never put into one of these or into a metal vessel. 
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The correct vessel to receive milk is one of basket-work called kahal. 
Goat’s milk maj be boiled in the stone vessels to be described imme¬ 
diately, blit camel’s milk should not be boiled ; if necessary it may be 
warmed by dropping hot stones into it. Semn (butter) is mule in an 
ordinary leather water vessel. 

Women do not milk either goats or camels, though they may drink 
milk even during the catamenial period. No one drinks milk he has 
himself drawn until someone else has partaken of it. There may be 
some exaggeration in my informant’s statement that a man would rather 
die than do this, but dearly the act is regarded as detestable. No 
difficulty is made aliout drinkiug milk and eating meat together. Stone 
(.steatite) vessels arc mule by the Bisharin ; tbe.so, which were, I believe, 
first notml by Professor Neville, have lieen figured in Man (XII, 65) 
by Professor Whittemore. They are made in certain villages on a 
range of hills called Jebel Jerrif or Je1>el Jerf (I have heard it pro- 
uonuced both ways), abont 
two days’ journey inland 
from Mersa Shab, on the 
Red Sea coast. This rouge 
is said to lie the only place 
in which soapstone is found. 

The i>ots made tliere are 
exported all over the Bis- 
hnrin country, but they are 
not used by the Ababdeh. 

The vessel shown in Fig. ] 
differs in form from any of 
those illustrated by Professor 
Whittemore, and is of special 
interest, because, although it 
is the only one of its form 
that I saw, its shape is 
identical with that of the 
clay vessels mn<lo by the 
Iladeiidou. 

The photographs repro¬ 
duced in Plato G. show the 
appearance and chanicter of 
the Bisharin tents. Like those of the Hudendoo, they arc built of mats 
made by sowing together mauy long narrow strips of plaited straw, 
but they ore smaller and more roughly put together. Among the most 
interesting of the implements of daily life arc the wooden head rests 
(meter &s, the terminal s is almost hissed), which resemble the old 
Egyptian pattern ; throwing sticks (fakubu ); and the stone pots men¬ 
tioned alovc. The basketry vessel shown in Fig. 3 is called kabota 
and seenm to ho derived from the Arabs; in any case, this is the 
word used for a somewhat similar vessel' among the nomtul Arabs of 
Eordofan. Shields are obtained from the Hadeiidoa, as I suspect are most 
of the knives with an almost semi-circular tenuinul curve called khangar, 
which they regard os their true weajron, in opimsitioii to the iolal, a knife 
of different pattern much made at Suakiu and proper to the Beni Amcr. 
A certain amonnt of iron-working is done by the Bisharin themselves; 
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espociallj do they make short, light spears of the form shown in Fig. 4, and certain 
others called sargot, in which, I believe, the steel docs not expand into a Made, hut 
is more or less quadrangular iu section, tapering to a point. 

Scarihcaiion of the face (the taSrit of Mecca) is not an orthodox Bisharin 
custom ; uevcrtheless, some Bisharin have face scars. Camels arc hraiided on the 
tenth day of Mohaircin {asura), the whole month being saUl to l>e associated with 
feasting and jollification. 

I have no note of the ceremonies which take place at death, but animals are 
killed and there is more or less feasting for seven days. The last inourning 
ceremony, called hablib (perhaps this is the name of the terminal feast), is hold 
about a year after the death ; as much noise as possible is mode, the M'onion wail, 
and though no drums are used, it is said that goimis are beaten with leather thongs. 
The simple form of harp called by tho Arabs rebaba (B. basa/ikob') is not used, it is 
reserved for weddings and, I suppose, other joyous occitsions. C. G. SKLIGMAN. 


Japan: Folklore. Hildbnrgrh. 

Some Japanese Household Charms ag'amst Insects and Other IQ 
Vermin.* Bg L. Ilildburgh. 40 

For tho purpose of keeping insects from entering a house tlicro are, in addition 
to the oi'dinary paper religious iiraulets, such os are sold (together with similar 
amulets having various other iiitontions) at man}’ .Japanese temples, numerous 
written charms, which may be prepared by any {Ktrsons requiring them, to l>e 
pasted up at points along tho routes (such as the ]>osts supporting the house) by 
which the insects may pass. 

Several written charms of this kind are nssociatctl with .Shaka’s Birthday, 
celebrated on “ the 8th day of the 4tb moon," a date now fi.\Gd as April Hth. 
One snch charm (recorded hy me at Yokohama) consists of a \crso which, I was 
told, while speaking of pric.sts, has been so misread as popularly to be coiisulercd 
ns referring to insects; it should l>c prepared on April 8ch, luiforc 10 a.m., and should 
have the ideograph for insect {mushi) which occurs in it inverted with rcsi)ect to 
the other ideograjths.f In that case no mention was made to mo of any special 
liquid to be employed for the writing of tho charm, hut iu other cases the ink to l»e 
used is pnrticularixcd as one prepurcsl with the liquid which has been i)onrcHl over 
tlio images of the infant Buddha which are set up on the day in question. I think, 
therefore, that the clinrm given me ^mssibly lacks an iini>ortaut element (owing either 
to a careless omission on the psu't of iny informant or to the processes of degradation 
to which charms are uatnrully exposed hy the progress of modern education). 

Examples of the nsc of this special liquid are: “ An incuntaiioD against noxious 
“ insects, written with the infusion of India ink in liquorice water on the eighth 
“ day of the fourth moon, Bnddha’s Itirtbday, will qjreveut the entrance of the 
“ insects at every doorway or window wliere it is posted ; and “ over the lintel 
“ is pasted an amulet written witli ink moistened with the liquid of lustration 
“ (amack(i)." “The fonnnla inscribed on this paper is curiously simple: ‘Tlic 
“ ‘ 4th [this should bo “ 8th"] of tho fourth month is nii unspicious day for 
“ ‘ killing kamisage-mutbi' (larvm of the meat fty)."§ 


* For notes on some Japanese magical methods of protecting on>|« fnim insects and injurious 
animals, net pit. 34-37 Inc. of my “Jajiaiiesc I'opular Magic c«mi«etc<l witit Agriculture ami Trade," 
iu Dratu. Jn/tan Sieietif (Loiulou), Vol. XII. 

f The inverting of a thing occurs often in Japanese ebanns, and an hoar early in the day 
is not infroiiuenily specifletl for the preiiaration or llie carrying out of cliarms. 

J E. W. Clement, A I/andbook ef Modern Jajtan, p. 74. 

§ F. Brinkley, Jajtau and China, Vol. VI, pp. G4 and 234. I think that there may ixussibly be 
one of the frequent plays oa words cnnoeelcd in the Japaucse original of this formula, because kani 
has, among other meanings, that of *' a god, a deity." 
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That tlie liquid of lustration is nn important element of these charms is further 
shown by the statements that “ it is placed noar to the pillars of the house to keep 
“ ants and other insects from entering,*'* and that on Shako's birthday one should 
put some samiseti-kvsa (shepherd’s purse) into ama-cha, for such grass, after removal 
from the liquid, will keep insects from entering any lamp or lantern to whieh it is 
attached.f Probably the same idea is referred to in, “If, on the 8th day of the 
“ 4th month, a certain grass known as pen pen gusa \jpempengusa = shepherd's 
“ purse] bo gathered and hung within the paper lanterns, it is said to protect the 
“ possessor from insects.’’^ 

The ceremony of lustration referred to commemorates the tradition that when 
Shaka was bom “a dragon appeared and poured water over the babe,’’§ or that 
“ according to the Indian legends [told by the Japanese priests], when the uew-bom 
“ Buddha was receiving his • first liath, the Tenjin (dixoas) caused a spring to well 
“ up in the keidei, or garden enclosure of the palace, and that the water thereof 
“ contained a swoet-smelliug incense having eight virtues. This divinely beneficent 
“ act is called ZuikL"\ A small image of the Infant Buddha is set up in a shrine 
in a temple’s grounds (or, sometimes, in the homes of believers), and ama-cha (an 
infusion of the hydrangea ihunbergii) or kosui (water perfumed with incense) is 
poured over it by means of a small ladle. The liquid which has been used for the 
washing is sold at the temples, and is carried home in small bamboo tubes, to be 
utilised in such ways as have been described, as well as for various curative 
purposes.^ 

I have not learned the reason for the employment of the liquid of lustration as 
a substauce peculiarly inimical to insects, hut I suspect that it is connected, at least 
in some measure, with the identification of various insects with certain reincarnations 
of the souls of evil persons which are undergoing punishment.** Perhaps it is (or 
was) believed that a liquid which had been iu such intimate contact, and that in a 
beneficent cause, with the Buddha, would by its nature be repugnant to such evil 
creatures as noxious insects ; perhaps it was thought that it offered a means of release 
(for re-birth, through the death of their material embodiments) to the ' imprisoned 
souls; perhaps (by an idea-association of a kind not uncommon in Japan and China) 
it was considered that a substance or article (including iu this category those things 
such as we have seen mentioned without being specifically concerned iu the lustration) 
associated in some way with the birth of the Buddha would aid towards a happier 
re-birth of the unfortunate souls. 

Of other, less plausible, theories, which for lack of the requisite materials I am 
unable to test, oue will suffice. We shall see (in/rd) that the 5th day of the 
5th month seems to l>o considered an especially propitious day for charms iu which 

* B. H. Chambcilain, Thing* JapaMou, 189B, pp. 148, 149. 

t Xtae Majinai, Tneantation*, and Meant, pnbliibcd (In Japanese) at KySto about 1843. p, 17, 

J C. Floondes, JV-w Miati JSxtkuro, A Budget of Japamu Ktdet, Yokohama, 1873, p. 17; 
also Brinkley, loc. ctt. 

§ Brinkley, op. rtt., VoL VI, p. 63. 

I The Chrgtaethemnm (Magazine), Yokohama, 1881, Vol. I, p. 123. 

^ F)t-*o Mind Bxikuro, pp. 125, 126; The Chrytanthemxun, loe. fit.; Japan and Chi>ui,loc. cit.; 
Jnkichi Inoiiye's Horn* Ufa in Tohgo, T6ky6, 1910, pp. 294, 295; L. Hearn’s Olimjitrx if Unfamiliar 
Japan, 1894, p. .37. Aocoriling to J. I>ooUttle (Social Life of the Chinete, Xew York, 1867, VoL II, 
pp. 83, 63), in Fuh-klen Province, In China, on the 8th day of the 4ih moon the festival of 
“ Buddha washing vegetables ” is celebrated, one of the features of which is the pouring of water, 
from a spoon, over a small seated figure of Bndtlha, in the temples. 

** The gaki (the Sanskrit preta), or hungry spirits. For much on the relations which, in 
Japan, are believed to exist between the gakl and insects, tee L. Hearn’s KottS (New York and 
Loudon, 1902), pp. 181 igj. The following quotation, from that source (p. 181), is especially worth 
noting here: “ ‘ The remains of bod demons can be found in the form of worms and beetles and 
“ ' ants and snakes and scorpions and centipedes.* —The Quettiont of King MUinda." 
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insects are concerned. Now, taking a litnnr mouth as a perimi of 29 days, we find 
an interval of 25 clear days separating the 8ili day of the 4tU mouth from the 5th day 
of the 5th month, an interval which, as embodying the square of the [Chinese] exor¬ 
cising number “ 5," may, I think, possibly have led to the selection of a <lay for 
waging war on insects, which day, happening to fall on or about Shaka’s Birthday, 
has since been fixed for that date. I have not noted in China the magical employ¬ 
ment of the square of 5, hut 1 can readily conceive of such an employment, because 9, 
as the square of the exorcising numiter 3, occurs frequently. 

A mmlern written charm quoted by Mr. Aston* is a notice, to be put up at a 
place where ants enter a house, Adinittniice, one cash each person.’” On this 
ho comments, ” The economical ant goes no further.” Another amusing written 
charm is given in the Japanese book New Majinai, ifc. (p. 10), against winged ants 
{ha-ari) : “ Winged nuts are insects living in trees ni)On the mountains; it is a 
” mistake for them to come out to town.” 

A protection, of a different character, against ants is the placing of small stones 
almut the localities to be preserved from their presence.t 

Neio Majinaiy ijrc., coutitins numerous written charms (several of them seemingly 
taken, at some period, froni Chinese hooks of rccipe.s) agiiinst insects of various 
kinds. To keep insects in general away, wo are recommended (p. 9) to place above 
the doorway a pa|ier bearing the ideographs for a couple of words (? ” Gi ho; ” 
their signification was not undcrstoo<l by my informaut), written nt noon on the 5th 
day of the 5th month or to paste on the ceiling of a room a paper l>earing, at 
three points, the ideograph for ** wliite.” Against tho entrance of horse-flies we are 
told (p. 52) to paste outside of the window a paper bearing a couple of idcograplis 
(translated to me as ‘‘wind smoke”). On p. 41 we may find a charm to lie written 
on paper and pasted beneath tho slecping-place, to keep fleas away at niglit. 
Against mosquitoes wc are advised (p. 30) to recite a certain formula, and tlien to 
light a piece of lotumi (a vegetable substance used as a lamp-wick). To kecji 
insects out of the oil of lamps we sliould paste on tho lamps papers bearing any one 
of three certain (seemingly meaningless) sentences (pp. 51 and 17). 

Against centipedes we are told (p. 39) to paste, inverted, on a pillar of the 
house a piece of paper on which the ideograph for “ tea ” (c/ta) has been written 
with saml (dropping, through an opening in the closed fist, on to a paste-covered 
surface) on the 5th day of the 5th moutli; or to paste up a paper on which the 
ideograph for ‘‘ dragon ” (ri^o) has been written with ink moistened with water taken 
from a northward-flowing stream. 

• W. O. Aston, translation of 77ie Aihoitgi, p. 60, in footnote. T. A. I’lurcell, in A Xnturi t/ 
Vedo, l/inclon, 16S0, pp. 171, 172, describes a similar formula In which the sum oamod is 16 cash, 
t H. ten Kate, “Aus dem japanisohen VolksglaabCD,” in Glohwt, XC, fi. 113. 
j On account of the lunar division of the year in China the real date of the summer solstice 
varies; it is therefore regularly celebrated on the 6th day of the 6th month. “ Now as disease 
“ and mortality increase during that acme of heat, the theoretical mhlHummcr day is particnlarly 
“ devoted to exorcism.”—J. J. M. de Oroot, Thr SeJitfiotu Sjftten of China, Vol. VI, Hook II, 
p. 1078. In Vol. V, Book II, p. fi.'il, of the same work, an ancient method of sorcery is described: 
“ The Tung people (!) breed poison in the following way: on the fifth day of the fifth moon (the 
“ theoretical apogee of summer heat) they collect all sorts of reptiles and insects, none bigger than 
” snakes or smallar than lice, and place them in a pot, to dcronr each other; and the last that 
remains they keep, and let it loose Against men to kill them.” The hour of noon, recommended 
for the preparation of the Japanese written charm described above, owes its selection, of cooTKe, to 
its being the hour at which tho exorcising qualities of midimmmer day reach their maximum. In 
connection with the above note, the following, referring to Japan, quoted In B. W. Clement's 
“Japanese Calendars" (TViaa*. Ani'atfe iShe. if Jujian, VoL XXX), as taken from a booklet by 

Mr. Hachlbama, is of interest; “ On the 5th day of the 6tb month, if one eats fruit, be will fall 

“ sick, and If, in drying dnekweed, it smokes, it will drive away mosquitoes; moreover, as the 6th, 

“ 6th, and 7th days of that month are days of ‘ nine poisons,' . . . .” 
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There is in use at Yokohama a long printed paper amulet,* issued by a temple 
at some little distance from there, bearing the representations of four constellations 
(one of 7 stars, one of 3 stars, and two of 2 stars each) and a number of archaic- 
looking ideographs, which is believed to keep rats and mice away from the houses 
where it is pasted up. In Neio Mttjinai, ^c. (p. 37) there is given a written charm 
having the same intention. Mr. Aston quotosf a recipe, for driving rats away, recom¬ 
mending the burning of a dough composed of powdered roastml crab and the blood 
of a black dog. 

The power of keeping rats away “ is ascribed to a so-called jNilla no neko . . . 
“ a picture of a cat painted by Nitta. Whore this picture is hanging no rats appear, 
“ and it is therefore highly regarded by breeders of silk-worms.” Similarly, the 
carvings of cats by the famous sculptor, I-Tidari Jingoro (early I7th century), are 
believed to drive away rats. A golden image of a cat was used by a certain prie.st, 
while bringing precious Buddhist books from China, to protect the l>ooks from 
injury by rals-l 

To keep snails and slugs out of a kitchen, one should paste up a paper upon 
which there has been written, on the 5th day of the 5th month, the ideograph for 
“smooth” or “slippery.”§ 

To keep moles away from one’s garden, a certain written charm| may he used. 
An old calendar (an object regarded in China as a useful menns of exorcising various 
evil influences), if buried near a weasel’s hole, will drive the animal away.T 

Against venomous snakes, Neva Majinai, ^c. (pp. 43, 45) gives several charms. 
In order that kuchinawa shall not enter a house a paper, bearing the ideographs for 

(?) “ Gi ho ” (c/i supra), written at the hour of the Horse ou the 5th day of the 5th 

month, should be pasted, inverted, on a pillar of the bouse. A roof-tile upon which 
the Same mystic words are inscribed, placed on the ground, will keep kuchi>iaira out 
of the garden. A person ptussing through a forest may protect himself from attack 
by kuehinaica by repeating occasionally those words. 

To keep snakes out of the house, the Chinese characters for “White Horse” 
should be written upon small wooden tablets, and one of these should bo hung, 
inverted, at each corner of a room ; snakes will not pass them.** To keep snakes 
out of the garden sansho (^Zantkoxyhim piperitum), the aromatic leaves of which 
servo as a spice, should be plnuted.lf 

Rhonld one wish to grasp a snake, one should first pull one’s own oar with the 
left han(l.|^ I have been told that there arc charms issued by a certain temple which, 

when shown to snakes, will make them go uway, and that persons fearing snakes 

carry these amulets ns a protection.§§ “In the Kojiki we are told of a scarf which, 
‘‘ when waved thrice, quieted snakes. Another kind gave protection against wasps 
“ and centi pcdcs.”1l ^_ W. L. HJLDBURGH. 

* This is illuiitmted on Plate I of “Japanese Household Magic,” in Tran*. Japan &>e. (London), 
Vtil. VIII. 

t In “Japanese Magic,” in FoUt-Lara, June, 1912, Vol. XXIII, p. 19C. 

i M. W. de Visser, “The I>og and the Cat in Ja(>ancse Superstition," in Tran*. A*iatie Sue. of 
Japan, VoL XXXVII, p. 78. 

§ F»uj Mt^inai, p. 38. || Ibid, p. 41. ^ Brinkley, op, eil., Vol. V. p. 243. 

** Aston, “Japanese Magic,” p. 194. A'sio .Vajinai, Jf'e. (p. 11) reoomineniU the burial of a horse’s 
hoof at each comer of a field, as a protection against worms (objects not always clearly dUtiuguishod 
from snakes) injuring the crops. H. B. Dennys, In 75ls Falk-Lort of Qtina, Hongkong, 1876, p. 48, 
says that a horse's hoof, hung up in a house, is believed to have preservative virtues similar to those 
of a borsc-shoc In Buropean countries. 

tt ten Kate, op. eil., p. 113. JJ Brinkley, op. eit., VoL V, p. 243. 

§$ Aeio Majinai, Jfe., p. 45, gives a written charm to be carried, to avoid mamvthi iu the fields, 
and a verbal charm to drive them off. 

Aston, Shinto, p. 334. 
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Physical Anthropology. Tremearne. 

A New Head-Measurer. By Major A. J. X. Tremearne, M.A., 111 

LL.M., M.Se. 4u 

i'ho two pliotographs gliow on instrument for measuring the living licacl, designed 
for the use of anthropologists who desire to record the nieasiircineuts in three 
dimensions without any subsequent intricate calculation. I thought that somctliing 
of the kind was required when last in Nigeria six years ago (for I found that the 
natives were not afraid of an anthro{)ometer so long as it was kept in one jmsition), 
but it was not until 1913 that I took any steps in the matter, when, in order to 
make certain that I was reallv breaking new ground, I took out a provisional patent. 


Pro. 1. 

Owing to my absence in North Africa and Australia last year, I was not able to work 
at it further, and, as I am now on active service, I shall not have a chance for a long 
time, so I send a description of the instrument in its present state, in case some 
other anthropologist thinks it worthy of consideration and cares to improve upon it. 
It may be seen at the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, for tho President 
of tho Royal Anthropological Institute has kindly consented to keep it for me and 
to show it to anyone interested. It ought to be of considerable use to sculptors. 
The model in the photographs is of wood but the finished instrument would be of 
aluminium, and the movable parts would be worked by ratchet and pinion so as to 
ensure greater steadiness and accuracy. 
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Tbe original idea was explaiuod to Dr. A. Koitb, F.R.S., who very kindly 
took a great interest in it, and advised me to. have a model mode. When tliis had 
been done, I went to Professor Karl Pearson, and ho recommended the addition 
of an car adjustment resembling that of his own instrument. This is most nsefnl, 
for by fitting it first of all (and regulating tbe height of the long horizontal 
wooden bar—which must rest npon the head—by means of the long screw at the 
top) a recognised plane is obtained. The next step is to fasten the instrnmciit 
firmly to tbe head by means of the four ‘side screws and the neck rest. After 
this has been done, tbe position of the nasion is noted (as in photograph No. 1) 
and any other measurements may then be made, e.g. (as in No. 2), that of the 
eye cavity. Two separate sheets of paper ruled in square millimetres are recom¬ 
mended for convenience, as the exact points (both in profile and full face) can 
then bo registered at once. If these ore not available, however, the measurements 



Fro. 2. 

may be noted and kept for future nse. When plotting out eventually, the long 
horizontal bar and the back arm will be found useful, for they can bo made to lie 
flat on tbe paper. A. J. N. TREMEARNE. 


India: Dames. 

Shah Daula’s “Rate." Bg J. M. Longreortk Dnmes. CA 

From time to time in various publications information has appeared regard- uU 
iug the imbecile creatures who gather round the shrine of Shah Daula at Gujrat in 
the Panjub, and there has been a difference of opinion regarding their curiously 
elongated beads, as to whether the malformation is congenital or whether it has been 
deliberately produced by pressure. I have myself seen some of these so-called Chuhas 
or “rats,” who derive their popular name from the resemblance of their heads to 
those of rats. They are harmless, good-natured creatures with only the primitive 
instincts, and absolutely undeveloped minds. I do not doubt myself that the shape 
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of the head is tlio result of pressure, und is cniiscd by the mother, thne she may i>e 
able to devote her child to the saint, through whoso influences her Iwirrouuess has 
been removed. An interesting account of tlie extent to which head-shaping is 
practised among the Brahuis will be found in Mr. Bray’s Life Hutory of a lirahui, 
and in his census report of Baluchistan, aud there can bo little doubt that it is more 
prevalent than has been generally supposed throughout Northern India. 

Mrs. F. A. Steele’s book. From the Five Rivere, contuiiis a pathetic tide, “ Shah 
.Shujah’s Mouse,” under which name one of Shah Unula’s rats is introduced. The 
description there given by a practiseti observer is truthful and vivid. 

I append a list of all the references to the subject I have been able to find for 
the benefit of those who may wish to study the subject further:— 

1. A paper by J. Wilson Johnston, M.D., in the Jndinti Medical Gazette, May 
1866, reprinted in Punjab Notes and Queries, III (1886), section 118. 

2. An account of Shah Daula’s Chuhas, nbstracte*! from the vernaoular settle¬ 
ment report of Gujrat by Mirza Azam Beg, and communieateil by the Panjilb 
Government. Print^ in the Indian Antir/uary, Juno IH79, pigo 176. 

3. A note by Mr. R. Gust on the same iwigc of the Indian Antiquary as (2). 

4. Journ. Roy. Asiatic Society, 1896 : 

(a) A note by Mr. R. Gust, ]mge 374. 

(i) An historical account, by Muhammad Lutif Khan, page 574. 

(c) A note by Professor Rouse, page 793. 

5. Panjab Notes and Queries: Vol. II, section 172. Vol. Ill, section 117, 113. 
(A reference, to P. N. and Q., Vol. IV, 2, cannot bo traced. It is alluded to by 
Mr. Grooke.) 

6. Grooke— Popular Religions of North-West India: I, 220. II, 242. 

7. Maclagan— Panjab Census Report, 1891, page 198. 

M. LONG WORTH DAME.S. 


REVIEWS. 


Melanesia: Sociologry. 

The History oj Melanesian Society. By W. H. R. Rivers* Two \ ols. Cl 
Gambridge University Press. 86<. net. 

In the present work the author has sot himself a double task. In the first 
volume he presents the now facts he has brought from Ilawai^i, M estern 1 olj nesia, 
and Eastern Melanesia ; in the second he interprets those facts with the assistance 


of previous work. • ^ • 

In the rapid, thorough, and reliable collection of facts, their unbiassed, objective 
exposition, Dr. Rivers has done such wonders alreatly that we can hardly see room 
for improvement. Yet in some ways the result is surprising even to those who 
know The Todas. It is not, indeed, on extensive and minute study like that work ; 
it is a collection of obiter fragments, and was not intended to be more. But that to 
many valuable fragments, and some so considerable, should have been picked up in 
so short a time is a striking justification of his methods, and a great eneourage- 
menfto future research. The idea still persists that no trustworthy material can bo 
dollected in a few hours, and that it requires a long sojourn among savages before we 
can understand them. This idea being based on no proof, will persist in spite of all 
proof. The open-minded, however, will be ready to appreciate the following facts. 
I had the opportunity of going over some of Dr. Rivers’ work in Fiji, with three 
years’ experience of the islands aud the language behind me. instead of as many 
days, and I am bound to admit that length of time does not add materially to awu- 
racy, but only to breadth and mastery. I have examined his material with a 
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captions eye, hat beyond a few mis-spellings, perfectly excusable under the circum¬ 
stances, I can find nothing to correct in the bare facts.* 

The book opens with an account of the Banks Islands, which runs through six 
chapters. The antlior was fortunate in finding a first-rate informant and the valu¬ 
able co-operation of Rev. W. J. Uurrad. The result is material of the highest value 
and most clearly set forth. The customs of the club-house and the secret societies 
arc dealt with in deUiil. We not only learn their nature and organisation, but can 
see how they work (Chapter V), and this is not unimportant, as it is a safeguard 
against false inferences. Those who always insist that we should get at the life 
within, and not be content with the dry Imnes of custom, will read, or ought to read, 
with profit “ The Duties and Privileges of Relatives,” especially the illustrations 
on pages 40, 44, and 45. These little sketches tell more about the life and soul of 
customs than reams of philosophical discourses. It shows that the concrete method 
is not only the most accurate, but also the most life-like ; it docs not only give us 
the customs but the use made of tlicm. The treatment of land (pages 55 if.) is 
another good instance of the concrete method ; it is not only more interesting than 
an abstract statement, but the material could not have been collected otherwise 
within the time. The sixth chapter deals with birth, money, and other matters. 
The relations witli plants and animals are already well known by an article on 
Totemism in Polynesia.f 

From the rest of the New Hebrides, .Santa Cruz, and the Eastern Solomons we 
have chiefly kinship systems. It is to be feared that few will trouble to follow 
them out in detail; those who havo not the patience had better leave Melanesia 
alone. The Pentecost system is perhaps the most diflioult, but the logic of it all is 
cogently sent forth. There must Iw a misprint either on page 239 or in Vol. II, 
178; one gives a’oi, the other at’a ; the latter alone agrees with the statement 
“ the consonant being represetited by a break.” The description of the Fijian 
” collective terms ” is somewhat misleading (page 268) ; it might suggest that a man 
applies these terms to a group of relatives in a lump. They are better described in 
Vol. II, page 198 (the index does not give the reference). 

The account of Tikopia is very full. It is a striking vindication both of the 
method and of native truthfulness. It is based on the single testimony of a man 
who was not a native of the island. That testimony has, however, stood the 
test of verification at the hands of Mr. Durrad. Comparison with other Polynesian 
islands adds probability to it. We must note in passing certain sins against 
grammar; paito ariki is translated ” house-chief.” It should be “ household of 
chiefs ” (p. 340). The general meaning of the prayer on page 322 is rendered right 
enough, but some violence is done to individual words. 

Most of the plates illustrate the Banks and Tikopia. They arc excellent. 
In fact the whole of the get-up is a credit to the Cambridge University Press. 

The second volume will give rise to a certain amount of controvei'sy. The 
opening discussion is indeed unexceptionable. It discusses kinship systems in more 
detail than was possible in the earlier ” Kinship and Social Organisation.” The 
logic of these systems is well brought out. This gives tliem an importance not yet 

* On page 267 there is jast one rather enrioos misunderstanding. Koya nangonia U given os a 

term for a sister's son. Change “ i " into " e ” and divide differently, and it makes good Fijian : 

he ya na ngoiu ya The informant most have answered, “that is the young one,” meaning that 

when it is desirctl to distinguish the nephew from the uncle they describe him as “ tho young one." 
Such an error does not affect the results in the least. An error to be serious must affect a vital point 
rich in consequences; bat contnulictions and confusions will soon arise in tracing ont these conse¬ 
quences and betray the original error, so that a careful worker is never in any real danger. Krrors 
are only possible in points that are not followed up. 
t JotTM. TZoy. AiUhr. Jiut xxxix., 1909, page 19C. 
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sutHciently reoogniKcd, for tliey are capalile of an exact treatment not yet attaioeil 
ill any other branch except philology. Such is the strength of our preconceptions 
as to what is possible anil what not, that many will refuse to belicre in the 
marriage of persons two generations apart; yet the cvidenco is conclusive. 

Ihe author, unfortunately, does not stick to this clear anil clean cut typo of 
argument, but on page 59 enters a line in which we cannot follow him. He supposes 
a dominance of ciders in Melanesia “ so great that the elders were able to nu)no|)olise 
“ nil the youug women of the eoinmunity.” This is the starting point for a series 
of suppositions which contrast with the previous rigour. First let us examine the 
methodological assumptions which lie at the bottom of this sehcuie. The author 
claims that “ our knowledge of the social psychology of peoples of rude etilturo is, 
“ however, already large enough to make it possible to suggest ditfcroncc.s ’’ in 
modes of thought between them and us (page 7). As a matter of fact, psychology 
has hardly begun to distinguish between the processes of thought, which arc racial, 
and the material, which depends entirely upon circiimstancc.s. Thus it has always 
been assumed that the South .Sea Islander’s preference for red is duo to some 
psycliological trait. The author himself makes a most valuable suggestion that “it 
“ is far more likely that it has a religious or magical significance’’ (i»nge 390), in 
other words, that it is purely troilitioual, historical ; in so doing ho 0 )>en 8 u|) a most 
fruitful lino of inquiry. The author gives us nowhere a psychological sketch of 
each race, so that wo might know on what grounds he assigns them certain 
“ modes ’’ of thought rather than others. It is all the more necessary ns he is 
dealing with races probably as different from one another as we arc from them. By 
“ modes of. thought ” he presumably means ideas, the objects of thought; what they 
think, not the processes of thought. But how can you tell what a people tliiuks 
a>>out until you know who they are, what their traditions and envimiimeiit is ? And 
these are precisely the things we have set out to seek. To take an oxuniplo of 
this method, the anthor assumes, in order to explain the sister’s son’s right, that “in 
“ every community in which the rights of the father are gradually growing in 
“ strength and importance there must be occasions of conflict liotweeu the mother’s 
“ brother and the father.” This is not obvious: after observing .South Sea 
Islanders one might say that it is the last thing likely to liappeii. I approached 
the subject in Koviana with the same preconceptioiis; I asked what would liappeii 
if a boy’s father end bis mother’s brother gave him different orders. I was told 
tlie boy would execute oiio and then the other. On inquiry it appeared that the 
idea of a conflict had never entered into their heads nt all. I have since come to 
understand the absurdity of my question. 

The author ascribes taboo to an individualistic people, on the ground that 
it is inconsistent with communism (Chapter XXXII). Comniimism is ratlier a 
vague institution from which to argue ; we can infer nothiug until we know its exact 
nature, which is what we are seeking to define. Then protection of property neeil 
not bo part of taboo in its original form; as a matter of fact, the original idea of 
taboo seems to l>e consecration to spirits, and then the author's whole argument falls 
to the ground. 

The same objections apply to the author’s views on money. 

lu the end he is landed in inextricable difRoiilties. He is forced to the 
conclusion that the introducers of individualism ore now communistic, while the 
contributors of communism have become individualistic. The author, as ever, is 
most candid about his difficulties ; he takes care to point them out, and thus gives 
a lesson in criticism which is sorely needed by anthropology. But he has chosen 
to fight his way through all and see what will happen. It is an experiment, a 
courageous one, and lays no claim to be the final word on the subject. 
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We mast, however, take him to task for repeatedly violating one very sound 
principle without showing cause; if a certain feature exists all through an area 
already known to have been overrun by a certain culture, that feature must have 
been already part of tlie original culture before it spread over that area. We know 
that a certain language, called Melanesian, ha.s spread over the whole of Melanesia. 
Therefore any linguistic feature that may be found in all its dialects must have 
already existed in tlie parent language. A plurality of posscssives is a constant 
feature in Melanesian languages. Yet the author suggests that “the two classes of 
“ posscssives in Melanesia Irelong to two successive migrations (page 488). This 
is returning to independent origin in an aggravated form ; it is supposing that an 
old and a new possessive fused in each island in exactly the same way, producing 
exactly the same rules everywhere. The author does, indeed, claim to have found 
a (liffercut use of posscssives among the iulaud tribes of Viti Levu ; but a few 
kinship terms constitute a slender basis on which to build up a theory of possessives. 
As a matter of fact, the use of possessives in those tribes is exactly the same as 
among the coastal tribes. 

The author's theory of Melanesian as a lingua fnme.a will not hold water. The 
language is so fiu- fi-om being simple that grammarians have utterly failed to apprebeud 
many of its features, and it is not the whole of Melanesian that apirears in books. 
The simplicity of Polynesian is very much o{>eu to doubt. To a Melanesian scholar 
it may appear simple, because he notes chiefly what Melanesian has and Polynesian 
lacks; he does not note all that is peculiar to Polynesian. One can hardly call 
Hawaiian simple, with its two definite articles, its six possessives, its variety of con¬ 
structions, nud innnmemkle particles that have eluded the grasp of Europeans. A 
pcnisal of Andrews’ Grammar would probably change the author's views on the 
subject. It is hard to conceive a language further removed from pidgin than the 
rich, subtle, and poetic Polynesian. 

The author’s theory of “conventionalization in art’’ will hardly commend itself 
to students of modern art. Gothic began with conventional foliage, blossomed out 
into Daturalistic, and relapsed again into conventional without any such culture fusion 
as our author supposes. Yet the author deserves our gratitude for tackling the 
problem. Most anthropologists have been contented to treat degradation iu art as 
a spontaneous process requiring no explanation ; they conceive it as going on all of 
itself. The author brings home to us the need of explanation. In fact, one great 
merit of the book is that its failures are os instructive ns its successes in awakening 
118 from our dogmatic slumbers and forcing upon us the need for explanation where 
we hod always taken things for granted. Those who do not reject the author’s 
views without examination as being heretical, but carefully argue them out without 
bias, will begin to realise how many unfounded preconceptions have hitherto occupied 
their minds. 

This book will dispose once for all of the “simplist” theories of Pacific 
ethnography, which have been a hindrance to any progress. It shows conclusively 
tliat the Polynesians are not a simple race, but that their culture is complex, and 
prepares the way for an aualysis of it into its elements. 

Most of the weak points in the book seem to arise from the author’s excessive 
auxiety to be fair, his determination to try and see something in the “ psychological 
school’’ at all costs. The result is a compromise between the method of “the 
“ evolutionary school and that of the modern historical school of Germany.’’ He 
seems to have imposed this compromise on himself against his own better judgment. 
When ho forgets it and follows his own instinct and becomes a “whole-hogger’’ 
again be is at his best, as in the chapter on “ Beliefs and Ceremonial connected with 
Death.’’ It is the most historical of all and also the most fruitful and stimulating. 
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It is uot that such original and suggestive coiitrihutions arc rare in tlio book. Rallior 
they are too many and scattered up and down to bo discussed here. I must leave 
the reader to pursue them himself, us it will teach him more than a simple review. 
At the eud he will certainly realise that the Pacific is no longer a backwater 
of ethnology, but one of its main, safest, and best-cimrted channels, that all its little 
rivulets have at last been gathered into one stream. A. M. HOCART. 


Egypt. Ling Roth. 

Ancient Egj/ptian and Greek Looms. Bnnkfield Museum Notes, Second CO 
Series, No. 2. By H. Ling Roth (keeper). 2s. 6f/. VL 

The wide range of Mr. Ling Roth's interests is well known, as arc the books 
and papers which embody the results of his admirable industry. The numerous 
publications of the Bankiield Museum have been, with few exceptions, written by 
him, aud they represent investigations of a nature not usually pursued in connection 
with the museums of this country. They are by no means i>euiiy handbooks, and 
if the sale of them is large in the place of their birth, it is evident that Halifax 
contains an unusual number of enlightened citizens. This is uot said in disparage¬ 
ment of the conception, or the execution, of the handbooks, but rather from the 
experience that everything for nothing, or a very little more than nothing, is a 
motto engraved upon the heart of the average museum visitor. Usually, indeed, he 
is reluctant to expend even mental energy. The importance of weaving to a town 
such as Halifax should, however, assure the keeper of the museum of support in 
the procuring of specimens and the publication of inve.stigatious on the subject. 
Unfortunately for museums, and for scientiKc progress, our national habit is to look 
ahead with converging vision, seeing just so far as the eud of our no.ses. A squint 
may be an asset to a diplomatist, but it is of little use in the struggle for 
existence. 

In the paper under review the anther discusses the nature of ancient Egyptian 
and Greek looms, as far as they can bo studied from contemporary illustrations and 
references. The actual relics are too fragmentary to bo of material service. He 


concludes that the ancient Egyptians used a true loom with the type of heald or 
heddle which consists of a rod, carrying loops of thread, for shifting the warji strands 
in groups, and so producing a “ shed " by one movement. Such looms niny be (aud 
are) adapted to the vertical or the horizontal position; the ancient Egyptians 
apparently used both arrangements. Mr. Ling Roth concludes that the weaver’s 
sword, or beater-in, was employed, the “ reed ” being unknowu. In the upright 
loom the weaving was done at the lower end of the warp, which was attached to 
a beam both below and above. The Greek loom appears to have been of the 
upright form, but the warp strands were kept in tension by means of weights, each 
of which was attached to a group of threads. The cloth was woven from above 
downwards. The evidence obtained by the author is not sufficient to show whether 


the Greeks had even the primitive typo of heald (rod aud loops). 

No objections can ho raised as to the general occuracy’ of Mr. Ling Roth’s 
conclusions, especially ns concerns the Egyptian looms. The illustrations, which he 
has been at considerable pains to obtain, give satisfactory proof that the Egyptians 
used the heald of the rod-aud-loops type, and 'that both the horizontal and the 
vertical arrangements were employ^. Too much importance is, perhaps, given to 
the Jilference between the two types, which is by no moans fundamental. Similar 
looms are widely spread at the present day, and the “■horizontal” fonn is usually 
employed for weaving narrow fabrics; it is easily portable aud can bo rolletl up 
and stowed away at any stage of the work. When in use, one end is attached to 
a fixed object, and the other to the weaver, who thus has the tension of the warp 
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strictly under control. In some coses at least, the warp is not kept in a horizontal 
position, but slopes downwards to the weaver. The upright loom is of a larger 
make, adapted for tlie production of wider fabrics, and it is set up in a more 
permanent fashion. As the author suggests, it is not possible to say which is the 
older type, and he is scarcely justified in his view that, in Egypt at least, the 
horizontal form is the earlier. It seems more probable that they were in use 
together for a long period, in spite of the fact that the horizontal is pictured at a 
much earlier dote thau the vertical. The statement that the “ Greek form of loom 
" was an upright one," would be less open to criticism if it bod been less exclusive. 
That a vertical loom was used by the Greeks seems highly prol>able, or even certain, 
bnt the nl)3ence of illustrations of the horizontal form does not prove its non* 
existence. Unfortunately there does not appear to bo any indications that the 
Greeks used a heald, but the illustrations and references arc so scanty that negative 
evidence gives no ground for a deci-sion. It seems improbable that all their weaving 
should have been done on looms without this appliance, which had been in use so 
long on the other side of the Mediterranean. 

Since rapidity of work in wearing depends so largely upon the employment of 
n heald, the origin and development of this appliance is of great importance. The 
heald of rod and loops is clearly an ancient type, and it has long been driven into 
the less advanced regions which lie on the borders of civilisation. It was apparently 
displaced by the ino«lern type of heald, which requires n horizontal warp, can lie 
worked by tension applied either from above or below, and which inuy be in the 
form of a rigid framework with vertical strips having central perforations. The 
origin of such a heald from the rod and loops would not be a very complex step in 
invention. When and whore it was made, and how the invention spread, might well 
be discus.sed in a future number of the Bnnkfield Museum Notes. H. S. H. 


Christian Science. Rawson. 

Life nnderttood from a Scientific and Religious Point of Vteio, and the CQ 
Practical Method of Destrogiiig Sin, Disease, and Death. By F. L. Rawsoii, UU 
M.I.E.E., A.M.I.C.E. The Crystal Press, Ltd. Price “s. 6d. 562 pp. and 

concordiuice. 

This book is remarkable for its system of cross-references, every paragraph of 
every page being funiished with figures iu the margin indicating the place where 
further iuformation upon the subject treated will be found in another part. The author 
traces the development of tho idea of God from the earliest to the modem time iu 
the endeavour to prove that “God is not a distinct potentate, but an ever-living, 
“ ever-active, and unalterable Principle—Mind, Soul, Spirit, Life, Truth, and Love.” 
Also that “ Siu, disease, and even death itself, are merely crude mistakes.” Tho 
reader will be very much strack at the atithor’s industry, and will find a great deal 
to interest him in this excellently compiled volume. A. J. N. TRKMEAUNE. 


Solomon Islands and New Guinea. Williamson. 

The fVags of a South Sea Savage: A Record of Travel and Observation CJ 
amongst the Savages of the Solomon Islatids and Primitive Coast and Mountain U*T 
Peoples of New Guinea. By Robert W. Williamson. Forty-three Illustrations and 
a Map. pp. 808. London: Socloy.& Co., 1914. 16*. net. 

In Ids former work. The Mafulu Mountain People of British New Guinea, tlio 


author devoted himself to an exhaustive description of that portion of bis travels 
among this hitherto little known tribe (Rev. Max, 1912,101). In the present work 
Mr. Williamson partly goes over the ground again, treating us to a more popular 
description of his stay among the Mafulu, but has added iu the first few chapters 
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a most interesting account of the time lie spent in the Rubinnn district of tlie Solo¬ 
mon Islands; from there onwards, until he picks up the thread again of his former 
experiences, he treats of the Koro and Mcken people of Hritish New Guinea. 

Mr. Williamson has the happy knack of keeping the pot of interest Imiling from 
beginning to end, writing iii n pleasant descriptive nianner but without ever forget¬ 
ting the scicntitic side. 

The description to the photograph facing page 22 is hardly correct; the dross 
2 >eonliar to the Kubiana women is a large bustle of brown or blue tapn, brown only 
in the cose of widows. The addition of the “ tiny apron ” is for married wotnon. 
With regard to the number of men that a Kubiana wnr-tainoo carries (page 64) I 
think the author is mixing the carrying capacity with that of Mala ; the former 
carries about HO, the hitter 100-150. 

Personally I should like to see the word “ snvage ” droitpod in favour of 
“ notive ” or “aboriginal.” We have only to reatl the long history of onr <Icttrnigs 
with primitive peoples, especially in the Western Pacific, to see that the word wa.s 
ofteucr than not more applicable to the w’hite man. It was, I think, Hishop Pntteson 
who said there was no such tiling as a savage, and I think that Mr. Williamson’s 
account of the way ho was able to go almut among the people of Kubiana and of 
Mafulu rather bears this out. 

Mr. Williamson clearly show's (jiage 68) the im|>ortnncc of the work of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute in mcniorialising tlic Govcrinnciit to is.suc a regula¬ 
tion enfurcing all men bolding any oflSciid position among iiativo tribes to have some 
anthropological training. “ I believe,” be says, “ that ivcrlmps one of tlio most 
“ frequent causes of native attacks upon white men is neglect of their religions and 
“ social regulations. It is therefore iini>ortant for a traveller to acquire some kiiow- 
“ ledge of these things.” 

It is a pleasure to find travellers like Dr. Iladdon and Mr. Williamson 
recognising the gnml work of the Missionaries. 

The excellence of the photographs add very considerably to the scientific interest 
of the work among the |>eople which the author deserihes. 

J. ED(iE-PARTINGTON. 

Religrion. Frazer. 

T/ie Golden Bough : A Studg in Magic ami Jieligion. lly J. G. Krnxer, Kt.. CC 
D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. Third Edition, revised and enlarged. In Twelve Vols. UW 
Vol. XII. Bibliography and General Index. Loudon : Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1915. 
20s. net. 

In this supplementary volume to his great work Sir .lames Frazer has jiro- 
vided the student with ample means for consulting its foregoing eleven volumes und 
four thousand pages. The iinmo of every author cited, and particulars of the work 
referrml to, will be found in the bibliography. Piirticiilurs of iieriodiculs are not 
included, tlioiigh their names are duly recorded. This is perhaps nnimportant, since 
the full particulars are usually given at the places w’herc they are cited. Not only 
the editions of ancient writers con.snited, but every single work is named sc|>srately. 
Tlio bibliography presents in one view the cuonnous iminber of autlioritles which Lave 
gone to build up the great fabric of The Golden Bough, und will give the best 
idea of the author’s extraordinary learning and untiring industry. The general 
index extends to nearly four hundred pages. The individual items ore fuller than 
those in the indexes to tiie separate volumes. 

The author prefixes some graceful words of thanks to the press reader, who has 
bad the laborious task of compiling both the bibliograiiby and the index, ns well as 
to bis jjrinters and publishers. E. S. H. 
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Customs. By E. Torday. 9x6. 316 pp. 45 illustrations and map. Seeley, Service 
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The Development of Arabic Numerals in Europe. Exhibited in 64 Tables. 
By G. F. Hill. 9J x 6^. 125 pp. Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. net. (Pukli.sher8). 

The Romanization of Roman Britain. By F. Haverfield. 8rd Edition, further 
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Heredity and Environment. By Edwin G. Conklin, the Norman N. Harris 
I>ectares for 1914 at North-Western Unirersity. 8x5^. 513 pp. Humphrey 
Nulford. 2 dollars net (Publishers.) 

Man and Woman. A study of Human Secondary Sexual Characters. By Have¬ 
lock Ellis. 5tli edition, revised and enlarged. (The Contemporary Science Series.) 
7} X 5. 563 pp. Illustrated. The Walter Scott Publishing Company. 6s. net, 
(Publishers.) 

Index to Periodicals. Vol. I. April to September 1914. A classified and 
annotated Index to the original articles contained in the principal weekly, monthly, 
and quarterly periodicals. Compiled by various autliorities and arranged by A. Cecil 
Piper, Librarian of tbo Public Library, Winchester, under the general editorship of 
Alex. J. Philip, Librarian of the Public Library, Gravesend. 10 X 7J. 192 pp. 

Stanley Paul & Co. 21s. net. (Editor!) 
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Africa, East: Archeeologry. Wayland. 

Notes on the Occurrence of Stone Implements in the Province CT 
of Moxambique. By E. J. VVayUtnd, Ijc., Asthfiitit Mineraloyica 3/ 

Surveyor to the Ceylon Government. 

I.NTRODOCTIO.V. 

It was my gocal fortune, wliile accompanying tlio ^Icmba Minerals Expctlition 
of 1911 to Portugneao East Africa,* to discover a series of stone implements in 
Bssociatioii with iho gravels of the Monapo River. The small collection of these 
relics which I was ahle to make was exhibited at a meeting of the Autliropological 
Institute last yyar,t and as the implements show some peculiar features—recalling in 
many ways the remarkable group of cilged stones discovered hy Mr. Lamplugh near 
the Victoria FallsJ—it has been thought that a few notes concerning their cliuracters 
and occurrence may not l)e out of place in the pages of this journal. 

All the specimens figured arc now in the Christy Collection (British Museum). 
I desire here to thank particularly Mr. Reginald A. Smith. F..S.A., of the depart¬ 
ment of British Antiquities (British Musonm), for the kindly intcrc.st he has taken 
in my discovery, and for the excellent photograph aecompanring the paper. 

PHTSIOGUAl’niCAL CoNDlTIO.VS. 

The Monapo is the southernmost and smallest of the three main rivers draining 
the Portuguese province of Mozambique, in East Africa. It rises about one hundred 
miles inland, among the mountains of the Mwito and Kokuwi Ranges, at a point 
very nearly 14* 55' South lot. and long. 39° 15'. After flowing eastwards for some 
twenty miles it turns E.N.E., E., and E.S.E., forming a huge curve, after which 
it turns sharply to the south for some ten miles, then finally E.S.E. (on the whole) 
for another twenty miles, to emerge from the coast nt Mokamlm Bay, 15° 7' 30" 
South lat., 40° 35' long, (approx.). For the major part of its course, the Monapo 
flows over igneous and metamorphic rocks of great antiquity, but enters obliquely 
a zone of volcanic and sedimentary deposits al>out twenty miles from the coast. 

'rhe sedimentary scries comprising sandstones, limestones, and clays, Ac., is 
intruded upon by dykes and sheets of basaltic lava of no great geological age. A 
good deal of the high ground of the coast belt is fonned of this lava, which, although 
a distinctly coastal formation, is less restricted in its occurence than the sedimentary 
series. In many places the basalt is markedly amygdaloid. 

'rhe bills about the lower reaches of the Monapo staud well back from the 
river, and are separated from it by a broad, shallow, alluvial plane interrupted here 
and there by outcrops of basalt or guciss. Four welUdefinetl terraces are to be seen 
on banks of the Monapo at the ford near Mount Kwera. Merc the high ground 
closes in near to the river. Lower doam stream the terraces become increasingly 
indistinct. The few prospect pits put down through these terraces seem to indicate 
that the rock underneath parallels their contours more or less closely. Decomposed, 
bed rock was - usually met at a depth of alout six nr seven feet. Sparsity of 
alluvial deposits associated with South African rivers seems to be a general rule. 
Mr. Lamplugh, in speaking of the fluviatile deposits of the ZHinbe8i.§ says, “ It may 
“ here be noted that a striking characteristic of the Zambesi, and indeed of all other 
“ South African rivers which I had the opportunity to examine, is the extraordinary 

• Oeogntphieul Jonriutl. July 1813, pp. 44-49 (with map), 
t March 5th, 1912. 

J Journ. Anlkr. hat.; Vol. XXXVI, January to June 19045, p. 169 
§ Op, eit. 
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“ sparsity of tlio fluviatilc deposits. The thick lienchcs of river gravel aud deep 
“ accumulations of loam and silt that tve are accustomed to find under like conditions 
“ iu Europe and North America, are, so far as my experience goes, curiously wanting 
“ in the interior of South Africa ; and wo find, instead, that the decomposing rock 
“ is usually quite close to the surface on the old river terraces, and that the fluviatile 
“ deposits are represented by a mere sprinkling of j>ebbles or, at the most, by only 
“ a few feet of river-borne material.” 

These same conditions obtain iu the Monapo area and are worthy of record, 
inasmuch as they call attention to the difiercnce of conditions under which the 
earliest traces of mankind in Europe and Africa are found. Incidentally, if one 
might throw out a hint, the absence of a recent glacial period in South Africa 
may possibly account for this difiercnce. The former extension of glaciers from 
mountains in Central Africa is, of course, well known; and although these occur¬ 
rences may well be synchronous with the Ice Age of Europe, they are hardly to be 
compared with the latter in the magnitude of their effects. 

Distribotion op Implements. 

All the worked stones in the accompanying photograph, with the exception of 
No. 13, were recovered from the surface of the present alluvium, or from the terraces 
flanking the river. In no instance has an implement, or worked stone of any kind, 
been discovered below the surface. A certain small number of flakes and cores were, 
however, found on the basalt ridges where they had evidently been worked. 

I first crossc<l the Monapo on the 2i)d May 1911. At this time the river was 
low, being nowhere more than 5 feet in depth near the ford at Mt. Kwera. Many 
banks of sand were already exposed. On one of these I picked up what I believe 
to be the first two stone implements discovered in the country (Figs. 4 and 16). 
Both of these were crude, somewhat water-worn, and composed of a yellow brown 
jasper. During some months of exploration in the interior of the Mozambique 
Province I kept a sharp look-out for anything in the way of Stone Age remains, but 
it was not till I crossed the ford again, in August of the same year, that I picked 
up the third implement in my collection (Fig. 15), nor had I seen anything in the 
meantime suggestive of the work of Stone Age man in any of his various stages 
of culture save these three implements. For the next two months every opportunity 
to investigate the occurrence of the relics was taken. The contents of prospect 
pits was carefully picked over at diflTercnt stages, and investigations made of tlie 
river bed aud terraces. Some twenty specimens showing signs of human 'workmanship 
represent the total haul. All of these came from the surface. 

Characters of the Implements. 

All the specimens with one exception (Fig. 12) are extremely crude, showing 
nothing approaching the degree of finish one learns to expect from the better tjrpes 
of European palssolith. The exception quoted, however, is far in advance of the 
others, and might alto be classed ns neolithic. The photograph unfortunately displays 
the implement from its worst aspect. All the implemeuts are snoall, and the common 
palseolithic forms of celts, adzes, etc., are entirely missing, as are arrow heads. 
The hollow scraper is possibly represented in Fig. 5. Of a more familiar type, 
however, is the trimmed flake depicted in Fig. 15, while the last of the series 
(Fig. 16) recalls the muzzle-nosed form of implement found in the later cave deposits 
of France. Many of the specimens are considerably water-worn and highly glazed. 

CovrosiTioN AND Orioin. 

As previously noted, all the implements are small in size. The reason for this 
is at once apparent when wo turn for a moment to consider their composition. The 
basalt ridges of the sedimentary coast belt are bestrewn with nodules of agate, jasper, 
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and chert, vaying in size from the closed fist to a pea. These are derived from the 
basalt ilae f, m which they existed in the form of anygdnics or secondary mineral 
eposits ing up the old steam cavities. These auygdales vary considerably in 



composition; silica and calcite are, however, the commonest constituents, and the first 
of those (in the form of chalcedony and jasper) has been selected by primitive man 
for the manufacture of his tools. 

Fig. 13 depicts a piece of flaked red jasper which I picked up, with others like 
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it, on the top of a weatliered basalt ridge. Several flakes and cores were found 
associated with these, but none of them showed signs of secondary chipping. 

Age op the Implemexts. 

The general characters of the implements have been very briefly discusswl; but 
whether the culture-stage represente<l by them is to be considere<l ns transitional 
between the colithic and paleolithic phases, or ns backward paleolithic, is left for 
those more competent than myself to decide. Meanwhile, however, there can be no 
question that their remarkable likeness to the Zam1>esi specimens in characters (both 
positive and negative), their mode of occurrence, and their composition, declare them 
to be a complete parallel to that interesting and isolated group. Whatever the 
Zamliesi specimens are in culture, so are the Mounpo implements. 

The distinction between the stage of cultnro and the age of a group of such 
tools is an important one, as Mr. J. P. Johnson points out,* and in this iustauce 
geological evidence is highly desimblc. 

The failure, nlready remarked, to discover tools at depth in the gravels of 
the Moiiapo is not, when the rarity of the tools is cousidereil, a telling fact against 
their antiquity, for, as Mr. Lampliigh says in connection with his own discoveries, 
“ It is possible, however, that, if the implements were very sparsely scattered in the 
“ sand and loam, though difficult to find in situ, they might become conspicuous at 
“ the underlying rock-surface, if coucoutrated upon it by the stripping away of the 
“ finer particles by au agency that was not powerful enough to remove the heavier 
“ iHMlics. The abundance of the implements on some of the sites in the Zambesi 
“ Valley near the margin of tracts of sand and loam was rather suggestive of some 
“ such concentration.” If this method of accounting for the accumulation of imple¬ 
ments in bare rocky places, and the general absence of them on sandy tracts, is the 
correct one—which it nimo.st certainly is—it would follow that in the Mouapo district, 
where the rocky surfaces are still buried in sand, that the implements should be 
thinly concentrated on the surface of tlio saud beds. In general, the less the sand the 
more conspicuous the implements. Further excavations may well reveal a few tools 
i» situ. 

The only conclusion, then, which one is at liberty to draw from the geological 
evidence is that, since implements have been found on the terraces as well as in the 
river-bed, they are probably—but by no means certainly—as old ns the terraces. 

Lastly, we have the fact that on the lava hills near the Monapo certain flaked 
stones have been found. The flaking has all the appearance of comparatively recent 
workmanship. The edges are sharp and the surface very little discoloured. No 
implemeuU have been found in association with these cores, &c. It is therefore 
impossible to correlate them with the stone tools of the river gravels. 

In the absence of evideuce to the contrary one is inclined to consider the flaked 
stones of the hills as the younger. 

So recent, indeed, does the flaking appear to be, that I thought it worth while 
to inquire among the natives whether they were in the habit of using the flakes 
as armature for the old flint-lock rifles with which they are armetl. They 
assured mo that this was not the case; and, indeed, all the guns which I examined 
for myself either carried the original flint (? or one of Mr. Fred Suaro’s later pro¬ 
ductions) or a bit of milky-white quartz. The natives had not heard of a people 
who used stone weapons and tools, and were inclined to regard the idea as an 
amusing fabrication, though they admitted that a sharp stone is better than no 
knife at all. 

It is interesting to note that, so far as I know, the stone-age remains are con¬ 
fined to tho sedimentary and volcanic zone of the coast belt, and no implement has 
• The Stint* ImjtUmexl* *f South Africa. London: 1907, p. 12. 
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bcon found further ininiij than Kwcra, with one exception—that being the sixsiMmcii 
figured ae No. 10 in the phntngruph—which wan picked up by Mr. 11. L. Ueid at 
M pern, some five miles higher up stream. 

The altseiice of quartr,, or other stone, impIcmenU in the hinterland cannot bo 
without significance, and although negative evidence is not alxvays to lie trnsteil, 
especially in so little known a territory a.s this, one cannot help thinking that the 
abundance of easily smelted iron-ores may have a good deal to do with the absence 
of stone-age relics in tlie interior of the Mozambique Province. 

CONCI-DSION. 

It would be dangerous, not to say premature, to conclude from so small a collec¬ 
tion of imploraciits os that descrilicd in tbc.se notes that they fairly represent a 
primitive series—primitive, that is, in workmanship—were it not for the fact that 
a precisely similar, bnt numerically much larger, series has been discovered in 
Rhodesia. The crudeness of the implements suggests considerable antiquity, but no 
evidcDCo is forthcoming at present from the Mozambique region which justifies one 
in assigning them to any period older than the early palieolithic, whereas they may 
be much younger. E. J. WAYLAND. 

Anthropology. Pyoraft. 

A Plea, for a Substitute for the Frankfort Base-line: With an CQ 
Account of a New Method of Drawing: Skull Contours. By fV. P. uO 

Pycraft. Zoological Department, British Museum. 

While engaged in preparing a report on a collection of Papuan skulls I found 
it necessary to examine, somexvbat critically, tbo standards of comparison now 
universally accepted among Anthropologists. Some of these, at least, leave so much 
to be desired that I venture to think they must bo abandoned. 

The first of them coming under this condemnation is the “ Prankfort base-line.” 
This ofiTers bnt doubtful ailvaotoges over Camper’s base-line, which it superseded. 
In the first place, the use of this standard makes a comparison between complete 
skulls and such as have lost the facial portion (as fossil skulls) impossible. In the 
second place, complete skulls, in other thiugs equal, l*iit difibriiig in the height and 
form of tlio orbits, are made to appear very dissimilar, since tlio frontal area of the 
skull will be raised in the one case and depressed in the other, while a similar 
falsification of the occipital region of necessity follows. 

The extreme inofliciancy of the Frankfort base-line and the angles obtained 
therefrom have long been recognised. Just ten years ago Professor Arthur Thomson* 
endeavoured to provide a substitute in a base-line passing from the uasion backwards to 
the basioD, aud set at an angle of 27* from the horizontal—“ the average angle formed 
by the basion with the horizontal.” But, while this line was an undoubted improve¬ 
ment on that of the Frankfort plane, it fails uo less completely to yield trustworthy 
results. And this because it was founded in part upon the basion, which, as I shall 
presently show, is an absolutely impossible base, whether used as a means of 
determining the facial angle or the gnathic index. 

I propose, then, in the place of these lines to substitute another, passing from 
the nasion backwards through the centre of the auditory meatus, for it will bo found, 
in practice, to furnish an infinitely bettor, because more trustworthy and more 
convenient, means of measurement. 

The only semblance of a reason so far advanced for the use of the “ Frankfort 
line ” has been that the skull thus placed is in the same position as it is held during 
life. Wherein lies the advantage of this in studying the skull ? It is also urged 
that this line can be used in measuring the living subject. But as much may be 
claimed for the line I now propose. This, as has just been pointed out, draws a sharp 
* Thomson and Bandall Maclver, The AneUnt Paces 0 / the Tkebiai, 1916, p. 87. 
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distinction between the face and the craniutn, the former lying entirely below and tlie 
latter entirely above, or almost entirely above, the line. Whore the Frankfort line is 
used, half the faco appears above, and a large portion of the occipital region below, 
tile line, with a consequent confusion of issues. 

The advantages of snoh a base-liue become even more apparent when the matter 
of the gnathic, or alveolar index, and the facial angle are concerned. The value 
of the former, calculated from the respective distances of the prosthion and nasion 
from the basion, has frequently been called in question, so much so that some have 
a<lvocated the substitution of a “ sub-nasal index," which is worse than useless. The 
contradictions and discrepancies of the gnathic index, as commonly taken, are due to 
the hitherto unsuspected range in the length of the basi-nasal line, and the equally 
shifting character of the position of tlie basion below the base-line. The curiously 
variable character of the depth of the basi-occipital region of the skull is strikingly 
demonstrated by the use of tlie base-line now proposed. In some skulls the distance 
between this line and the basion may be as little as 9 mm., while in others it may 
be as much os 25 mm. Thus it comes about tliat of two skulls, in all else equal, 
the gnathic index, obtained by calculations of the relative lengths of the nasi- 
prosthionic lines, may in the one case indicate meso-, and in the other prognathism, 
and this though the facial angle may be the same in both. 

The Frankfort angle is as uncertain, and as unsatisfactory, an index ns was 
Camper's facial angle which it superseded. And this because, owing to the very 
wide range in tlie height of the orbit, a diversion of the angle of os much as 5° 
may be made, which is more than sufficient to make a prognathous skull appear 
mesognathous, or vice versa. The angle thus measured, however, as a matter of 
fact, is nol the facial angle, but the amplitude of the rotation of the skull on the 
meatal axis. 

The facial angle can, however, lie measured, and accurately measured, by the 
use of my nasio-meatal base-line. Further, it will be found to work iu complete 
harmony with, and to afford a useful check upon, the figures yielded by the gnathic 
index as at present used. The avowed purpose of this angle is to record the 
movement of the facial upon the crauial portion of the skull, and this movement 
may bo regarded as taking place upon the nasio-frontal hinge. This being so, then 
the nasio-prosthionic line intersecting the base-line may be regarded as a pendulum. 
We have to measure the swing of that pendulum. 

So complete is the harmony between the figures yielded by angle thus taken 
and the figures obtained by computating the gnathic index, that the latter can always 
be accurately obtained before computation by adding twenty to the figures given by 
the angle. Thus, where this is 77° the alveolar index will be 97. Any apparent 
discrepancy between this relation will invariably be found to be due to eccentricities 
in regard to the position of the basion. For example, in an English skull which I 
used when experimenting with this base-line, the facial angle was 65° but the 
alveolar index was 86 (B.N. 108, B.P. 93, A.I. 86). Here the harmony between 
the angle and the index was disturbed by an excess iu the bosi-prosthionic length 
of 1 mm. Reducing this from 93 to 92 gave the required index of 85. Frequently 
the discrepancy is greater than this, the alveolar index yielding figures as much as 
4 or 5 ram. above or below tlie required number to establish agreement between 
the angle and the index. But iu every such instance the error can be positively 
demonstrated to lie with the index, according to which obviously prognathous skulls 
are mode to appear mesognathous, and viee versa. I have, for example, among my 
records, four skulls yielding an alveolar index of 103, that is to say they are, 
apparently, all on the border-line of mesognathism. But the facial angles of these 
skulls obtained from the proposed base-line are as follows : 88°, 82°, 79°, and 78°, 
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which show that the correct indices arc respectively 108, 102, 99, and 98, instead 
of a nniform 103. The merest glance at the skulls suffices to demonstrate the 
inaccuracy of the indices obtained by the method now in use. Stich indices are 
worse than useless, they are misleading, and should accordingly be obtained in future 
from the facial angle after the fashion herein proposed. 

Huxley was right in his opinion that “The so-called facial angle . . . does 
“ not simply express the development of the jaws in relation to the face, but is 
“ the product of two factors, a facial and a cranial, which vary independently.” 
But he was in error when he maintained that “ the face remaining the same, 
prognathism may he indefinitely increased, or diminished, by the rotation of the 
“ frontal end of the skull, backwards or forwards, upon the anterior end of the 
“ frontal axis.” * 

In the first place the postulated “rotation of the frontal end of the skull” is 
an entirely mythical movement, the change in the anglu of the “ anterior base ” of 
the skull, which he had in mind, is due to the “ down-thrust ” consequent on the 
increased size of the brain, which also involves the “middle-base” of the cranium, 
the vault of which is at the same time thrust upwards. If the postulated move¬ 
ment did actually take place it would have a disastrous effect upon the posterior 
nares, for it would unduly shorten the distance between the basion and the posterior 
alveolar border. The controlling factor, in regard to this angle, so far as the 
cranium is concerned, is the roeato-nasionic length, that is to say, the distance from 
the meatus to the nasion. Where this is short, in regard to the total length of the 
face, so, in proportion, will the tendency to prognathism he increased, the determining 
factor in this being the minimum distance possible between the posterior alveolar 
border and tlte basion compatible with the requirements of respiration. Thus, then, 
a no less important contributory factor is the length of the alveolar border. Owing 
to the requirements of the respiratory area just referred to, where this border is 
long a forward projection of the jaw is inevitable, and the extent of this projection 
will de|>cnd on the incato-nasionic length. If this is short relatively to the length 
of the face, then the alveolar index will be high, or rather the angle will be high, 
for the figures yielded by Flower's index afford a less reliable measure of the 
gnathism owing to the extremely variable position of the basion. 

My contention that tliere is an extremely close relationship between the facial 
angle and the gnathic index, and that these indices are governed, not os Huxley 
supposed, by movements of the anterior base of the cranium, but by (a) the length 
of the meato-misiouic line, {fi) the alveolar length, and (y) the basio-alveolnr 
distance, cau be demonstrated beyond dispute by the use of the base-line I now 
propose. 

For it will be found that when skulls having the same meato-nasion length 
are compiared, that the differences in their facial angles can bo accounted for by 
comparing the differences between the combined alveolar lengths and the alveolar 
distances in each skull in the series. The two following examples should make this 
point clear. I have selected these at random, the better to establish my cose. The 
first two are skulls of a New Caledonian and a Burmese :— 

New Caledonia - M.N., 93; 89°; A.L., 60; B.-A.D., 47. 

Burmese - - M.N., 93 ; 77°; A.L., 55 ; B.-A.D., 38. 

The meato-nasion lengths (M.N.), it is to be noted, are equal, while the 
difference in the facial angles are as high as 12. This difference can be accounted 
for, within 2 ram., by the differences between the alveolar lengths and the basi-alveolar 
distances (A.L. and B.-A.D.). Thus, in the skull with the lower facial angle the 
alveolar length has decreased 5 mm. and the basi-alveolar distance 9 mm. 

* Huxley, Joum. Anat. and Phytxol., VoL I. 
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Tbe skalls of a Papuan and a Tasmanian sirailuriy compared sliow a like 
rolationsbip :— 

Papuan - - M Jf., 90 ; 88° ; A.L., 06 ; B.-A.D., 44. 

Tasmanian - M.N., 92; 82’; A.L., 58; B.-A.D., 45. 

Tbe meato-nasiou lengths in these two cases, it will ho noted, are slightly 
different; between the facial angles there is a difference of 6, the lesser angle lieing 
due to the shorter alveolar border, which is less than that of the Papuan hy 8 mm. 
If the alveolar distances in the two skulls were equal, then the differences l>etwecn 
the combined alveolar lengths, and distances, and the angles would l)e reduced to 
two units. This extraordinary correspondouce between the length of the jaw, and 
the luisi-alreolar distance, and the facial angle will be found to obtain wherever 
skulls having the same, or approximately the same, meato-nasial length are com- 
parod; which sufficiently demonstrates my contention that the facial angle is directly 
dependent on tbe length of the jaw, and not on movements of the hasi-cranial axis. 

A further illustration of the soundness of this theory is furnished by the fact 
that, given the angle and alveolar lengths of one skull, the facial angles of any 
others can be found by a simple sum in proportion, provided that skulls of the same 


riQ, 1 .—method of DRAWINO SKULL CONTOUBS. 
mento-nasial lengths are compared. Tbe skulls of the Papuan and Tasmanian just 
referred to, treated in this manner, afford an example of this test:— 

110 : 88 : : 103 ; 82. 

In these two skulls it will be noted there is a difference of 2 mm. in the 
meato-nasion length. But skulls having a greater difference than this cannot be 
compared. 

It is to be noted that the total length of the skull is not a factor m these 

calculations. , 

To return now to the gnathic index. Since the figures yielded by the derivation 
from the facial angle agree so closely with those obtained from Flower’s method of 
calculating this index, the standard of gnathism need not be changed; but the 
continued use of the term prognathous is open to many objections, I propose to 
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snbstitnte the term megnlognatbous. The gnathic index maj then be formulated 
03 follows : — 

Angle less than 78 orthognatbous. 

„ between 78 and 83 racsognathous. 

„ above 83 megolognothous [prognathous]. 

Finallj, I venture to express the opinion that the base-line now proposed 
affords, for the first time, a reallj reliable and uniform standard of comparison between 
the skulls of different races, since it has reduced the sources of error to a minimnm. 

I pass now to a brief description of the method I have devised for obtaining the 
facial angle, and at the same time of drawing the complete contour of the skull. 
That it is in every way better adapted to its purpose than the stereograph can, I venture 
to think, be established beyond question, for it ensures greater accuracy and detail 
and is extremely simple to nso. 

Briefly, the skull is placed upon its side upon a sheet of millimetre ruled paper, 
laid upon a board provided with four uprights, between which threads are stretched 
so as to cross one another at right angles. The skull is then adjusted on pads of 
modelling clay, or soft wax, placed upon small squares of glass to prevent soiling the 
paper, till the nnsion, bregma, lambda, and post-palatine spine are all at the same height 
from the paper, a height which must be exactly half the maximum width of the skull, 
e.p., 67 mm. in a skull having a maximum breadth of 134 mm. These details being 
settled, the nasion is brought exactly under the longitudinal thread, and over the 
base-line of the paper and the centre of the meatus exactly under the point of inter¬ 
section of the crossing threads. The centre of the meatus is determined not by the 
actual shape of the aperture, which is often oval, bnt by the centre of the axis of 
the meatal rods of Pearson’s head-spanuer used for determining the meatal height. 
To fix upon this centre accurately, a shot suspended from the intersection of the 
threads is dropped into the upper segment of the meatns. To show that this method 
of fixing npon the centre of the meatus is accurate I may remark that it is rare 
indeed that the height recorded by the head spanner and that recorded on the 
contour made by this method differ by more than 1 mm. 

These preliminaries arranged, the work of drawing begins. This is done by means 
of a guide formed by two glass micro slips fixed at right angles to one another. 
The edge of the guide is placed against the frontal, for example, and a pencil dot 
is placed against the edge of the “ guide ” resting upon the paper; the guide is tlien 
moved about a centimetre and another dot is made, and so on till the circuit of the 
skull is complete. The position of the bregma and lambda are then indicated by 
lines cutting the contour of the skull at right angles, and finally, the shape of the 
orbits and the contour of the lower Imrder of the sygoma are dotted in by means of 
a special gnide ; when the skull is removed aud the isolated dots are converted into a 
continuous line. As soon as the skull is removed from the paper the drawing is 
measured and basi-nasion and bosi-prosthion lengths to see that the basi-hregma and 
meatal heights are correct, when the facial angle is taken aud the various indices are 
entered upon the sheet, with any other details which may bo desired. I generally 
include a drawing of the uorma verticalis and mandible taken by tlie same means. 
But as to these, and other details, I propose to say more in my forthcoming report. 

W. P. PYCRAFT. 


Rivers. 

59 


New Hebrides. 

The Boomerang in the New Hebrides. Ry W. H. R. Rivers. 

Through the kindness of the Rev. F. 6. Bowie, of the Presbyterian 
Mission in the New Hebrides, I was able last year to visit the northern part of the 
west coast of Espiritu Santo (always known locally as Santo). The natives of this 
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district were found to bo using boomerangs of the kind shown in the illustration. 
One of the two specimens (a), 41 cm. in length, is ancient; the other (b), which is 
slightlj longer, had been made recently. These instruments will be seen to differ 
from the Australian boomerang in having their ends almost square or showing a 
slight curve not continuous with the general curvature of the insinimont. They are 
used entirely in sport. They do not return to the thrower, but show the deflections 
from a straight 
course which 
are character¬ 
istic of the 
flight of the 
Australian 
boomerang. In 
one method of 
throwing, the 
instrument is 
made to strike 
the ground a 
few yards in 
front of the 
thrower. One 
of the highest 
and longest 
throws seen 
by us was of 
this kind. 

The dis¬ 
tribution of 
. the boomerang 
in the New 
Hebrides is, 
so far as wo 
know, entirely 
limited to the 
northern end 
of the west 
coast of San¬ 
to, to the sea 
aspect of the 
tongue of land 
which forms 
the western 
side of Big 
Bay (formerly 
known as the 
Bay of St. 


Fio. (i) 


Fio. (a) 

j>»y ui ov* , i_ ‘ii 

Philip and St. James). The instrument was first scon by Mr. Bowie near the village 
of Venua Lava (not to be confused with the island of Vauua Lava) at the extr^e 
north of the peninsula. It is found down the coast as for as Nogugu (or Nokuku), 
but this is probably its southern limit. All to whom wo showed the boomerang on 
onr way southwards at once referred to Venua Lava as iU special home. 

The native name is tiokhi at Venua Lava and tioki at Nogugu, the final vowel 
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being often almost mute. Tbc instrument was said by all the old men to belong to 
their own culture, and this was confirmed by its use in ceremonial and its mention iu 
legend. It is thrown especially in connection with the ceremony called wSs, in which 
kava is dnink at intervals of five days for a year or more, the young men throwing 
boomerangs while the old men drink kava. The throwing took place on more or less 
level pieces of ground called sara kin tiokhi at Venua Lava and sara kin tioki at 
Nogugu. At the latter place the sara is just to the south of the present mission 
house. The ceremony of was is closely connected with the Supwe, an organisation 
of the same order as the Sukwe (^Supkwe) of the Banks Islands. 

One of the social groups of Nogugu, called the Taliu, believe that they are 
descended from the boomerang. According to tradition the Taliu are an offshoot of 
another group, the Tapulu. The Tapulti were throwing boomerangs and were trying 
to scud them into a valley separating a nearer from a more distant hill called Liu. 
At length one man succeeded in throwing his boomerang as far as Liu, but 
when the people went to see where it had fallen, they found no boomerang, but 
a woman. When they asked the woman if she had seen the boomerang she 
answered, “No, it is I.” This woman was the ancestor of the Taliu. 

The discovery of the boomerang in the New Hebrides and the evidence that it 
is no recent addition to the culture of the people raise an important problem. The 
boomerang is generally held to be a very ancient element of Australian culture, and 
the fact that it is found iu a part of .Santo, whore the dual organisation with 
matrilineal descent is present, might be held to point to its great antiquity in the 
Now Hebrides.* 

Its close connection with the Supwe and its association with kava, on the other 
hand, point to its having been introduced by those whom I have called the kava- 
people, and this view is strengthened by the belief that the dead of Nogugu go to 
Venua Lava, suggesting that this special home of the boomerang was the point of 
entrance of migrants,! <^nd probably of the kava-people. The evidence should, nt 
least, bo sufficient to put us on our guard concerning the supposed antiquity of the 
Australian boomerang, for iu spite of tlieir difference in form, there can be no 
reasonable doubt that tlie Australian and Melanesian instruments are but divergent 
manifestations of the handiwork of one people. W. H. K. lilVEKS. 


REVIEWS. 

Folk-Lore. Rattray, 

Ilauta Folk-Lore^ Customs, Proverbs, <jpc.. Collected and Transliterated; A A 
with English Traiulation and Notes. By 11. Sutherland Rattray, F.R.G.S., &c. OU 
With an Introduction by R. R. Marett, O.Sc., tic. Two Vols. Oxford : Clarendon 
Press, 1913. 

Mr. Rattray’s little book on Chinyanja folk-lore is so exceedingly valuable that 
this specimen of his West African researches scarcely needs any other recommenda¬ 
tion than a reference to his authorship. It contains facsimiles of nearly SO MSS. 
beautifully written in the Arabic script (whose peculiarities when applied to 
the writing of Hausa may here be fully studied), with transcription into Roman 
characters and literal translation on the opposite page. These MSS. comprise a 
sketch of the early history of the Hausa nation, and their conversion to Islam ; 
thirty stories, some descriptions of customs, arts, &c., and a number of proverbs. 
The stories, when identical with any of those in Major Tremeame's Hausa Super¬ 
stitions and Customs, are clearly independent versions. Thus, No. 7 (an interesting 
variant of the “Fran Holle ” motive) is partly identical with Major Tremeame’s 

* Rivers, Sistorg of Melantsian Societg, Cambridge, U, 83. 

+ Perry, Joom. R. Aidkr. Inst., 1914, xliv, 281. 
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No. 59, “Tho Despisetl Wife’s Trinmpli,” though the setting of the main incidents 
is different. No. 1, “The slave by name ‘The World,”’ re.seinhlcs the Swahili 
“ Hndithi ya mwaiinmke nliyomsafirisha inumewe ’’ in Vclteii’s Prota und Poesie der 
Suaheli (p. 33); no doubt both are derived from the same Arabic original. In 
No. 4 the chameleon wins a race by holding on to his coin|)elitor’s tail ; this incident 
occurs in a Pokoino story which I have in M.S., where, however, ho tlocs not first 
transform himself into a needle, as in the Hatisa version. No. 5 whiuli liegins, 
“ This is a story called ‘ Whack me,’ ’’ seems to 1)6 identical with a Kauti story 
collectc<l by Mr. Barker,* “ Anansi’s Sou and the Magic Pot,” which Itelongs to a 
very wide-spread type. Tho main idea is found in tho Hudithi ya IVnridi na Uredit 
ria Jindi na Sinebar, of which a fntgment is printed in Steerc’s llandhmk of the 
Swahili T^tiyuage, and which prolathly comes from a Persian source. But 1 do 
not suggest any connection between tho two. No. 8 is Major Troneariic’s No. 94, 
“ Dan Kuchinguya and tho Witch,” with several interesting variations. In Mr. 
Rattray’s version, a.s in several of Major Tremearne’s storie.s (e.y., 79 and 80), tho 
hero is called Auta (tho Iwby). The incident of the boy saving his brothers 
by putting their clothes on the witch’s daughters is found in a talc of tho Wakinga 
(near the north end of Lake Nyasa), and there is an echo of it in one collcctotl at 
Tete by Father von der Mold, where the hare changes clothes with the chihl of 
the man who wishes to kill him. 

Two very interesting tales are Nos. 20 and 21, not represented in Major 
Tromeiirue’s book, though 21 has points of coutact with 87 (“How Zankalidia killed 
Dodo”) and “The Witch who ate her Children,” published in Max for April, 1911. 
In the first of these two talcs a pumpkin, plucked for a child who insists on haring 
it in spite of her mother’s warnings, develops cannibalistic propensities, like the 
pumpkin in a Shambala story (Seidel, Zischr./.n/r.u.oz Spraehett, 1, 1), and ulti¬ 
mately swallows the whole family, but its career is cut short, and the swallowed ones 
delivered by tho “paschal rum” {rayo lahia: this term is not e.xplaiucd). This 
conclusion resembles that of tho well-known “ Kanuuapa and Litaolune ” from South 
Africa, as well as that of tho Shambala story just mentioned and numerous others. 
In these lost, tho deliverer is a boy Itorn of the only woman who survives the 
destruction. But M. Thomann (^Essai de Manuel dc la langue nfouole, Paris, 1906) 
gives n No variant from tho Ivory Coa.st, where a magic calabash swallows all the 
living beings iu the world e.xcept a ewe, and it is the ram subsequently liorn of this 
en’C who breaks tho calabash and frees them. We may also refer to the “ Nunda, 
eater of people,” which occurs in several Swahili variants, and to “ The Children 
and the Zimwi” (^Kibaraka, page 25), where the ogre (zintwi), after being killed, 
turns into a pumpkin aud vindictively pursues the children who have l>ccn making 
inconsiderate remarks about it. In the second of Mr. Rattray’s two stories a tree 
takes offence at a girl’s comments on its peculiarities, and pursues her; she is saved 
by a lizard, who is swallowed by the tree, but makes his way out, the last time with 
fatal results to the cnemj'. This “ swallow myth ” is so widely distributed over 
Africa, and assumes such various forms (while yet the correspondences in very distant 
localities are sometimes unexpectedly close), that Mr. Dudley Kidd’s suggestion of its 
being an echo of Christian teaching (TAe Essential Kajir, page 389), seems quite 
untenable, and would probably not have been made if his book hail been written a 
few years later. 

A comparison of these stories with the Temne ones in Cunnie Rabbit and with 
tho available Tshi, Gft, and Ewe material would bo exceedingly instructive, but is 
impossible to iiudertake within these limits. Briefly, we may say that there is an 
immense amount of folk-lore common to Bantu, Nile Negro, Gold Coast Negro, 
• In ooune of publication by the Folk-Lore Society. 
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Hottentot, and Haiisa, which may be looked upon as approximately primitive (employ¬ 
ing that much-contested term without prejudice), and that there are also certain 
themes which would seem to have diffused themselves from some Hamitic centre or 
centres, such os the famous randonnee, of which Major Tremearne gives a good 
typical variant under the title of “The Lncky Youngest Son" {Hausa Superstitiont 
and Customs, p. 3B0, see also notes on page 93). These, again, are distinct from 
the Arabic, Persian, or Indian importations of a later date, which can be traced both 
in Hnusa and Swahili, and have in some cases spread to tlie remoter Bantu or 
Sudaninn tribes, os instanced by the Ronga “ Bonawosi ” (Abu Nuwas) and the story 
given by M. Thomonn under the title “ Let Trois Vaisseaux." 

The two volumes, whose printing and general get-up represent the best traditions 
of the Clarendon Press, are illustrated with some excellent photographs of Benin 
bronzes cast by the cire perdue method, which is very clearly explained by Mr, 
Rattray’s informant. A. WERNER. 


India: Archseology. Rapson. 

Ancient India. By E. J. Rapson, M.A. Cambridge University Press. 1914. Q4 

In this excellent little volume (brought out by the Cambridge University Ul 
Press), Professor Rapson has given in a convenient and compact form a history of 
Ancient India, that is India up to the beginning of the Christian era. Students 
of history, who are not specialists in Oriental learning, may here find a clear state¬ 
ment of the results of recent investigations and discoveries. The accumulation of 
evidence derived from archaeological exploration, mainly from coins and inscriptions, 
has rendered necessary a reconstruction of early Indian history. Some of the results 
are not yet conclusive, and in some there is a difference of opinion among experts, 
especially as to the events detailed in chapter X of Professor Rapson’s work, 
that is, of the period of Indian history just before and after the beginning of the 
Christian ora, duriug which Greeks, Porthians, Sakas, and Kushans took part in 
remoulding the governments of Northern India. During this period the two Indian 
eras, known as the Samvat or Vikraroaditya era (commencing 58 b.c.) and the Saka era 
(commencing 78 a.d.), took their rise, and the principal subject of controversy has 
arisen from these two eras, with both of which the great Kusban ruler, Kauiskka, 
has been- associated. One school claims that the Samvat era was founded by him 
to commemorate his accession 400 years after Buddha’s death, while the other school 
maintains that the Sitka era was founded by him and adopted by the Saka princes of 
Sur&shtra, who were satraps under the Knshan king^. The latter view is that 
favoured by Professor Rapson (see p. 146), and those who are anxious to go more 
deeply into the matter will find it fully ventilated in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society during the past two or three years. 

The earlier parts of Professor Rapson’s volume deal with matters as to which 
a general agreement exists among experts, with differences of opinion of a minor 
character only. On such questions Professor Rapson is a recognised authority, and 
his statement of the conclusions arrived at is as a rule clear and convincing. Special 
rcfereuce may be made to the chapters on the Civilizations of India, the Period of 
the Vedas, and the Rise of Jainism and Buddhism. Under the first head will be 
found an account of the divisions of Ancient India and of the probable sources from 
which its population was derived, and with this accouut the Notes on the Ancient 
Geography of India, which follows as an Appendix at the end of the volume, should 
be studied. The list of names, with the accompanying explanations, is exhaustive 
and most useful. The map which follows would perhaps be more correct if changes 
in the course of the rivers were indicated. The courses of the Indus and its tribu¬ 
taries (especially the Satlaj) have changed much since the period dealt with, and in 
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some cases the courses now followed are of recent date. The fact, for instance, that 
the Satlaj did not join the Bias, but flowed separately to the Indian Ocean, affords 
a sufficient explanation of the fact that Alexander's turning point was the llyphnsis 
and not the Ilesudrns. As a rule, this point has been neglected by modern historians. 
The change has been noted by Professor Rapson («.«. QutudrT), but the map should 
also show it clearly. It may olso be noted that the ancient name of the River Jeblaui 
(Vitasta, y.».) still survives under the local name of Vehat. The Kabul River (the 
Vedic Kubhii) cannot be correctly described (p. 30) as in Southorn Afghiini.stun. It 
is in the north-eastern part of Modern Afghanistan, in the ancient regions of the 
Paropauisodte aud Gandhara, which lio to the north-east of the southern regions 
Drnngiaiia and Arochosia, the modem Sistiin and Kandahar. These, however, are 
minor points, aud do not affect the value of Professor Rapsim’s work, which can bo 
recommended as a trustworthy introduction to Indian histor}'. 

M. LONG WORTH DAMES. 


Heligrion. 

Tht Threshold of Religion. By R. 
1914. 


Marett. 

R. Marett, D.Sc. Second Edition. 02 


This book consists of eight essays, most of which have appeared in periodicals 
like Folk-Lore and The Hibberl Journal. The lost three were not in the first 
edition. One of these contains an account of a visit to the Pyrenean cave of Gaigas, 
famous for the number of palaeolithic hand designs stencilled on its walls. Another, 
entitled “ The Birth of Humility,” was the author’s inaugnral lecture as Reader in 
Social Anthropology at Oxford, and has already been published in pamphlet form. 
The third, ” Savage Supremo Beings and the Bull Roarer,” is an attempt to show 
how, among the Australian aborigines, a special group of their superior beings has 
been in large part evolved out of a personification of the Bull Roarer. 

The book, as a whole, reflects the almost painful anxiety shown by a good many 
anthropologists in these later days to get behind the mind of the savage as it is 
affected by religion. All the essays, except one on “ A Sociological View of Com¬ 
parative Religion,” go to support what appears to bo the author’s main object, 
viz., to call in question, in so far as it is supposed to supply a minimum definition 
of religion, the easily-grasped theory of Animism, so closely associated with the name 
of Professor Tylor, which has so long held the field. It might bo urged that in 
the light of evolutiou, Animism must have been preceded by something less definite, 
more vague and general, for in the course of mau’s earliest development from the 
animal stage tliore must have been gradation, not only physical, but psychological, 
social, and religious. On the other hand, it might be said the author gives a too 
narrow interpretation of Animism as a general doctrine of spirits or souls, for they 
need not be limited to the human. Moreover, in so far as Animism is based on 
dreams, it may be said, in the light again of evolution, to go back to man in bis 
very earliest state, for they must have l)€cn experienced from the dawn of human 
consciousness, since we have good reason to believe that animals dream as well as 
man. At what stage of his evolution man would put the “ spirit ” interpretatiou on 
his dreams it is impossible to say, but it may have been at a very early one. 

Dr. Marett’s object is to discover something worthy of being called religion, 
lower, more general, than Animism. He is in fact in search of a pro-animistic religion. 
Ho evidently feels that something less defined, more vague, than Animism, sliould 
be sought and found. His essays excite interest, but do not always satisfy it. 
Sometimes a fondness for the psychological form of presentation, and the terminology 
couseqtiently used, make his style a little repellent and difficult to follow. There is 
a certain vagueness in some of his pages. Perhaps he would say that this falls in 
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with his fundamental thesis that early man must have had some vaguer, less defined, 
religious ideas and feelings than those of Animism. He finds them in the basic 
feelings of awe, the frnits of which are respect, veneration, propitiation, and service. 
He thinks that this feeling has its most fundamental form in the awfnlncss felt to 
attach to the dead human I>ody in itself. This belief seems somewhat singnlor when 
we remember the disregard in which some primitive peoples bold the dead bodies 
even of their relatives. 

Religions awe, says the author, is towards powers, but they are not necessarily 
spirits or ghosts, though they tend to become so. He sees the most typical example 
of sneh awe-inspiring power in nuiua, so eharacleristic of the Polynesian.s, but under 
other names found much the same iu other parts of the world. What is matia f Is it 
not an awe-inspiring ]>ower having no definite habitation or embodiment, but exhibit¬ 
ing its influence through a multitude of channels ? Is it not responsible for all that 
appears to the savage extraordinary, out of the way, supernatural or miraenlous ? If 
so, wo are here obviously on a lower level, face to face with something more general, 
less defined than Animism. If we are justified iu regarding awe thus inspired as 
religion, we have here a more elementary form of it, one nearer the dawti of humanity 
than Animism. In tabu we see the converse of this, the negative of mana. What 
is tabooed is always a power whose modes of action transcend the ordinary. To 
break a taboo is to set against oneself tnana, or supernatural wonder-working power. 
The author’s pre-aniinistic religion would thus seem to rest on the two widespread 
primitive ideas of mana and tabu. To quote his own words, “This iabit-mana 
“ formula will suffice to characterise the supernatural in its purely existential 
“ dimensions, that is a.s it is in itself, apart from its value to man.’’ He does not 
put forward this view as a substitute for Animism. Ho is careful to point out 
that if his tabu-mana formula is substitutod for Animism ns a minimum dcRuitiou 
of religion, tlie latter does not become obsolete. It is quite capable of existing in 
combination with a doctrine of spirits, souls, and ghosts. 

This very shortly appears to be the chief aim of Dr. Marett’s essays. They 
contain the evidence on which he bases bis conclusions. In so short a compass the 
amonnt of evidence lie is able to adduce is necessarily restricted, though it is put 
with characteristic force and sprightliness. E. A. PARKYN. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTE. 

AcCBS-SIONS to the LtBRART of the RoTAL ANTIIROrOLOGICAL 

Ikstitdte. 



(Donor indicated in parentheses.) 

Excavations at Hengxstbury Head, Hampshire, in 1911-12. By J. P. Bushe- 
Fox, with appendices by G. F. Hill, M.A., and Professor W. Gowland, A.R.S.M., 
F.R.S., F.S.A. (No. HI., “Report of the Research Committee of the Society of' 
“ Antiquaries of London.’’) 10]^ X 7^. 83 pp. 34 plates, many illustrations. Horace 
Hart. (Society of Antiquaries.) 

In Hussian Turkestan, a Garden of Asia and its People. By Annette M. B. 
Meakin. 7^ X 5. 304 pp., 16 full-page illustrations and map. Geo. Allen and 

Unwin. 3s. 6<f. net. (J. Edge-Partington.) 

Mithraism. By W. J. Phythian Adams. (“Religions, Ancient and Modem.’’) 
7 X 4|. 95 pp. Constable and Co. Is. net. (Publishers.) 

The Tomb of ike Double Axes and Associated Group and Pillar Rooms and 
Ritual Vessels of the “ Little Palace ’’ at Knossos. By Sir Arthur Evans, LittD.,. 
F.R.S., P.S.A. 11J X 9^. 94 pp., with 7 plates and 97 figures in the Text.. 

B. Quariteb. (Author.) 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Africa: Art. With Plate I.-J. Abercromby. 

Art in the Qrand Canary. By the llonouruhle John Abcreromby, QM 

LL.D., F.S.A.Scot. 04 

In Vol. XLIV, pagci! 302-323 of the Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute I gave an account of the prehistoric pottery of the Canary Islands. As 
an appendix thereto I now oiTer illustralions of all the Hpceiincns of plastic art 
preserved in the Mnaeum of Las Palmas, Grand Canary. The photographs and 
measurements were made for me by Mr. Charles Medrington, English photographer, 
at Las Palmas. I have no notes upon the figurines, for during tny visits to the 
Museum my attention and time were fidly occupied by the pottery and the idea of 
having them photographed was an afterthought; indeed, the largo figurine (Nos. I to 3) 
could only be seen from the front, and the smaller pieces (Nos. 5 to 11) were placed 
so high and in such a bad light that they could not be proi>erly observG<l. Since 
receiving the photographs I have had a letter from Miss A. Breton, who has a large 
knowledge of American antiquities, saying that some of the smaller pieces are really 
Mexican. This may be explained by the fact that in the adjoining case in the 
Museum several objects from 2dexico are 
exhibited and labelled as sneb. But as ^ 

they are small I liare not excluded them, 

for they serve as a contrast to the genuine \ 

figures. I suppose them to bo Nos. 5, I ' 

7, 9, 11, and perhaps 10. No. 4, which is | 'V 

certainly genuine, is given for comparison, ' 
and is taken from Dr. R. Veriiean's Cinq 
de sejour attx lies Canaries, 


annees 
Fig. 8, 

The large and remarkable figurine of 
red earthenware (Figs. 1 to 3) measures 
26 cm. or lO]- inches in height, 17 cm. 
across the shoulders, and 24 cm. wide 
at the base. It is hollow, is seate^l cross- nL> ~. 

legged, and is shown in three aspects, 
frontal, dorsal, and in profile. The head 

is small, the eyes are in relief with two ‘ J 

holes to represent the pupils; two small ^ 

punctures serve for nostrils, and the 

mouth, which seems to be 0 {>en and to show the tcetli, is placed immediately above 
the chin. Of ears there is no trace. The neck is disproimrtiouatcly long, as also in 
Figs. 4, 6, 8. The upper arms where they join the Ixxly are iinich sn'ollen in their 
frontal aspect, though seen from the back this is not the case. The body gradually 
expands till it reaches the hips, and the navel is marked by a slight roundish depression. 
The thighs are enormously swollen. The left leg is broken, but the right leg termi¬ 
nates in a thin cylinder like the lower part of the left arm. It covers the position 
of the sexual organ so that the sex of the figure is not apparent, though the absence 
of breasts and the great development of the biceps might incline one to suppose it 
represented a male. Seen from the back it appears to be steatopygoiis. Three 
vertical lines of darker colour are visible down the back, ’and the right band one 
shows two short diagonal ofiTsets which might represent the lower riba. 

Fig. 4 was discovered by Dr. Vemeau in a cave at Fortaleza de Santa Lucia 
de Tirajaiia in the Grand Cauarv. The grotto lay close to an almoguren, or place 
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of worship, situated on a vorj elevated position, extremely difficult of access. In 
the same care he also found fragments of an analogous figurine.* The head of 
Fig, 4 is proportionally rather larger than in Fig. 1, and like it has no ears. The 
neck is of inordinate length and is supported at the back and sides by a ma.s8 of 
hair. The breadth of the shouldors, the whole bust in fact, is represented by a 
solid bar in such a way that the pendant breasts appear as if they were detached 
from the trunk. This could not have been the intention of the modeller, so that 
what looks like the waist is only the upper pnrt of the pedestal which lower down 
expands into a circular flat surface. The sex is evidently feminine and Dr. Verneau 
considers it to be a representation of a female divinity. 

Fig. 8, with a height of 7^ cm., has been described and figured by S. Borthelot,t 
who states that it was found in a large cave in the Grand Canary. The face is 
almost circular ; the eyes are shown by a disc in relief with a hole at the centre; 
the nose is very short and the distance between it and the mouth is excessive. The 
projecting lips are open and display a single tooth, but the ears have been omitted, 
as in Figs. 1 and 4. The head is supported by a long, thick neck. On both sides 
of this and down the beck hung a mass of wavy or frisaly hair, shown by incised 
chevrons and coloured red. At the back, starting from the top of the bead and 
following the spine, hangs a thick braid of hair shown by similar chevrons but 
painted block. Curiously enough, Borthelot mistook this plait of hair for a phallus, 
but this iutorpretatiou has been corrected by Dr. Verneau.f 

Fig. 6 appears to belong to the same type as Fig. 8, but further information 
is rerjuired to decide the point. 

Of Figs. 5, 7, 9, 10, 11, 1 can say nothing except that they differ very much 
from figures that are known to be Canarian. And though ray ac<]uaintaDce with 
Mexican plastic art is very slight, I can well believe that the above are importations 
and not native work. 

A most important point to determine is whether Fig. 1-3 is Canarian or an 
imported work of art. Miss A. Breton has informed me by letter that she has made 
a TOloured drawing of this figurine and showed it at a meeting of the Anthropo¬ 
logical Institute last May. Further, that she has at home a rather similar Mexican 
painte<l clay figure of Tarascan typo and is iuclined to believe that Fig. 1 is also 
Mexican, bnt the following reasons may be given for considering the work to be 
Canarian :— 

(1) Externally, it presents the same red colour as the red-faced pottery of the 
Grand Canary. 

(2) The simplicity of the three vertical linos of darker colour painted on the 
back strikes mo as Canarian handiwork, and quite in accordance with the decoration 
of the pottery. It places the figure in the same period as the red-faced, painted 
pottery of the Grand Canary. 

(3) The absence of ears and tlie exaggerated columnar neck of Fig. 8 are 
reproduced in Fig. 4, whicli is undoubtedly genuine. 

(4) The huge development of the biceps may be explained by the fact that the 
natives of all the Canary Islands were notable wrestlers, and the names of several 
champions, renowned as wrestlers and possessed of enormous strength, have been 
recorded by Spanish authors. 

(5) Pho figure has the appearance of being steatopygous. 

If this is so a Mexican origin must be barred, for Dr. A Hrdlicka has 
r ecently stated his belief that all Am erican natives represent in the main a single 

• Verneau, op. eit. pp. 89, 90. 

t AjuiguU^ oanarieniat, pp. 234-6, Plate viil, Fig. 1. 

J Op. eit., p. 89. 
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stem or strain of people, identical witli the ycllow-hrown races of Asia and 
Polynesia, and that there is a complete absence of steatopygy. • It is well 
known that this abnormality characterises many Tuareg women, and Dr. Barth has 
given the Tamoshegh term for it. Fr. do Zcitner, in a recent commiinicntinn to 
the Anthropological Institute, has likewise dwelt upon the subject in conneetion 
with the southern Tiiareg.f .So, considering the undoubted physical relationship 
of a large part of the Canarian population with the Berber-speaking triltes of 
North Africa and the Sahara, it is quite probable that steatopygy may have 
existed among some of tlie natives of the Grand Canary. Galindo, an early 
Spanish writer, mentions that in this island a girl before marriage wa.s set apart for 
thirty days and fed with large quantities of milk and meal to fatten her, for they 
imagined that lean women wore Jess capable of conceiving children than those who 
were fat. If there was any natural tendency towartls steatopygy this practice 
would lend to develop it. But this physical feature, except among Bushmen and 
Hottentots, appears to bo confined to the fair sex, so if Fig. 6 represents a male 
figure tlie excessive development of the nates must l>e otherwise explained. On the 
supposition that the figurine represents a great wrestler and athlete, the thighs, in 
order to exprc-ss immense strength, were very naturally exaggerated, and this carried 
with it a corresponding increase in size of the gluteal muscles and the volume of the 
nates. This explanation removes the bar upon a Mexican origin, but the first three 
or four considerations still have their weight, and cau only l)e set aside by producing 
a Mexican figurine really comparable with Fig. 1. From a modem point of view 
Fig. 1 is not a success as a work of art, and yet to a Canarian it may have given 
the idea of a man of great muscular power, and that suggestion was probably what 
the raudellcr of the statuette in his clumsy way intended to convey. 

Notices op other Cakauian' Fiocres or Idols. 

The earliest notice dates from 1341, when an expedition oom{>osed of Portuguo^^c 
and Florentines landed on the Grand Canary and entered several buildings, iuclndiug 
an oratory or temple. In this they found nothing but a single statue of stone, repre¬ 
senting a man holding a ball in his hand, lie was naked, but the sexual organ was 
covered with an apron of palm leaves, as was customary' with the natives. The statue 
was carried off and taken to Lisbon.^ 

At a later date, Andres Bernaldes mentions that in the Grand Canary there was 
a house of prayer called Torifia, It contained a wooden image, the height of half 
a lance, representing a woman completely naked. In front of her stood another piece 
of sculptnre, consisting of a sbe-goat ready for the male, aud behind this a he-goat 
carved iu wood ready to cover her. Before this gronp the natives poured libations 
of milk and made offerings of buttcr.§ 

Galindo mentions that in the island of Ferro the women worshipped a female 
divinity called Moneyba, a word which, perhaps, may be explained by a Tamoshegh ma 
anabai (“ mother of coition ”). At any rate, the personage with the goats must have 
been a divinity of that kind, who looked after the projmgation of animals on whose 
milk the natives mainly relied for their 8ul>8istence. 

Conclusions. 

It is hardly necessary to take up space by comparing Figs. 1-3 with the stcato- 
pygous figures found in Malta, Crete, the Pcloponuese, the ..F.gean area, Thessaly, 
Servin, &c., as, apart from the cross-legged pose and the doubt regarding the sox, 

• Jutrrm'tioiuil (iiitgrett of Amfriraituto held in London (191'iX PP- Cl-J. 
t JouTH. Jloy. Awthr. /ax/., VoL xliv (1914), p. 358. 
j Dr. Chtl y Naranjo, £ttudlvt . . . de liu Jehu CanariM, I. p. 2G2. 

$ Dr. Cbil, op. eil^ 1, p. 517. 
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they differ in too many respects. The Canarian figure, if it really belongs to the 
island, as 1 believe, is sui generis and unique. The same may be said of Fig. 4. An 
elongatetl neck is no doubt characteristic of many early figures from Troy, Crete, 
Thessaly, Amorgos, and other places, and the pedestal with expanded foot may remind 
118 of somewhat similar terminations to truncate*! figurines from Cyprus, but the treat¬ 
ment of the bust with pendant breasts is not to be duplicated elsewhere, so fur as 
I know. Hence I conclude that in Figs. 1—3, 4, and 8 we have three specimens of 
indigenous ]>lastic art from the Grand Canary dating from a period anterior to the 
arrival of any modern European people. J. ABEttCROMBY. 


Japan: Folklore. 
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Notes on Some Japanese Masical Methods for Injuring: Persons. 

Bij fV. A. Uildhurgh. 

.Japanese magical pmcticcs for the purpose of causing bodily injuries to persons 
are, 1 believe, resorted to principally either in affairs connected with the affections 
or for the capture, by crippling, of malefactors who have escaped. In (ho notes 
given below I have included, in addition to such practices, frankly intended to cause 
injuries, a number of majinai inteuded to cause an unwelcome visitor to depart, or 
even merely to remain away, because these latter seem to be very closely related, 
with respect to the principles on which they are based, to the injury-z/iq/fnai. In both 
classes of majinai an image of the victim, or something with which he has been, 
or is about to be, in physical or psychical contact, is operated upon, the difference 
between the two classes of majinai lying not so much in the means employed as in 
tlio degree of .the results to be obtained—in the one class a gentle physical irritation 
(sometimes localised), or a sense of annoyance, is aimed at; in the other it is desired 
that the irritation produced shall be powerful enough to leave visible traces on 
the victim's body. When resorting, for comparison with the Japanese beliefs and 
practices, to the beliefs and practices of other peoples, I shall confine myself to 
those recorded of the Chinese and of the Malays. 

The simplest form of injury-mq;ina< is that in which an image, prepared to 
represent the victim, is given injuries representing the injuries which it is desired 
that the victim shonid receive. This form, which is one of the most obvious devices 
of mimetic magic, is of world-wide distribution and immemorial antiquity. Modera 
science bos secured for the amateur sorcerer an easy method for carrying into effect 
a process of this kind; the operator merely boils in oil a photograph of the victim 
[Yokohama*]. This majinai, in use among a people almost as familiar with photo¬ 
graphs as the average European town-dweller, is interesting as giving a practical 
exam))lo of one of the bases on which more backward peoples rest their frequent 
objections to being photographed. 

A courtesan’s majinai, given by de Becker,f which, employing a very similar 
process, “ is sure to cure the man’s fickleness,” is, I think, intended to act on an 
absent person as a sort of magical aphrodisiac rather than as a means of causing 
any actual injury to him. A paper bearing a picture of the victim’s private parts is 
to be boiled in a mixture of seven ingredients; vie., sake, vinegar, soy, ojl, teeth- 
blackening mixture, water, and loshin (pith used for lamp-wicks). 

To cause a thief to return to the scone of bis crime, so that he may be captured, 
a picture representing the culprit should be made, a nail should be driven through 
each foot of the picture, and, finally, a cup should be inverted over the nails.^ 
While at first sight this seems to be a simple laming device, similar to some men- 

* Karnes of cities Kiven thus are those of the places at which 1 recorded the infomuition cited. 

t J. E. de Becker, The MighiUss City, Yokohama, 1905. p. 142. 

I From a Japanese oomznonplace-book. 
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tioncd below, there may, I think, be some other operation involved, for wo find the 
placing of an inverted teacup over the central one of five “wind” ideographs 
recommended as a means for calming a tempest.* * * § 

“The common mcsle of bewitchment is to form a lay figure of straw, pierced 
“ with nails, and to bury it beneath the place where the jmrson to he punished 
“ usually sleep8.”t The position here nientionod is one not infrequently selecteil 
in Japan as that most suitable for bringing a person under the infiucnce of a magical 
object. 

In a majinai intended to cause the guest of a house of entertainment to pay 
money owed by him, a broom is dressed hi> as to represent a human figure, with an 
obi round its waist and a towel wrapped al>out its head, nnd is 8too«l upside down 
[although the description given is not clear I think that, as is usual in majinai 
employing a clothed broom, merely the broom is here inverted, not the entire 
figure] ; then the operator complains to the dummy of the uon-fnlfilmeiit of the 
promise, finally knocking it over and telling it to bring the amount in question 
the following day. The intention is to cause the victim to dream of the operator s 
indignation, and to come in consequence and pay.} In this 7iiajinai the broom-image 
seems to represent the victim, rather than a messenger.^ 

The “ victim ” is also represented by a broom-image in several majinai directed 
against unwelcome guests. In one, a broom, inverted and with a towel wrapped 
almut its brush, should be stood against the wall of a room, and the lower part of 
ite handle, resting on the floor, should lie fanned, while the operator repeats, over 
and over again, the visitor’s name followed by “ please to go away ’ [1 okohama]. 
In this majinai the underlying idea is evidently that of causing the visitor s feet to 
become cold, and to make him depart because of his discomfort. In two others the 
production of a mental uneasiness, rather than of a physical discomfort, seems to 
be aimed at: “ Stand a broom on end in the room next to your guest’s room, and 
“ laying out a pair of sandals before it, say in a whisper—* There now, do pleate 
“ go away quickly ’ ”| ; or, wrap the brush of an inverted broom in a towel, aud go 
outside of the room in which it stands and beckon to it [T okohama]. 

In the majinai we have examined up to the present no suggestion has been 
made of the bringing into action of any supernatural being; the effect produced on 
the image has been assumed (unless, 1>ecause of the decay of belief or liecause of 
imperfect recording, some of the original data have been omitted) to be reproduced 
directly on the victim. There is another class of wq/inai, however, in which, while 
an image of the victim is employed, it has been used originally, I think, principal y 
as an object for the guidance of an outraged and angered supernatural being. 
Sometimes the supernatural beings engaged are spirits of an inferior class, sometimes 

they seem to be powerful deities. ... 

Pfoundes says (op. cit., p. 120) “Persons wishing to bewitch their enemies 


• Se 0 “Japanese Popular Magic connected with Agriculture and Trade,” in Trant. Japan Sor. 

(London), Vol. XII, pp. M, 29. 

t C. Pfoundes, Jfimi Mukuro, Yokobaina, 1875, p. 20. 

t de Becker, op. eit., p. Hfi. . , , _ 

§ To obtain news of an absent person, the operator should dress a broom in hutnan dothing 

and ehouU stand it, very early in the morning (soo remarks on the “ Hour of the Ox, 

empty room which has eight iatami (floor-maU); after placing an i^dreesed letter ^ ^ 

the dummy, the latter should be told to ddlrer it, and to put the answer in a certain 

nlace The operator should then leave the room without looking hack at the dummy, if 

Ce. o^Sy by it«ilf the answer demanded will be obtained. “TbI. U an 

douWful charm” (de Becker, loe. df.). In other majinai representations of animals are used as 

mcasengers. 

I de Becker, ojf. p. 146. 
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“* invariably appeal to Fiido, to vent his wrath upon siicli as they wish injury to,” 
Fiido being a deity who is supposed to punish wicked persons.* 

A very well-known injury->«/i;inai, the Ushi Toki Mairi (“ Honr of tlie Ox 
Going”), is often to bo seen in pictures or mentioned or described in print. Of 
this, one account says: “ Jealous women employ this charm to avenge the infidelity 
“ of tlioir husbands or lovers. Dressing herself in white, her hair hanging loose 
“ behind, a tripod (usually one of those used in cooking) on which three lighteil 
“ candles are placed on her head, while in her mouth she holds n torch of bamboo 
“ and pine roots lighted at both ends, and round her neck a mirror, the slighted 
” fair rises at the honr of the Bull (about 2 a.h.), and taking an image of the 
“ faithless one, or, as the case may be, of his frail companion or of both, nails it 
“ to a tree within the grounds of some shrine. At whatever part of the effigy 
“ the nail is driven, there will be injury inflicted on the original iu the flesh, but 
“ if she should meet the ghost of an enormous bull and exhibit terror at the 
“ apparition the potency of the charm is lost, and can only be revived with 
“ incantation and imprecations on the oflending pair.”t 

Another account says that at two o'clock in the morning the operator goes to 
the shrine of her patron go<l (usually the Vjigami) ; on her bosom a mirror is hung; 
sometimes she wears a crown formed of an inverted iron tripod bearing three candles. 
She carries a straw effigy of the victim in her right hand and a hammer in her left. 
She nails the image to the sacred tree liefore the shrine, and “ While so engaged, 
“ she adjures the gods to save their tree, impute the guilt of desecration to the 
“ traitor, and visit him with their deadly vengeance.” She visits the tree each night 
until the victim has sickened and died. A pine tree, about a foot thick, before a 
shrine of Eompira at Sabae, was especially favoured for this kind of operation.| 
Two other very similar forms of this type were described to me at Yokohama. 
In one the operator goes at night to tlie sacred tree of a shrine near her home, 
and, stating her purpose and the numljer of times she intends to come, drives in a 
nail through the image; she then pays the specified number of visits, on each 
occasion driving in a nail; after a number of nails have been inserted blood will 
issue from the tree if the victim is to die. In the other, among the details men¬ 
tioned were the holding of a lighted incense-stick, by the operator, in each corner of 
her mouth, and the necessity for the most complete secrecy if the operation were 
to succeed iu its object. 

Lafeodio Hearn, in an account of some popular ballads, describes an iiijury- 
majinai. A picture representing the victim was prepared, and this, having been 
pasted upon a pillar in the rear of the temple at Kiyomidzn, in Kyoto, was 
transfixed by forty-nine headless iron nails, driven tlirough various parts of it, the 
final two being driven through the eyes. Here the intention was to cause the 
victim to become very ill, and leprosy was the result.§ 

We are now iu a position to examine this type of majinai in detail. An 
important point, which stands clear at once, is that the seeking of vengeance by 
means of the anger of the higher deities—that is, the deities to whom the shrines 
involved are dedicated—is (if it actually exists) a misconception on the part of 
modern believers. All the majinai cited evidently have, as their basis, the coercion 
and the angering of a tree-spirit; the fact tliat the trees mentioned as being employed 

* Compare with this the visit paid by a person, at Amoy, to the “temple of the Eastern 
“ Homitain god, and ... to that of the god of Wells and Moats, . . . two lopreme adminl- 
“ atrators of divine jastioc,” in order to bring down injury on an oppressor. See J. J. H. de Groot, 
The JUligiaue System, of Ckiw, Vol. V, Bool 11, p. 907. 

t Pfoundes, op. eit., pp. 19, 20. 

j W. B. Griflls, Tike Mtiedo's Smpire, New York, 1896, p. 474. 

$ L. Hearn, “ Appendix ” to Kokore. 
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are connected with ghrinea may possibly be due to tbo desire (common to tlte 
adherents of all great religions) to give some sort of religions saiictioii to an 
unorthodox practice, but it is more likely to be due, I tbink, to the greater ago 
and size attained by sacred trees than by the majority of their nnconsccnktod fellows, 
for a special sanctity attaches to old and large trees.* The last example cited is 
no exception to the general rule, for a tree-spirit may continue to live in the wood 
of its tree even after the tree has been cut down and used for building; it is 
well known in Japan that much evil may result t«> the inmates of a house if, by 
carelessness or by design, one of its pillars has been set up witli the grain inverted, 
thus angering the spirit dwelling within the wood.f When such injury occurs it is 
customary either to rc-set the pillar with its fibres in their original position with 
respect to the ground or to apply a neutralizing charm. Certain Japanese trees, such 
as the enoki (a species of celtis) and the yaiutyi (drooping willow), both of which 
were formerly seldom planted in gardens l»ecnnse of the belief in their ghostly 
properties, were especially believed to contain spectres which could disengage 
themselves from their trees and walk about in human or animal form ; such spectres 
were thought to be the more dangerous the older the tree; it tvos thought 
also that if cither an etioki or a yanagi were cut into blood would flow from 
the gash.^ 

The driving of the nails into the trees is a way of angering the indwelling 
spirits and calling them forth, I think, to seek vengeance in the directions indicated 
by the wounds on the victim’s image (or, possibly, to do injury to the image, from 
which it should react on the victim). That it is not intended as a method of compelling, 
by annoying it, a tree-s])irit to oljey the operator’s will seems to he shown by the 
lack of any promises of, or provisions for, the relief of the tree-spirit after its mission 
has been accomplished ; in the numerous Japanese rnajinai in which compulsion by 
annoyance is attempted, relief or a reward is, I think, generally promised to the 
supernatural being involved. That the driving of nails is thought, in various ports 
of the world, to irritate tree-spirits has 1>eeu shown by Sir J. G. Frazer.§ In Japan 
we find the driving of a needle into a yatutgi, with the idea of aunnying the 
tree-spirit and causing it to cure a toothache.| We find also some other charms 

•“ludiridual trees of great age and size are everywhere worthippeil in Jajian.” W. 0. Aston, 
Shinto, p. 16-1. 

t For a note on this ten H. It. Joly’s “ Bakcnioiio ” in Tram. Japan Stm. (Lomton), Vol. IX, 
p. 23. An almost identical belief exists among Malayau i>coplcs; in Celebes and the Uolnccos people 
are afraid of planting a house-post niwide-down, lest the tree-spirit, wlto might still be in the 
timber, shonUI resent the indignity, and inflict illness on the dwellers in the bouse. J. 0. Frazer, 
The Ottlden Bough, 3nl Edn., Part I, Vol. II, pp. 40, 39. 80. We may note, In jsuwing, tluit the 
undressed timbers usetl by the Malays, which ta{>er, are much less likely to be used invertol than 
the bighly-flnishcd timbers useit by the Jaiiancoo, and tliat, also, we may possibly And, In the lesser 
utility of inverted tapering logs, a factor strengthening the belief in the evils resulting from the 
invei^on of timbers. 

I L. Uearii, Olimpte* of Ififamiliar Japan, 1894, pp. 3S8, 3.*>9. For much on plant-spirits and 
plant-demons in China (whence the Japanese ideas as to such creatures have uviilently l>cen largely 
tlcrived), tee de Oroot, op. cit., Vol. IV, Bk. II, pp. 273 tegg. (on pp. 273, 274 is given a story of a 
tree from which, when cut, blood flowed), and Vol. V, Bk. 11, Chap. VI. 

§ See The Golden Bough, 3rd Edu., Pori VI, pp. 69, 70,.71, for metliods of calling a deity's 
attention to an applicant’s wishes, or of stimulating his activity (ty annoying him) in respect to them. 
Comimre also the following from de Oroot (pp. cit., Vol. VI, Bk. 11, pp. 1257, 1258):—•• should a 
“ woman be tronbled by the pangs of pregnancy, the first thing necessary is to remove nails which 
“ have inadvertenUy been driven into a wall, door, etc. ... as they may be harassing . . 

“ some earth-spirit"; and tlie following, quoted by Frazer (ap. eit.. Part 1, Vol. 11, p. 3t:) from a 
Putch source: “ The Sundanese of the Eustem Archi|>elago drive golden or silver nails into the 
•* tmnk of a sacred tree for the sake of expelling the tree-spirit ibcfore they hew down his 
“ abode." 

II Qlimptee of Unfamiliar Japan, pp. 698, 6S9. 
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for the cure of toothache in which, possibly, a similar idea is markod.* A certain 
Sumatran ceremonyt resembles in several respects the Japanese injury-mey'inat under 
examination :—“ the wiaard . . . makes a puppet which is supposed to resemble 

“ his intended victim; and repairs with it to a wood, where he hangs the image 
on a tree that stands quite by itself. Mattering a spell, he drives an instrument 
through the navel of the puppet into the tree, till the sap of the tree oozes 
“ through the hole thus made. . . . Soon afterwards the person . . . begins 
“ to suffer from an ulcer [comi>are with the leprosy of the last Japanese example 
“ cited], which grows worse and worse till he dies, unless a friend can procure 
“ a piece of the tree to which the image is attached " [aud can, presumably, through 
this fragment, exert a restraining influence on the malignant tree-spirit]. It should 
be noted that in several forms of the Ushi loki mairi the visits to the tree are 
repeated nightly, evidently with the idea of driving the spectre out nightly on its 
evil errand. 

Whether the fact that the nails used are of iron has, or originally had, any 
particular influence on the supposed angering of the troe-spirit I do not know. 
The belief in iron as a substance peculiarly distasteful to supernatural beings 
(whether benevolent or evilly-disposed) is of world-wide distribution.^ The belief 
seems to occur in Japan, os it does in China and among the Malays. 

The “Hour of the Ox” (or “the Bull”), 1 to 3 a.m., at which these injury- 
majinai are to be performed, seems to owe its selection to various circumstances. 
It is the time which evil spirits are believed to favour for their excursions into the 
material world,§ and corresponds, in a way, to midnight in certain European concep¬ 
tions. In China, “Light and Are, being integral parts of the Yang, have . . . 
“ to be considered as no less destructive to the demon-world than the Yang is to the 
“ Yin. . . . This theory raises the sun ... to the dignity of chief expeller 
“ and destroyer of demons. On the other hand it causes the night, especially its 
“ middlemost part, to be considered os the time in which the demon-world is 
“ dominant, and spectres prowl freely about.”! Doubtless the fact that human 
vitality is likely to be near its minimum at about this period has helped to confirm 
the belief that it is especially favoured by ghosts. Furthermore, secrecy, an element 
of importance in many evil-working majmai, can more easily be observed at this 
time than at any other, and neither the operator nor the spirits worked upon are 
then likely to be iuterfered with by extraneous human influences. Finally, it seems 
possible that wo have here, as in very many other Japanese matters, some belief 
in the special association with an occurrence of that animal of the Chinese cycle 
to which is dedicated the period of time in which that occurrence takes place. In 
the description of the Unki loki mairi given in Fu-to Mimi Bukuro the sthtoment 
is made that if the operator “ should meet the ghost of an enormous bull and exhibit 
“ terror at the apparition the potency of the charm is lost,” wherefrom we may 
reasonably conclude that the spirit she has raised and sent on its evil errand is 
believed to have, in some cases at least, the form of a bull.li Possibly, too, the 

* See Max, 1913, Ko. 82, “Seven Japanese Variants of a Tootfaacbo-charm, including a 
Driven Kail"; note especially (e), where the nail is to be driven into a pillar, and (e) and (i), 
where it is to be driven Into a wall, 

t Set Fraser, <^. <n(., Fort I, Vol. I, p. 68, quoting from a Dutch source dated 1886. 

X See Frazer, ep. ail.. Port II, pp. 226 for numerous examples. 

§ “ In ancient Japanese times, the Hour of the Ox was the special hour of ghosts.” Hearn, 
In OJkodlp Japan, London. 1906, p. 211. 

J de Oroot, ap. ail., VoL VI, Bk. II, p. 941. 

^ de Qmot, ep. oil., Vol. IV, Bk. II, says Cp. 279) that “at an early date, tree-epirits were 
“ identified also'with balls,” and (pp. 279, 281) gives several stories about a large Bottlers tree 
from which, when it was cut down, a furious spirit in the form of a bull emerged. 
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revengeful nature of the bull has helped toward the selection, for an injurious 
majinai, of the period in which his influence is believed to be predominant.* 

If further proof than has been given were needed to show that the Ushi toki 
mairi is merely a demon-invoking performance it could bo found in the accoutrements 
of the operator. The mirror npoii her breast, the iron tripod on her head, the trinity 
of lighted candles set upon the tripod, the torch of bamboo and pine roots,! or the 
lighted incense sticks held in her mouth, all seem obviou.sIj to be protections against 
the attacks of evil spectres. I think that the unbound hair is probably intended as 
a similar protection,^ and, possibly, also the white (a colour opposed to the darkness 
beloved of evil spirits) clothing. The employment of these protective devices is 
probably more or less connected with the common Japanese belief that the worker of 
baneful magic is likely to cause the filling of iwo graves—his victim’s and his own§ ; 
in one form of the Ushi toki mairi the operator seems to try to avoid such consequences 
of her act by imputing the guilt of the outrage to her victim.] 

W. L. HILDBURGH. 


New Zealand. Edgre-Partlngrton. 

Feather Box (1907-23). JJy J. Edge-Partington. QQ 

Shortly before his death, Mr. Hamilton, the Director of the Dominion UU ‘ 
Museum, Wellington, N.Z., wrote to me with regard to the Feather Box, a note of 
which I had contributed to Man (1907, 23) : he says, “ The box is the largest I 

* “According to Van Helmont, the reason why halls' fat is so powerful in a vulnerary ointment 
“ is that the bull at the time of slaughter it fall of secret relactancj and vindictive munnurs, and 
“ therefore dies with a higher flame of revenge about him than any other animal." Aston, op. eit., 
p. 33S. J. Doolittle, in Social L\fo of the Chiiieiie, Vol. II, p. SIS, speaks of (leople of Fuh-kien 
Province using in a certain way pieces of yellow paper stamped with the head of a buffalo, to 
cause “one to become sick, stupid, or obedient to the will of another, or even to die.” 

t Protective powers are attributed to both the bamboo and the pine in China. tVe should note 
also that “ Bamboo roots which bavo been for some time rotting under the ground . . . are the 
“ terror of robbers and thieves; but spectres also fear them.” de Uroot, tp. eit., Vol. VI, Bk, 11, 
p. 1076. 

I A Chinese book of the early port of the fourth century, in describing the means to be adopted 
In attacking a certain tree containing an enraged tiec-splrit, saya, “ ‘ I will tell bis warriors to paint 
“ ‘ their faces iwl, to let their hair flow In disorder, to put clothes on. . . . ’" dc Oroot, 
op. pit., Vol. IV, Bk. II, p. 281. “A courageous man while boldly fighting or trying to terrify 
“ by aggressive gestures, easily gels his hair disordered ... to this day long-haired exorcists, 
“ assuming this terrifying aspect ... are everyday appearances." 76id., Vol. VI, Bk. II, 
p. 1161. I am inclined to think that the looeened hair in these cases, and in the CftAl toki mairi, may 
belong to the class of protections which depend for their value upon the inability of a malignant 
power to determine the exact number of parts of which each of thoee protections is composed. On 
the other hand, it seems qnite possible that it (and perhaps also the white clothing) is intended 
(due to a confusion of ideas which it common in magic) to cause the operator to be identified with 
the evil heings whose aid she claims. In a metbo«I of seeking vengeance on an oppressor, in use at 
Amoy, the performer has his “ hair dishevelled, blackened face, a sheet of mock money behind each 
“ ear. . . . The strange accoutrement of the Imprecator associates him with devils and demons 
“ who are expected to come and avenge him.” Jhid., VoL V, Bk. II, p. 906. It would be an easy 
matter to quote nnmerous examples, selected from accounts of the customs of various peoples, in 
support of either of these conceptions. 

§ Of a device In use in the Foochow district, DooUttlo (op. eit., VoL II, pp. 320, 321) says: 
" Sometimes, it is asserted, the charm recoils from the intended victim upon the individual who 
“ uses it, and inflicts upon him that misfortune which ho planned for another. The aggressor in 
“ this cose most take immediate measures to rid himself of the injury . . . brought upon 
“ himself. ... It is believed that the method ... is never resorted to w^th perfect impunity 
“ on the part of one's enemy. He must first be willing to suffer some misfortune in bis own penon 
“ or his family.” 

I Compare this idea with that of a Malay iroage-injnring ceremony, in which the operator, to 
absolve himself from blood-guiltiness, shifts the burden of his crime “ on to the sboulders of the 
Archangel Oabriel.” VV. W. Skeat, Malay Magie, p. 672. 
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“ have ever ftcen or heanl of, with the exception of the one mentioned in the enclosed 
“ note taken from an old New Zealand Journal. It might be worth enquiring if the 
“ Rangi-liaeata box can bo traced. It is certainly not in New Zealand. It appears 
“ to bo of the Bay of Islands workman-sliip, but of course that does not forbid its 
“ ownership by Rangi-haeata.” 

The following is the extract from The New Zealand Journal, July 3, 1852:— 

“ London, Latest Wellington News, March 3. 

“ New Zealand Society.—On Saturday evening, January 24, the members of the 
New Zealand Society were invited by his Excellency (Sir George Grey) to a con¬ 
versazione at Government House. In addition to valuablo scientific works 
we noticed several novelties of great interest connected with these islands; among 
them w’os a beaiilifully-carvcd feather box, presented by Te Rangi-haeata to his 
Excellency. The box (used for containing the albatross and other feathers with which 
the New Zealand chiefs were wont to adorn their person on important occasions) is 
about 3 feet long, and is covered with elaborate and grotesque carving ; it was among 
the most valued of the personal possessions of the old chief, and may be considered 
as having )>een a sort of heirloom, having been distinctly traced back as being in his 
family for a period of upwards of three centuries. We believe it was so highly 
prized by Te Rangi-haeata and his ancestors ns to have been until recently carefully 
hidden from the profane gaze of the Pakeha.” 

It will be seen how exactly tlie above description of the size fits the box in my 
possession ; unfortunately, both Sir George Grey and Sir Charles Frederick are dead, 
and there is no means, as far as I am aware, of finding out to whom Sir George 
Grey gave his box (there is no box at all approaching it iu size amongst those 
which ho gave to the British Museum), or from whom Sir Charles Frederick obtained 
the box which passed into my hands at his sale. Oliver, in his Views of New 
Zealand, gives a portrait of Te Rangi-haeta. J. EDGE-PARTINGTON. 


Obituary. Parkyn. 

Joseph Dechelette. By E. A. Parkyn. OH 

Among the many losses suffered by our gallant Allies in the present war Uf 
there can be few more poignant and regrettable than that of the distinguished 
archnx>logist, Joseph Dcchelette. Bravely leading his company, he was one of the 
early victims of this terrible conflict. His love for his favourite science was surpassed 
only by devotion to his country. M. Marcelin Boule, in an eloquent tribute to 
his friend and colleague, has put on record the Army Order recording his death. This 
by its very simplicity of statement is all the more touching: “Dcchelette, captaine 
“ do territoriale au 298^ d’infanterie, a iitc tuc le 5 Octobre, alors qu'il entrainait 
“ sa compngnio sous un feu violent d'artillerie et d'iufanterie, et lui a fait gtigner 
“ 300 metres de terrain ; avant de mourir, a demandu an lieutenant-colonel com- 
“ roandant le regiment si on avait gard^ lo terrain conquis et, sur sa reponse 
“ affirmative, lui a exprime sa satisfaction, eii ajoutant qu’il etait heureux que sa 
“ mort sorvit k la France.” 


There is a melancholy satisfaction in the fact that the fourth volume of his 
invaluable Manuel d'Archiologie was published a few months before his death. 
This volume brought the subject down to the Christian era, and thus in a sense 
completed it, though it was the author’s intention to continue the work so as to 


include the Gallo-Roman period. Although M. Dechelette’s magnum opus professes 
to deal especially with France, yet the introductory chapters to each volume, with 
the comparative references and illustrations throughout, give it a wide and general 
interest, and make it in reality of much value and importance as a general treatise 
on Prehistoric Archaeology. There is a marked absence of anything in the shape of 
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superfliioug matter; in fact, the siiliject is in parts nocessnrilj very condonsed. 
Nevertheless, such is the clearness and finish of the author’s style that the Iwatk 
may be read with facility and pleasure from beginning to end. Considering the 
Manuel extends to over 2,500 pages, this is, to say the lea-st, rcmarknlile. This 
clearness of exposition is assisted by the manner in whioh the work is illustrated. 
There are nearly 1,000 illustrations, many of which are composed of several figures, 
so that there canuot be loss than from throe to four titousaud drawings. Every 
illustration is excellently chosen, never fails to tell its tale, and in the proper place. 
The authorities are given in full detail on each page, and thc.se references alone 
make the work of the very greatest value to the arclueologist. 

While wo cannot be too grateful for what M. Dechelette has done, that gratitude 
is tempered with deep regret when we consider what he might still further have 
given us if his valuable life had been spared. He has been cut off at the age of 
53, in the very zenith of his powers, his mind stored with knowledge and his faculties 
concentrated ou every interesting problem of the prehistoric past. Although the 
author’s enthusiasm for his subject is coustuiitly apparent, he never allows it to carry 
him away or to cloud his judgment. On disputed or difficult points the evidence is 
carefully stated aud temperately weighed. lndcc<l, few scientific works covering so 
wide a field and dealing with such multifarious detail will be found iu which the 
author maintains such a calm, fair, and judicial attitude, whilst at the same time 
impressing his personality in the treatment of almost every topic. 

This is all the more notable when it is known that M. Dechelette was not able 
from his youth to devote himself wholly to a scientific career. As a young man he 
entered the business in which his family was engaged, and applied himself to its 
prosecution for a good many years before finally giving himself up altogether to the 
subject he has so admirably adorned. Becoming conservatcur of the museum at 
Rennne, forty miles from Lyons, he spent the remainder of his life in a comparatively 
small provincial town, and his work was done without the help accruing from the 
stimulating scieutific life and thought of the capital. This more retired life no doubt 
has its advantages in freeiug the worker from the excitements and distractions which 
living in the most attractive city in the world necessarily brings. 

This is not the place to cuter upon an examination of M. Dcchelette’s many 
contributions to arcbmological science. It may, however, be said that the last volume 
of his Manuel, treating of the La Tcne period, is especitdiy interesting to Englishmen 
from the close connection of that epoch in France with the Late Celtic period iu 
Britain. Many interesting allusions to this period occur, and one only regrets that 
space did not allow the author to enlarge more fully upon them. This was an epoch 
in which, if we may read between the lines, M. Dechelette took a special interest. 
He* bad been associated with his uncle, M. Bnlliot, in his explorations of Mount 
Beuvray, continued them alone after his death, and wrote a charming little guide 
to the site. He translated M. Pic’s valuable work on the prehistoric village of 
Stradonitz, in Bohemia, which shows so many analogies with Bibracte. An article on 
“ L’Archcologie Celtiqtio en Europe,” which appealed in the Hevue de Synt/iese 
Hietorique in 1902, was afterwards published in separate fonn. 

A frequent contributor to the Revue Archeologiyue, he published therein in 1901 
an article on “Poteries de la Tene,” and in 1902 another on “ ilontfortiiio ct 
Ornavasso.” In 1909 the same review contained an elaborate and learned article 
from his pen entitled, ” Culte du .Soleil aux Temps Prehistoriques.” Since 1901 
M. Dechelette was a constant contributor to L'Anlhroplogie. One of his latest and 
most important articles appearing in 1912 was partly called forth by Mr. G. Coffey’s 
book on New Grange, and is entitled, “ Une Nouvelle Interpretation des Gravures 
“ de New Grange et de Gavr’inis.” In 1913 he published a finely-illustrated account 
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of the Collection Millon. The wide range of M. Duchelotte’s artistic sympatliics 
and archffiological knowledge is further illustrated by J^es Peintures Murales de 
Moyen Age et de la Senaissance en Forez, published in collaboration with M. E. 
Brabant in 1900, and by two volumes on Fes Vases Ceramigues ornfs de la Gaule 
Pomaine in 1901. In the Revue ArehSologiqtte tor 1901 appeared an article, 
L'Ofiicine de St. Itemj et lea Origines de la Poterie Sigilluc Gallo-Romaine.'’ 
These last, with many other contributions, evinced M. Dechelette's interest in, and 
profound knowledge of, the Gallo-Roman period, an exposition of which would bare 
formed a continuation of the Manuel, but of which we shall now unfortunately be 
deprived. M. Ddcliclette’s residence at Boanne could hardly fail to further this 
interest. No one with archicological tastes and sympathies can breathe the air of the 
Rhone Valley without sharing this enthusiasm for the study of Roroau civilisation 
and art. That mind, so well attuned by sympntity and knowledge to interpret this 
and so many other problems of the past, is now, alas 1 no more. France in losing 
so distinguished a son has at least the satisfaction of knowing that he gave an 
example in his life and in his death of a noble work nobly done. 

E. A. PARKYN. 


REVIEWS. 

Ceylon: Folklore. Parker. 

Village Folk-tales of Ceylon. Collected and translated by II. Parker. Oft 
(Vols. II. and III.) Luzac & Co., 1914. 00 

The first volume of this series, of which these are the continuation, was 
reviewed in Man some three years ago, and together they form a comprehensive 
encyclopsedia of Ceylon folklore. The stories are gathered from varied sources 
—The Cultivating Class, The Potters, The Washermen, The Tom-Tom Beaters, 
&e .—and from the people of the Western IVovince and Southern India. They arc 
all the more valuable and interesting as they arc told as far as possible in the 
simple vernacular of the original narrator. In many cases they are variants of those 
recorded in well-known collections of fairy and folklore legends of eastern and other 
countries, such as The Arabian Nights, The Indian Nights Entertainments, The 
Orientalist, The Folk-tales of Kashmir, Folhlore of the Sanial Parganas, Folk-tales 
of Tibet, Cinq Cents Contes et Apologues, Sagas from the Far East, and many 
others. Some, indeed, are versions of tales familiar to our childhood, and amongst 
them the old Scotch song, “ Get up and bar the door, oh ! ” “ The King with the 
Invisible Cloak,” “ The Three Wishes,” “ The Dog and His Shadow," and the 
Welsh ballad of the faithful hound Bedgelert, only in this instance the saviour of 
the child is a cobra. 

The stories, however, are not mere variants in the ordinary sense of the word, 
as they are adapted to the habits and legends of the Sinhalese, and embellished 
with a wealth of local colouring. There ore, of course, numerous original tales, 
which can hardly be termed imaginative, their plots being almost childishly simple 
in themselves, though they are of much value in illustrating the customs and super¬ 
stitions of rural Ceylon. Thus we learn the origin of the capital of Ceylon—Kandy. 
A certain king considered the site ” good and victorious ground ” through the exist¬ 
ence of a magic rock, which not only afforded shelter to a wounded animal but 
compelled the pursuer to turn back discomfited. There are several native law¬ 
suits recorded which furnish au idea of the Sinhalese notions of justice, many 
instances of a flower offering to obtain the fulfilment of a wish, of the performance 
ef certain acts "for the sake of acquiring religious merit,” of the reincarnation of 
humans in the bodies of animals or vice versa, of the belief in animism in certain 
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directions, and of a man’s life being dependent upon some cUerislicd possession— 
generally his sword. 

Many of the tales treat of the “ Riiksliasas,” tho liuman-flesh eating demons, of 
“ Yakas,” who take up their abode in trees, of “ sun-mnideus,” who, when their 
clothes have been stolen while bathing, reward the thief with supernatural powers 
for their return, and of giants whoso wives I>efricnd their unfortunate victims. The 
Rakshasas figure largely ns tho chief demons. Though caunilmls and robbers of 
graves they are easily cowed and outwitte<l, and apparently are by no means difiicnit 
to kill. Moreover, either sox frequently enters into friendly and oven marital 
relations with ordinary mortals. They are endowed with certain supernatural ix>wers 
but are not able to exercise those beyond their own allotted district. 

Animal lore also figures extensively, and turtles, hares, panthers, cobras, frogs, 
mouse-deer, play prominent parts in the stories, together with tho tusk elephant, 
who is frequently entrusted with the election of a new king, when a trilml throne 
becomes vacant, the sapient parrot, and the crafty jackal—tho counterpart of 
Reynard the Fox. 

There are in.stances of marriages of humans with animals which after a little 
while—a kind of probationary ivoriod—cost their skins or shells and appear l>efnro 
their astonished and delighted s|x>uses in the form of handsome princes or princesses, 
much tho same as our old friends the “ White Cat ” or the “ Beast ” who was 
married to ** Beauty.” As a rule the animals display a much greater amouut of the 
milk of human kindness than the humans themselves, and evince traits of gratitude, 
which are noteworthily wanting in both men or women, save for the ever charitable 
“Widow Woman” who is always ready and willing to shelter and assist friendless 
and penniless heroes. 

I^arental and filial afTection is very little in evidence, fathers turning their sous 
out of doors oil the slightest pretext, though the mothers generally soften the blow 
by speeding the outcasts with a parting gift of money and “ cooked rice.” Fraternal 
love, however, is far more prevalent, and there arc various instances of brothers 
possessing a magic plant or flower which showed signs of failing whenever one of 
them was in danger—an appeal always and succossfally responded to by tho 
remainder. Marital infidelity is seemingly taken as a matter of course, and we are 
told of ingenious stratagems by which wives endeavour to outwit their lawful spouses 
—not, by the way, always with the de.<iircd effect. Moreover, the stories rarely 
point a moral, as success constantly attends the most crafty if not the most criminal 
knave. 

Nearly every story is accompanied by a series of notes, in which the author 
compares the numerous variants in other countries and gives many interesting details 
relating to the religious, marriage, burial, and other customs of the natives. 
Mr. Parker has expended an immense amount of lalmur and research in these 
volumes, and we may congratulate him on having produced an excellent and standard 
work on the village traditions of tho Sinhalese. T. H. J. 


69 


Religion. Owen. 

The Infancy of Religion. By D. C. Owen, M.A., Oxford University 
Press, 191-1. 

Issued in tho S. Deiniol’s scries, this little book seems to be intended as a 
convenient summary for tho anther’s theological pupils of the results of scientific 
enquiry on the origin and early development of religion. A complete admission of 
the scientific point of view underlies its argument. It may thus be welcomeil as a 
more or less authoritative announcement of tho conversion of the more open-minded 
section of the clergy to the consciousness of what Anthropology has achieved 
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dnring the lost generation. On the whole it U a fair and reasonable presentation of 
the evidence. Tbeautlior, however, has consulted chieflj works of secondhand, which, 
excellent though they are, do not supply the want of reference to the records of 
original observers. The result is that lie does not always grasp the real meaning 
of the matter he is dealing with, aud that he generalises insecurely. Thus, to refer 
to mana as divine energy” is stretching the word unwarrantably. In dealing 
with prenuptial licence he jumbles together the practices of quite different social 
states. In the one hoys and girls have full liberty l)efore marriage; and in this any 
” indiscretions,” on the part of an unmarried girl do not affect her status in the matri¬ 
monial market. In the other she is required to bo chaste, lest she lower her value, 
and consequently the price her father will get for her. Moreover, in the latter 
case, unless she be the daughter of a chief, seduction would usually entail merely 
the requirement to niairy her. In fact, sexual relations of this kind are governed 
by the general social arrangements; they are various as the forms of human society, 
and os a rule they have nothing to do with religion. 

Some few slips ore observable. A. B. Ellis was not the author of the History 
of Madagascar; it was William Ellis, the missionary. Turner did not write the History 
of Samoa i and there is no evidence that the sandstone slab referred to was regarded 
as an embodiment of divinity. The Kurnai do not inhabit south-central Australia ; 
and so far from being "but little removed from the starting-point of progress,” they 
are among the most advanced of the Australian tribes. Unkiilunkulu is very far from 
being the “ High God ” of the Zulus. Nor is Wakanda, as Mr. Owen seems to think, 
a personal being. Is it really “ certain that eventually man in all parts of the world 
“ adopted the custom of bloody sacrifices ” ? What is the authority for ” Mongolinto, 
“ the god of the Bechuanas ” ? The statement that Tsnni-Goab, the Hottentot hero, 
was “the red light of dawn,” is due directly or indirectly to Ma.x Muller. The 
identification is about as valuable as many other theories “ made iu Germany.” 
Everyboily is liable to eiTor aud inadvertence. Some of these are unimportant; hut 
some affect the course of the argument and should have been carefully guarded 
against. 

The author over-rates the influence of religion iu the lower culture on morality 
and general progress. But it is a difficult subject; and all Anthropologists will agree 
that the attitude here taken is better than the old-fashioned one that attributed all 
beliefs and institutions different from ours to the devil. Put into the hands of a 
missionary-student, this little book would be likely to render him more sympathetic 
with his flock, and, therefore, to contribute to his success. 

E. SIDNEY IIARTLAND. 


Folklore. Pavitt. 

The Book of Talismans, Amulets, and Zodiacal Gems. By William Thomas 
Pavitt and Kate Pavitt. London: William Rider aud Sou. 1914. Price /U 
Is. 6d. net. 

Of all the varieties of objects employed by mankind, few make so immediate 
and so direct an appeal to the imagination as amulets and talismans. They are the 
material portions of certain magical (using the word in its widest sense) operations, 
the channels through which forces not completely understood, or of entirely unknown 
nature, are thought to be brought into contact with common life. For this reason 
a book dealing with such objects is always sure to be welcomed for its general 
appeal, if not always for its scientific interest. The present work has been written 
primarily for the believer in things occult, who wishes to know something of the 
amulets of peoples and times other than his own, and something of contemporary 
beliefs with respect to the magical virtues of certain precious stones, and the authors 
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make no claim either to exbaustivenesa or scieiitiRo accuracy. Tliey have, wiscl}', 
limited themselves, in most cases, to descriptions, without attempting to explain the 
reasons assumed (o underlie the employment of the things they describe. The first 
part of the work deals with “ Amulets and Talismans ”; the second witl» “ The 
Gems of the Zodiac,” a subject in which the authors seem to he considerably more 
at home than in that of the earlier part. 

The book gives one the impression of having been coinpile<l from notes, extracted 
from various sources, standard and otherwise, jotted down, more or less accurately, 
from time to time. References to the sources of infonnation are seldom given, as 
the authors consider them to Im of little vnlno, for, ns they point out, much of their 
material has passed through the hands of several, perhaps many, transcribers before 
reaching their own. At the end of the book a list of the works consulted is given, 
in which the reviewer recognises the names, among those of some valuable authorities, 
of several whoso statements snfier greatly from the lack of definite references. .Such 
a lack of references, coupled with the carelessness of transcription and the misunder¬ 
standing of passages which has so often been its accompaniment, naturally make 
a book of loss service to the ethnologist, in so far as he requires not merely the 
accurate presentation of a subject, hut also the presentation of the accompanying 
facts. It is, however, only fair to the authors to say that, had they adopted a 
scheme subject to such limitations, this book would prol)ably not have appealed to 
the public for which it has l^een written. 

An important fault in the Imok, to which the authors' attention should he 
directed if another edition i)e in preparation, is tho continual coiifnsiou between tbe 
terms “ amulet ” and “ talisman,” and ” symbol ” ; that is, many things which arc 
merely symbols, and, so far us the reviewer’s knowledge goes, are never used as 
amulets (although they may sometimes be represented on amuletic objects), are called 
indifferently “amulets” or “talismans.” Tho book contains u uum1>er of interesting 
plates, illustrating some of the objects referred to in the text, aud an excellent 
coloured frontispiece showing a series of twelve artistic ornaments, designed by 
Mr. Pavitt for the use of persons born under tbe dominance of various specific 
astrological influences. W. L. H. 


Africa, West. Parsons. 

A Hautta Phrate-Book, with Medical and Scientific Vocabularies. By 
Allen C. Parsons, W.A.M.S., &c., Late Medical Officer, jS'ortliern Nigeria ■ I 
London : Hiimphroy Milford, 1915. 7.6.ii. 

The use of Hausa is so general in a large part of our West African possessions 
(it may be of interest to recall in this connection that Mischlich’s great dictionary 
was compiled in Togo) that a book like Mr. Parsons’ is certain to he extremely 
useful. It comprises phrases coming under such headings ns “ Household Manage¬ 
ment,” “Travelling,” “.Stable Mnn-igemcnt,” “Military and Police,” “Nursing and 
Hospital Management,” “ Forestry and Agriculture,” &c. The sentences seem to bo 
admirably selected, both for general utility and in order to illustrate the most 
important points of grammar and syntax. Tho compiler remarks, “ It is not easy 
“ to say what is good colloquial Hausa, but an attempt has been made to steer a 
“ middle coarse between pedantically correct Hausa and the illiterate jargon used by 
‘ boys ’.” He adds, “ It is hoped that the Hausa spelling here adopted coincides 
“ os nearly as possible with*tho latest opinions.” It is impossible without hearing the 
language spoken by natives, which the pre.sout reviewer has had no opportunity of 
doing, to express any opinion on this head, but one cannot help emphasising the 
necessity for an accurate phonetic determination of this language. Opinion, e.g., seems 
to be divided as to whether toani, tconi, or wanni comes nearest to the right sound; 
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while one authority pronounces the vowel to be the same as the English u in 
“ nnioh,” or o in “ money.” There may be local differences in the sound ; we should 
hazard the conjecture that it is really the open o, like our ou in “ ought.” Another 
point to determine is whether, and if so under what conditions, final n tends to 
become tig (as in “sing”), e.g., in such words as chan, don or domin, &c. The 
question of pilch also demands attention; we are informed by a correspondent that 
a, when used as the sign of the passive participle, has the rising inflection, as also 
“ the syllable ho at the end of a sentence when asking a question and expecting 
“ the answer Yes,” as in akakawo worn' abu ko f (was not such a thing brought ?). 
It is possible that further careful inquiry might reveal other cases, though, Hansa 
being in its main structure a Hamitic language, one would not expect to flud them 
so frequently as, say, in Yoruba or Ewe. A parallel case is Namu, which, Hamitic 
by origin, has become so far, to use Meinhof's expression, angenegerf, ns to have 
acquired various Sudanian features, and, among others, intonation as a means of 
distingnishiug between words otherwise similar. A. WERNER. 


Anthjopolog-y. Olodd. 

The Childhood of the World. By Edward Clodd. The Macmillan Co., 

New York, 1914. 4s. &d. I fc 

This is a revised and enlarged edition of a book more than forty years old and 
in its way a classic. .Seeiug that we all know and appreciate Mr. Clodd’s authro* 
pological knowledge and literary power, it is hardly necessary to say more than that 
this little work in its latest form is in every way worthy of him. Written for the 
young, it rejoices in a moat appropriate title, and the child is reminded that this 
story of Mau is in a very real sense the story of himself. The account comprises 
Uiree parts, which are severally ontitle<l “Man the Worker," “Man the Thinker,” 
and “Man the Discoverer and Inventor." The prehistorioe are necessarily sketchy, 
and there is no fault to find with them unless it be that the fable of stages of cul¬ 
ture on page 52, with its estimate of their duration in all too liberal thousands and 
millions of years, or the description of the three leading streams of languages on 
page 63, strikes one ns survivals from the earlier edition. There is, likewise, a 
misprint on page 25, namely, Kuprina for Erapina. The second part, which deals 
mainly with early religious notions, shows us Mr. Clodd at his best. Light as is 
his touch, he composes a most telling picture of tlic primitive mind. The last part, 
which is by for the shortest, brings the human record up to date by glancing at 
the conquests of modern science. It is true that in this brief history of Man’s 
progress certain aspects have had to bo disroganled, notably the development of 
social organisation and marriage. Take it all in all, however, it is exactly the sort 
of true fairy-tale whereby the rising generation may be filled at once with reverence 
and with hope for the race to which they l)elong. R. R. MARETT. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTE. 

Accessions to the Libkary op the Rotal Anthropological 

Institcte. 



(DoHor itidicaled in parentheses.) 

Societal Evolution, a Study of the Evolutionary Basis of the Science of Society. 
By Albert Galloway Keller. 7^ X 5. 330 pp. Macmillan and Co. 6s. 6d. net. 
(Publishers.) 

The People of India. By Sir Herbert Risley, K.C.I.E., C.S.I. Second edition. 
10 X 6J. 472 pp. 36 illustrations and an ethnological map of India. W. Thacker 
and Co. 21f. net. (Publishers.) 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

With Plate K. 

America, Central: Archaeology. Joyce. 

Note on an Early Maya Pottery Head, liii T. A. Joi/ec, M.A. *74 

The iK»ttory licad liguroJ oi» Plate K wiw obtaiiictl in i\ Lomloii sulcitK)!!), / T 
and formc<l nii item in a rntlier niiscellniicoiis collection of objects from 061111^11 
America (principally the neighbourhooU of Copan, Homlarus) and Nigeria. It has 
been moulded by hand from a nithcr coarsc-grumed clay, is well-fired, and of a 
pinkish butt’ tint. It is only a fragment, and most j)rol>nbly formed part of n censer, 
tbo smoke escaping by way of the tnonth and also tlirongli small ]»orforations in 
the eyes. 

The mo<Ielling is extremely vigorous, and is quite (diuractcristie of the early 
remains of the Central Maya region, the region to which the oldest and finest 
megalithic mounmeuts l>elong. In particular the artificially flattened forehead, lending 
an exaggerated prominence to the glaltclla and supcrorbitul ridges, the hook-shapol 
depression in the eye (to give the effect of a ‘‘high light”), the twi.sted ornament 
passing across the bridge of the nose and under the eyes, the car ornaments, and 
the small uppendages at the corners of the month, arc typical features of early 
Mayan art. The twistetl ornament is also found in Mexican art, and is characteristic 
of figures of the god TIaloc, but strangely enough the ornument is reversed in his 
cose, the twist pointing downwards and the ends {Missing over the eyes.* In Mayau 
art, however, it is seen on the faces of several of the gods. 

Since the head under discussion formed part of a censer, and was therefore 
devoted to ceremonial use, it is probable that it rc|>rcsonts one of the early gods. 
If this is so, the deity portrayed is probably ” God D ” (according to .Schelhas’ 
nomenclature). This god, also known as “the God with the Woman nose,” is the 
deity portrayed so often in the Dresden Codex (c.g., IX, b, rightt), whose hicrogly{di 
is coin{)ounded of the aAaa-symliol and two stone knives, ami who has, on gixsl 
grounds, been identified with Itzamna,} sky-gml and culture-hero. The head of this 
deity a]>})ear8 on the early inonmnciits of the centnd area both as a hieroglyph and 
also ns issuing from the dragon-heads of the so-called “ ceremonial liar,” which, ns 
I have shown elsewhere, probably represents the heavens. In nil probability this 
personage occupied much the same {dace in the Mayan Pantheon ns Tonacucccutli 
in that of tho Mexicans. 

Both on uccoiiiit of the artistic excellence of tho inodclling, which is vigorous 
in tho extreme, and to which tho photogra{di hunlly does justice, and owing to the 
rarity of {lottery remains relating to tlic Central Mayan urea, the lieatl deserilKsl is 
worthy of tho notice of the readers of Max. Owing to the generosity of Sir llciiry 
Hownrth, K.C.I.E., it now forms {lart of the collection at the British Mnsenin. 

T. A. JOYCE. 


Etymology. Hocart. 

On the Meaning of the Rotuman word “Atua.” Jiff A. J/. Jlacarf. TC 
In a {)n{>cr on “Tlie Meaning of tho Fijian word kalon^'\ I .showcil » W 
that tho woril hnlou is used of ghosts, of spirits not known to bo of hutuun origin, 
and of animals into which ghosts or spirits enter. 

The Rotuman atua will not dotiiiii us so long, ns its original meaning is still 
current in the island, and any Rotuman will tell you that atun is a dead miin 

* .Sh! my .l/frintH Arehfeoloijt/, KIg. 3C f, p. 357. 

t Ibid., Fig. 47 d, p. 2iS. % Ibid., {.. S27. 

§ Juum. Iliijf. Aiitbr. Juft. Ial2, Vol. XLVM, p. 413. 
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(,/amor ala). It is actually used of the dead IxHly, and once children playing with 
human bones told mo the}' wore “ the bones of atua ” (sh< ne atua). 

Rotumn, like Fiji, bus its “spirit animals," called mgiimgn atua'* (F. tnaHumatiH 
kalou). The reason why they are so called is quite plain to the natives, and it is 
the same ns in Fiji. The animal is the hi'ugr^ of the atua. Ngarangs^u, my 
most intelligent informant, defined the word tu'uijr thus : “ The nlna lives with the 
“ tropic bird [we were speaking of the tropic birtl] at all times.” I asked him 
what the tneauing of mgnmgn atua was ; he answered, “ If a man dies and his 
“ tu'ugr is the tropic bird, the tropic bird will tell things. If the tropic bii’d is 
“ my atua, it will come to iny house and tell me someone is going to die.” 

The story of R^sinutmut, as told me b,v Rupea, an old woman, confirms this 
definitiou. For the upshot of the story is that two sisters conceived in a miraculous 
way by Ravak, a great atua. The sou of the elder was called KgarangS{|iu, and ho 
ruled over Li’inant’s.^ the abode of ghosts in the sea. The son of the younger, 
Farpapjiu by name, “had the frigate-bird ns tu'ufir, and flew about, and the frigate- 
“ bird was taboo {/in'it) to the people of ilotu-sa by reason that it was the son of 
“ Taisisiu.” Rupea has herself observed the taboo licfore she became a Christian. 

Another story told me by Tii'Furotu illustrates the same belief. 1 translate 
fram the Rotuman : 

“ There was an evil atua, an atua of Koat^ii, and it enmo to pa.ss that Xontnu 
made a feast of old and brought it to Sawknino, and the Sgu § lived in Sawkamo. 
And Kiire (the atua) came in that feast, and so he came, and the people of Noat^iu 
came, and Kuro cainc witli thein, and they did not know because he was atua. 
And Noat{}u rctiiriKHl to their place and left him : he was in.side a pig. And he 
<uiught a woman, and he entered that woman, and he caught her. For it is the 
way of that atua, if there is a woman, to make himself into a man and go to that 
woman and marry her. And if it is a handsome man ho makes himself into a 
woman and marries that man. And so he made himself into a man and married the 
woman which he had caught. They asked what .ailed lier, and the woman did not 
know. ,So they consulted an oracle (re gitn) and asked the what was the 

matter with the woman. And the gitu said it was Xurc, the evil atua of Xoat^u, 
and told Riamk|iu*r to seek a place for Kure. Thereupon the woman recovered. 
And Riamk{iu said that Kure should dwell in the well at Ut beta. Thereupon tlie 
woman recovered, and he dwelt in the well at Ut beta.” 

“.So the people heie. if they see a fi.sh dead upon the Ijcach, cannot eat it. 
If the body shows no wound they cannot eat it, liecause the fish is not dead ; it 
is Kure the evil atiia. If a ]>cr8on eats fish lying on the beach ho will die. Kure 
can make himself into a snake and can make himself into a fi.sh. Kuro is a man 
who died a long time ago (Jamor al ue tguas)." 

There is a well-known legend of Thutshii that two girls fell over a cliff and 
had the turtle as their tn'ugr (tn'ugr nc hoi). 

Atua and gitu overlap ; many, but not all, gitu being atua. Vitiia, tho gitu of 
Tshutshu, had an owl ns tii'ugr. 

The Rotumnii atua is therefore the exact equivalent of the Fijian kalou. 

Rotuman phonetics prove decisively that the wonl atua, and therefore presumably 

* ^1 sounds like a tot.v broad o. 

t $ is the reiluccd form of f and lies Ixitween French e and e (as in je). Tu'u^r is the short 
form of the wont; it only oxurrctl in the short form; the foil form ought to Iw tu'«gri, but there 
is some doubt whether It might not be tu'ttm. I theiefore use only tlie short form until I can 
And out which is the correct one. It will be noted that the wonl tu'uilr is eqn!valent to the 
Fijian uvugya or tolo. 

I Lironrai of the cliarta $ .Sacretl chief. 

0 A kind of spirit. ^ Chief of Tshutsliu. 
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tlio Iioliefs connected with it, is not ns old us tlie Rotiimnns. For / hns been Iniiis- 
formod by the Rotumans into f, as, will be seen by eoinparinjj Uotuman with 
iieiglil)Ouriug tongues :— 


Fijum. 

tVallU Isbuiilit. 

SatiKian. 

Iliitunuin. 

Englbli. 

tnll 

tuli 

tali { 

full 

ilcnf. 

mnta 

main 

imtti 

ninfu 

SVe, face. 

luInllDga 

tnlinga 

lariiiga 1 

faliiiea 



Therefore, whcuovor wo find a Fijian, 'Wallisinn, or Sanioan / ruprcsniilctl by / 
in Rotiimnii, we are forced to conclude that the word was introduced into Rotiinmii 
after this change had cense<I to openitc. If utmi and gitu were as old ustablishcil 
words in Rotiunaii ns fait, tttnfa, and falinf/a, they would have niulergoiio the same 

changes and become a/ua and gift. Therefore they must have come into the 

language later. 

Now Rotumans trace their origin from Samoa. Their langinigc, however, is there 
to prove that there must have liccn n population anterior to the coming of Raho 

and his .Samoans. It is ronsonuble, therefore, to suppose that it was Raho who 

brought in, among other elements of culture, the words aiiift and gltii, together with 
the beliefs that they imply. A. iM, ilOCART. 


East Africa. Stannus. 

Pre-Bantu Occupants of East Africa. Hy Ilugh Sinnnm, M.D. “JO 

Under the above heading Mr. Beech has rcconled in Man*, 1915, 24, > W 

some notes on the Kikuyu tradition of the Maithoaehiam, or cannibal dwarfs ” ns 
ho calls them, a legendary people who arc snp|K>scd to have inhabited that part of 
East Africa before the Gumba, who in tnru were followed by the Kikuyu. 

In reading the description given by Mr. Northeotc of these “earth-gnomes” I 
was immediately struck by the resemblance between his account and my own notes 
on a legendary “little people” in Nyasiilaiul. and I have thought it might be of 
interest to repro<luce my own notes for readers to compare. In some mttes on 
Machingn Yao customs I have said :— 

“Chitoice: This tvord is common to several trilms, and among them npitears to 
have various shades of meaning. Among the Yao the Itoire arc *thc little i>eoplo ’ 
of the Lcprecaini order. They rob the gardens and cause n>t among the pumpkins ; 
their little footprints can 1>c seen where they have passed hither and thither ; fruits 
and vegetables that they touch will come bitter. 

“To prevent these disasters the Yao. at the time when their crops are 
riimniiig, tjike some of their dirterent kinds of vegetables and place them at cross¬ 
roads, hoping thereby to satisfy the Itoire and prevent them coming into the 
gardens. Tho C/iUoire is variously said to lie like a man but rather like an animal. 
He has two legs but goes on nil fours. The Yao describe another legendary race 
of ‘little people’ who ‘used to live in the country and who may still lie met with,’ 
‘who knows?’ He was of very small stature, grew n long beard, was very touchy, 
quarrelsome, and fierce, and carried sitears us his weapons. When anyone met 
one he w’as immediately asked : * Mumlmnelekicapi ? ’ (From how fur di*l you see 
me ?) and it was always ns well to pretend to have seen the little man coming 
a long way off, and make him believe he was considered quite a big jiersoii; if you 
said, ‘Hullo, I have only jnst simtted you!’ he would immediately spear you. 
They are commonly supposed to dwell on the tops of high mountains and were iron 
workers. They are culled the Mumbonclektrupi. 
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“ There in no relntion as far as I know between these two classes of ‘ little 
l)eoplo,’ hut I think those stories go to uphold the theory recently reiterated by 
Hastings Guilford in his Hunterian Lecture (1914), that folk-lore fables of 
hobgoblins, &c., have n basis in fact. 

“ Ho l)olieve8 that dwarf races at one time wore to l>e found possibly over 
n very wide area of the globe. In this country I think it may be that one secs 
the transition from handed down historical facts to true fairy stories. 

“ The CfiUoice is doubtless the Chirui of the Auyanja, mentioned in Scott’s 
dictionary as Miss Werner supposed, for one finds that among the Anyanja at the 
southern end of the Protectorate they describe Chilmoe ns only having one side to 
his body, so that he is invisible when viewed from the offside, thus resembliug the 
Chirnwe, who has one half of his body made of wax. The Chiuynnja form of 
the question asked by the ‘little people’ is Mtoaiulionerahtti ? and this word is 
used ns their name.” 

This same legend is not only found among the Auyanja and Arno of the 
southern part of Nyosahaiul, but also among the Atumimka (Ahengn) and Aiikoudo 
in the northern districts of the Protectorate, where tho little people ” are called 
Mwauditootiemnkit, xhtit is to say, the people who always ask “ Mioandioiicrankuf" 
(•‘Where did yon see tno?”), and one’s ^'koiido informant will add, “If you answer 
“ that you only saw him when he was quite close ho will spoor you or shoot you 
“ with a l)ow and arrow, ns be likes to think that ho is n big man and can l»e 
“ seen from nfnr off." 

It is interesting to note that those jKopIe in the northern part of Nyasniand 
have heard of the Congo pygmies ; they say’, “ There aro little men living at the 
“ Congo, real men, we call them Tung'ombe —(‘little cattle’).’’ 

The Kikuyu word Maithoachiam, Dr. Leys tells me, moans “ eyes of children.” 
The account here given, 1 think, answers Mr. Northcote’s query in relation to the 
qticstion asketl by Maithoaebiana. There cnii be little doubt we have the snnio 
tmdition or legend among the trilies of Nynsalaud as among the Kikuyu some 
15 degrees further north. I doubt not that it is a widely spread one among most 
Bantu peoples. The re.Hcmbluucc between tho African fables, and the legends of 
northern Europe cannot be noglecteil. Dr. Leys has reminded me that the “ little 
people” of Germanic legends were iron workers, just as are the Muithoachiana and 
Mnmbonelekwnpi. While inclined to agree with Mr. Beech that these Afrieau 
traditions aro substnutially true, I think one must then subscribe to Hastings 
Guilford’s theory regarding Europe aud clsewhore. HUGH .S. .STAXNUS. 


Eg-ypt. Bates—Wolff. 

A Nephrite Celt from the Fayum. By Oric Bates, Peabody Mu-teum, TT 
Harvard University, and John E, IVolff, Harvard University. 11 

Tho Peabody Museum of Hnrvanl University possesses a laruo number of 
neolithic implements from the Fayum and the Egyptian cases. Most of these 
objects were obtained by purchase in 1914. 

In this collection is a broken colt which was obtained from an Arab who 
regidarly visitetl the Fayum, aud who, in the course of his journeys, occasionally 
picked up a few stone implements. On his authority the specimen in question was 
found near Dimeh on the day before it was secured for the museum collection. 
There is no reason to doubt tlie vendor’s story. 

The implcnieut is here shown in Fig. Ia, b, and c. It measures at present 
10 "3 cm. in lengih, ami has a maximum breadth of 7‘8 cm. The cutting edge, 
wliich is brokeu away except at one place in tho middle, had the form of a Hat 
arc, tlie chord of which was 6‘1 cm. long. From the ceutra of tho chord to the 
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centre of the arc the distance was 0*9 cm. The greatest thickness of the iniple* 
ment was 3'8 cm., the plane of the cutting edge l>eing 2*0 cm. from a piano 
tangent to the cheek of one celt, and cm. from a plane tangent to the otiior. 
At the butt the implement had been broken ami shattered. One side showed dis¬ 
tinctly that the edge had at some time l>eeti regronnd, making the celt a little 
“ stubbier ” than it had been originally. The whole surface was weathered by 
exposure to sand-winds, which had here and there pitted the implement, and hml 
smoothed the once sharp fractnres. The stone was compact, heavy, and of a dark 
greenish-grey, with an obscure lustre due to weathering. 

From the drawing it may bo seen that this celt ditters essentially in type from 
those commonly found in the Fayfim and in Egypt. The known Fayum tyjjc? are, 
for the most part, small implements of chipjied flint, with edges converging towards 
the butt, and with a cuttiug edge sharpcnctl by grinding. Such celts are of fairly 
common occurrence, hut are quite different in character from the specimen dcscrilKol 
above. 

Again, such colts as have been found in the Isile Valley are, for the most part, 
short, nearly round in cross section, and nowhere broader than along the chord of 
the cutting edge. A group of such colts, which are far commoner in Xiibia than 




Xilo Valley are of various materials, flint being found in Egypt, but, up to the 
present time, unreported from Nubia or the .Sudan. The commonest Nubian material 
npi>onr8 to have been diorile; in the .Sud.an a more extensive range of similar 
substances was employed. 

The specimen here illustrated is of nephrite. I have been unable to ascertain 
that any implements of this material have hitherto been reported ns coming from 
anywhere in Egypt, Nubia, or the Fayum. As the neoliths from the last-named 
district, although hitherto insufficiently studied, are coming to be regarded as of 
importance in connection with the question of Egyptian origins, the occurrence of 
this celt, so unusual in form and substance, deserves attention. The researches, 
moreover, which, since the c.xplosion of Dr. H. Fischer's thesis as to the oriental 
provenance of jade, jadeitc, and nephrite,! have given ns a consideruhle literature 
on the.se substances, add to the interest attaching to the celt described alM>ve. It 
would be rash to attempt at present to explain the siguiflcunce of its occurrence, but 
its impurtunce warrants its being put on record. 

Le-st tbc dctormiimtiou of the substance l )0 called in question, I append a note 
by Professor John E. Wolff, of Harvard University. Professor Wolff very generously 


• C. il. Kirtb, Tht Arehttologieal Sttrtfy of ynhia. JtrjMtrt for 19oS-t9U!t. Vul. II. Ciiiru, 15*12, 
PI. .ISi. In the Anglo-Egjptian Sudan small “stabby’’ celt.H iii great variety arc a characteristic 
featnre of tbc neolithic onlturc of the region. 

t H. Fischer, ytjihrit nxd Jatleit, 4c. Stutt<:ari, l!*8U. 
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hnd a tliin itcction (“ ca. ■j-jVt of «•> inch ”) prepared from n fragment cat from the 
broken bntt of the celt, and was at great pains to c.xanuno the specimen. 

OIIIC BATES. 

Note by Dn. Wolff. 

The rock has a dark greyisli-green colour on tho fresh fracture, with a lustrous 
dark green glaze on the weathered surface ; it breaks with a flinty fracture. Tho 
faint foliated structure soon in tho microscopic section can hardly lie detected in 
the hand specimen. The grain is so fine that tho rock appeal's homogeneous, even 
with a high power lens, except for the larger grains of quartz and a few specks 
of pyrito. 

As seen in microscopic section the rock is composed mainly of a network of 
extremely miunto plates, prisms, or granules, of a pale yellow-green colour showing 
a longitudinal cleavage, but irregular outlines j the refractive index is between 
1'610 and 1’620, double-refraction moderately high, maximum extinction-angle to 
tho prismatic elongation, and cleavage 16 degrees, with positive elongation. One 
complete cross section of the ainphibole prism was seen enclosed in quartz, but 
otherwise tho mosses are too small to show that feature, though the mineral is 
evidently an actinolitc, and constitutes about 80 per cent, by volume of the rock. 
The other essential constituent is quartz in smalt oval to sub-angnhir or angular 
grains, tho larger ones having a rough parallel arrangement of their longer axes, 
which gives a faint tendency to a schistose structure that is not expressed by the 
actinolitc webb. About 20 jier cent, of the rock is composed of these quartz grains, 
together with a small amount of cpidote and titanite in minute granular masses. 
There are also occasional grains like tlie quartz in size and shape, but composod of 
fine parallel plates of soricite, probably representing grains of decomposed feldspar. 

Ihe grain of tlie rock is minute, even microscopically. Tho actinolitc prisms 
and grains vary from yJ-j to length or cross section ; the cpidotc grains 

arc ca. -rJ^mm., while the quartz grains vary from mm. to ^ mm. The sjiecifio 
gravity of tho rock in several small pieces varies from 2-932 to 2'937, which is 
lower than that of pure nephrite or actinolite by several hiindrcdths, duo evidently 
to tho percentage of quartz (Sp. 6. 2'65). 

llio rock call therefore bo called a nephrite, meaning by that a fine-grained 
tough rock composed essentially of minute fibres of actiuolito, with, however, in this 
case, some quartz, iho rock is of motamorphic origin in its present form, but tho 
quartz grains resemble the clastic quartz grains of original fine grained slates. 
Whether tho present development of actinolite is due to regional mctamorphisin or 
contact metnmorphism it is imiwssible to say, but at any rate the rock can only 
have come from some region where there has been extensive metamorphism of one 
kind or tlie other. JOHN E. WOLFF. 


Burma. Brown. 

Burman Modesty. By It. Grant Brown. Til 

Havelock Ellis, in a chapter on the evolution of moilcsty, remarks tliat a /u 
man who had been married twenty years said ho hatl never'seen his wife entirely 
nude. I repeated this to a Burman servant who had been manied over twenty 
years, and he gave the answer I e.\pected, “ Of course not.” Ho said he thought 
very few Biirmuns had seen their wives naked. This is perfectly in accoi-dance 
with the general demeanour of Burmese women, among whom immodesty might 
almost be said to be more severely condemned by public opinion than immorality, 
so far at least us unmarried girls are concerned ; and this in spite of a freedom to 
npjiear and talk to men in public which is hardly known among the great races to 
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cnst and west of them. It is hol|)C«1, no doubt, by the practice of public batliiii};, 
and of effecting a complete change of clothing in frrmt of young men. This i.s 
done so skilfully that there is no suggestion of impropriety, niid tlie habit is followed 
at home. But Burmaii modesty goes further than this. Even n man, shut up in a 
room by himself, does not strip himself imkeil when changing his clothc.s though 
these usually consist of only two gnnncnts. The Biirinun l>elicvo8 that lie is coii- 
Htniitly Avatchod over by twelve spirits, six of whom arc gootl and six evil. To 
strip himself naked, or even to expose the parts which are usually covered in polite 
society, would offend the good spirits, and ho avoids it. 

The good spirits watch at the head of his l>ed, and the evil ones at the foot. 
Therefore the head of the bed mast always 1)0 treated with reverence, Nothing 
nnclean must be put near it, and no one, not even the owner of the lied himself, 
must pass over it. If it is not near the wall a wide circuit innsl Iks made. 

A Barman sleeps with his head due east, or duo S4>ntli. Those positions are 

e<inully good. Points between are to be avoided if jmssible, but are not so Icid as 

points tending towarils the west or uorlli. The west is the worst of all. But I am 

straying from my subject. 

In a Biinnaii girl, or oven a young innrric«l woman who has not borne a child 
or become pregnant, the breasts arc the most carefully giiardol part of the ImmIv. 
When she is batliing slie raises her lower garment (the only one then retainod) and 
doubles it over the breasts before removing her jacket. After the iMith she fastens 
on a dry garment over the other, a little higlicr up, and then let.s the other fall. 
At other times she wears not only a jacket, but a very tight l>odice inulerneath it, 
compressing the hreasls rather than the waist, ami cnasiiig the loose jacket to 
conceal their ontlino entirely. The etfoct, combined as it is with that of a tight- 
fitting skirt of bright silk or cotton, is more pleasing tlinn might lie cxixtcted, in 
spite of its trangression of one of the canons of modest and Iwautifiil dre.‘.s—that it 
should conceal tlio lines of the figure without destroying them. 

The tamein, which is simply a strip of cloth wrapped round the waist (as we 
might wrap a bath-towel), and causes the wearer to expose her leg wliile walking, 
is now niphlly liccomiug extinct. Its place is taken hy a wider piece which is 
sewn lip like a Eiiropeuii skirt. As top and liottoni arc the sniuc width, and innch 
larger than the waist, it is folded in three in front of tlic laxly ami then tnekml in. 
A man wears a similar giirmeiit, hnt in order to reduce the width of the waist he 
twists two parts of the upper edge together. It may lie thought that such a garment 
is inseem-e, and so iiidcetl it is; but accidents arc met with sncli jirompt rcsonree- 
fnlncss that nothing untoward happens. When a monkey, with the unerring instinct 
of his kind for Inimorons sicuations snatched at the gtinnent of a portly Biirmaii 
magistrate who was calling upon Eiiro{)ean Indies, the magnate collapsed n^ioii the 
floor with such celerity that, though without even the protection of a shirt, he 
completely defeated the licnst's vile scheme. 

On the very rare occasions when a Biirmun woman takes leave of her modesty 
she does so with a tliorongliiiess which can only l>e accounted for by the nearness 
of the race in point of time (not otherwise) to savagery. This happens when she 
goes out into tho street to do buttle with her enemy, iisimlly another woman. First 
there is a torrent of obscene abuse, which is returned. A.s the freuxy of each 
combatant rises, she strips oft' her lower garment, slaps with her linnd that which 
should 1)6 hidden, and hurls a rude invitation at her adversary. The writer lias 
never witnessed such a scene, but he has found a European coiivnlscil with laughter 
in the main street of a busy town, and was told that the two respeetablc-lookiug 
Bnrman ladies who were sitting in their shops a few feet away had; some iiioments 
before, been seen by him rolling nuked together in the gutter. To us the strangest 
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part of sach u performance is that each woman tliiuks sho has somehow vindicated 
the justice of her canso and brought disgrace upon her enemy. 

A few weeks ago a Bnrmau girl who was giving evidence on behalf of her 
friend in a coso of attempted rape was asked whether an unmarried girl would be 
more disgraced by an attempt to rape her, or by actual coiiuectiou with her lover. 
•She replied, with entirely unconscious humour, that the former would disgrace her 
more because the latter would not be known to anyone but themselves. 

K. GRANT BROWN. 

Ethnography. Calllaud. 

Do I’identite des races qui ont forme les natlonalites brltan- 
niquo et francaise. Par F. Romanel du Calllaud, membre dc la Sociiti / u 
de Giograpbie de Paris et de la Gaelic League de Dublin. 

Un profcsscur allemand, se hasant sur le uombre des hommes d'Etnt anglais de 
race celliqnc, a ecrit quo la guerre actuellc etait uno guerre des Celtcs, unis anx 
Slaves, centre les Germains. 

Co Jlerr Professor no croyait peut-ctre pas avoir dit ttuo aussi exacte verite. 
La uatioualite britanuiquo est, on effet, formeo des muuies races que la uationalite 
fraiitaise. 

I.— Racks Celtiqces. 

Dans I’antiquite les lies Britanuiquo et la Ganlo furout pcupiccs par les memos 
races coltiqiies. 

LTrlando et le Nord-Ouest do I'Ecossc furent I'babitat dc la race Galliqiie on 
Gaiiliquc. Eu Gaule, an temps do Jules Cesar, les Galls utaieut etablis au centre : 
Arverucs, Ediicns, Seqnanes, Allobrogcs, etc. . . . Le Gaelic so parle encore cn 
Irlunde et cn IIautc>Ecossc. II y a mCme actuollcmcnt cu Irlando uii mouvement 
considerable pour la rostauratiou do la langitc uatioiiale, mouvement dlrigu par la 
Gaelic League de Dublin. 

Les Kymrys cu Grande Bretagne occupaieut rUnost de Tile ; cu Gaule I'Oucst 
du pays, de la Gironde it la Seine. Lo Kymry sc purlc ciicnre dans le pays de 
Galles et eu Bosse-Bretague francaise. 

Les Beiges, appelcs Lloiigrwys au 5"** siiicle do notro ere, habitaiont Test do 
l’.4ngleterro et lo >Sud>Kst do I'Ecosse; lour hingnc, nominee cn Angleterre le 
Curni(|nc, s’est cteinte complctcmeiit dans le comte de Coruouaillcs it fin du 18™ 
sieole.'* En Gaule, le torritoire des Beiges s'cteiiduit du Rhiii it la Marne et it In 
Bttsse-.Seiiie. 

En Grande Bretagne, uno (xniplado, dunt le torritoire allnit du golfo do Bristol 
it rile do Wight, portait spccialoinont lo nom de Beiges. Dc mcme, nous trouvons 
uue tribu de Parisions au honl de la Seine, et uue autre nu nord dc I’emlxnichuro 
du fleuve Abus (rHiimljcr), aux environs de In ville actuelle do Hull; — uue tribu 
d'Atrebates on Gaule autuiir do la ville actuelle d’An'as, et uue autre sur la haute 
Tnmisc, it I’ouost de Londres. 

Ln mdmo Inngiio se purluit des deux cutes do la Mancho ; et I'intorpivtc de 
Jules Cesar, lors de sou invasion do la lirctiigue, fut Cumius, lo chef des Atrebates 
do Ganlc.t 

Mcme ciilto do chaqiio cute de la Mnnche, le culte druidiqiie. En Ganlo, lo 
centre do co culte etait dans lo pays des Cornutos. Dans la capitalc dc co pcnple 
(aujuurd'hni Chartres), les drtiidcs, dit lu legende, avaicui eleve uu autel it la Vierge 
qni doit cnfiuiter {Vlrgini parilurte). D’apres Cdsar leur doctrine venait de In 

• Angnstm Thierry, //ittoire de la Otugnite de FAngleterre par let Aonuandu, S' Edition, 
I’arir, 1836. Tome II, pp. 316, 817. 

■f De Delia Oallieo, 11b. Iv 
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Bretagne,* et cMtait en Bretagiie qu'allaicut etiidier los Gauloi» degireiix de coiinaitrc 
parfaitemeiit la religion druidiquc. 

Les deux principales villes de Bretagne do I’eiraqnc roinaiiio out conserve lour 
nom celtiqne, Icgurement trniisformc: Londin, niijonrd’hui Luiiduii (Loiulrcs on fraii^nis), 
Eborac, anjourd’bui York. 

IvCs deux provinces oricntales de la Gallic Bolgiqiie, si Ton eii croit leiir denomi¬ 
nation (Germania Prima ct Germania Seeunda) ct uiissi les assertions do Tucito et 
do Plino, auraient etc poupleos par des tribus germaiiies. A la veriie, rassertion do 
Tacite n’e.st formelle quo pour les Tungros, lesqiiels portuient dans lo priiici]>c le iioni 
de Germains: ce nom, qui peut-etre ctait scnleineut eoliii d’lme enste, cello des 
giiorriers («irtr-wic«, wehr-manner)^ ctait, a.s.surc Tacite, colui de lour tribu (nalio) ; 
mais plus tard it fut ^tcudu ti toute la race 

Les Tungres dnrent prendre la place do la tribu bolge des Ebiiroiis (nom it 
physionomie gauloise), dont le chof an temps de Cesar portait nn nom bion Gaulois, 
Ambiorix. 

D’apres Tacite, los Batavos etaieut line tribu dn {xniple gennain appcle Cattes, 
<jui, cliasscc par uue sedition doinestique, so refugia dans I’ilo formco par le.s Ixiuclics 
du Rliiu.| Mais les noms de leurs villes sont gaulois : Lngdunum Hatnvorum 
(Leydo), Noviomagus (Nimegue), Bataeotlurum (Wyck-Tc-Diiurstod ?), Arenac 
(Arnlieiui ?)§.—La terminaison en ac est celle do I'ndjcctif duns les langncs eeltiques; 
ollc est prise snlistantivement pour les noms gcograpliiqiics. 

D’apres Tacite, viennent encore de Germanic les Trcviros,j les Ubiens,^ les 
Nerviens, les Vangions, los NiSinbtos, los Trilioques.** Pline no met pas nu noinbro 
des Germains, les Tungres et les Trevires, mais seulcmeiit les Tribofpics, les Ncinctes, 
los Vangions, les Ublons, les Bataves et les Goliernes.tt 

C’cst en Gaulois qno se comportent les Treviius dans leurs insurrections sous 
Julius FlorusJJ et sons Classicus et Tator.§§ A la verite, Tacite, dans d’autros 
passages,||| considero les Tr4vircs comma Holgos et Gaulois. D'uilleiirs, deux localitcs 
Trevires jiorteut un nom a pliysionomic gauloise : Rigodulnm^^l, it deux licucs do la 
capilale des Trdvires, et Antumnae (Andornacli) snr le Rhin. 

Sur les tcrritoircs do cos divers poiiples quo Tiudtc dit origiiiairos do Gcruianie, 
les noms de.s localitcs qui no sont pas niinaiiis soul gaulois :— 

Clicz les Nerviens, liaeetc (Bavay), Camcrae (Cainbrai), Taurnac (Tonruny) ; 

Chez les Ubiens, Marendarum (Diii'cn); Tolbiac (Zulpich), Boniia (Bonn)— Bouhm 
en gaulois veut dire liniitc ; 

Chez les Carucates, Moguntiac (Mayence); 

Chez les Vangions, Borbetomagus (]>robublemcnt IVorins); 

Chez los Nemetes, Nbriomagut (prolmbleincut .Spire) ; 

Chez les TrilKiqucs, Argentoralum (StraslMuirg) et Argentoraria, noms dont les 
deux premieres sylhtbes sont des mots gaulois, Ar ciaiit Tarticlc, ct Gent 
significant Oie. 

Comment fairo concorder les assertions dc Tacite et do Plino, relatives it Toriginc 


• ij«f. ujMire, hb. vi. t Rc Moriint r/VriN«ai>rM«, 2. 

J J/iiit., iv, 12; De SUnr. German, 29. 

§ Arenac ct Untavodarum sont cilA dans Tacite, v, 2i>. 

II De Mor, German,, 28. ^ I/iet, iv, 28. Ct; Dr J/ur, Grruan., 28. 

•• De J/iir. German., 2H. 

tt Biet- edition de Pnria, 1643, p. 152.—Les Gubemes doivwit itre les luonves que lc» 

Qugernet du t~ lit-re des /lufoiree <lc Tacite. Certains les cousMerect roniinc Aant b-s nicnies que 
les Sienmbres qui au temps d'Augnstc forent <lu|H>rt(^ snr la rive gauche da Khiii. I'. Urtizcu la 
Mnrtinlerc, Dictionnaire gengrapkiqve, la Haye, 1730. Tonic ii. article *• Itclgique,” p. 100. 

JJ Tacite, Ann., til, 40. 5§ W Diet., tv, 63 et *. 

HI i/irf., iv. 71, 78. Tacite, //«/., iv, 71. 
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gcrmaniqnc do cos pennies, avec la fonno ganloisc des noms do lours agglomerations 
urbaines ? 

Dcs Gaulois ayaiit linbitu la Gcnnniiio (Tacito le reconnait*), on pout supposer 
qne Ics penples on question ctaieiit des tribiis gauloises, qui, deincurces en Germanic 
an milieu dos populations de race ot do languc tudesques, pass^rent en Ganle tardive- 
nient, a une cpoqiie connue historiquement dn temps de Tacite. Cotto hypotbeso est, 
dn rcste, coiifornie au textc do Plioe qui place dans la grande fraction Germanique 
des Isttovons Ics Kiutbri (Kymrys) du milieu des teiTOs, Cimbri medilerranci.^ 

Ainsi, snuf les contrees liabitccs ]iar les Tiingres et Ics Sieambres on Gugernes, 
tout le iNissiu do In rive gauche du Khin pamit avoir etc, dans les deux premiers 
siccles de I’ompirc romain, occupu par des peuplos dc languc gnuloiso. 

JI.—La Co.vqukte Komai.ve et la Conqukte Tcdesque. 

Gnulo ot Bretagne fiiront toutes deux conqiiises par Ics Romains. Pendant 
quatro siccles ct plus, la Gaulc fut imprcguco par la civilisation romninc. Soumiso 
un sit-clo plus tard, inais non conipk'temout, la Bretagne giu-da davantago sa physio- 
nomie coltiqne ; ct, apres le dispart des legions, touto la descendance roinaiue s’absorba 
])armi les }jopulntions de langtio ganloisel 

Comme toutes les provinces dc I'einpiro romain d'Occidcnt, la Gnnlo ct la 
Bretagne subirent dos invasions germaniques — la Ganle ccllc des Goths ct dcs 
Burgundions, puis ccllc dcs Francs, dont ello prit le iioin, France. La Brotiigne fut 
envaliie par los .Tntes, Ics Saxons et Ics Angles. 

Les Francs etaient line confiklunitioii dont les tribus occuimicnt los cours dn 
Rhin, partio sur la rive droite, dcpiiis le Mein jnsqu’tl la mer du Nord, purtio sur 
la rive gauche, de Cologne aiix bouches du Rhin. 

La tribu dominniite dc cette confederation babitait primitivcinent les bunhs de In 
Snia (anjoiinl’hni TYssel) ct, it cause dc cet habitat, s’appelnit .Saliens ; olio avait 
nussi rcfii le mom dc Merowings, derive du nom de son premier roi, Merowig. C’etait 
I’ancienne nation germanique des .Sieambres,§ qui rcsista it Ccaar|, puis, soumiso 
)Nir Auguste, fut alors deportee sur la rivo gauche dn Rhin.^ ot fournit ensuitc 
!k I’empirc romain une de ses troupes nuxiliaircs les plus importantes, dont nous 
retrouvoiis Ics cohortes cn Thrace,cu Paiiiiouic, sur reinplaccmeut de Bndc,tt cu 
Maurititnie Ci^nricune.^^ 

Les Jutes, les Saxons et Ics Angles venaiont dc contrees plus scptcntrionales, 
do la Chersonese ciiubriqne ou Jutland, du Holstein, dcs cotes mcridionales de la 
Baltiquc. Lour Iniigiic ctait h pen pres la memo qiie cello dcs Francs ; car, lorsquo 
plus tnrd, h la fin du G""* siccle, dcs inissioiinaires, eiivoycs par le Pape Saint 
Gregoire le Grand et presides pur .Saint Augustin de Canterbury, vinreut precher 
I'Evangilc aux Saxons d'Augleterre, ils prirent avec eux dcs iuterprcte.s Frnncs.§§ 

£u France, comme en Angleterre, la population conquiso dut coder aux euva- 
hisseurs une grande partie de ses biens. Mais, les Francs a}'aut etc dcs le debut 
de leiir invasion couvertis an christianisme catholique ct leurs coiiquetcs ayant f‘tc 

• lie Mor. (ffreute^ 28. f Oji. et e4lU. eit^ p. 61. 

J Angustin Tliicrry, oji. et edit, elt., Tom. I, p. 16. 

§ Ilarielfi Ckreiiicon niituleiue, cit<: iior .tngostin Thierry, et edit. cit. Tom. I, note C de 
la p. 81, contiaufe p. 32. 

I De Delia Gallieo, It, vi. 

^ Tacite, Amt., zii, 39; Snf'tonc, Octav. Aug., Aurelius Victor, jPnacijtium. 

** Tacite, Jas., iv, -17. 

tt Inscription mnuiiiie eitCe iMtr Brazen la Hartinihrc, Dictiomtaire geat/rajtkitjtie, dtija citd, 
article “Slcambria." 

JJ IZ-on Rtiuier, Inscriptions romnincs de I’Algtirie, Paris, I’icartl, 1866 1886, S'* 3889 tt 3938. 

{§ .Vuturtili* ergo ISegtia Frattcarnm eommvnicat eum A-eglit. Willclm Malmcsbory citd par 
Augustin Thierry, ojt. el edit. cit. Tom. I, p. 43, note 3. 
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favoriHuea par loa cveques dos Giiules, il.s siihirciit riiifliiciice tie la civiliHition tlc« 
(Tallo-Roinalns, ct sauf doiis le ^ord-Rst de la (laule, ils adoptvrciic jK 5 u a poii la 
langiio de la population couquise, an lieu de lui iinpo^^cr la Icur. 

Les Auglo-Saxoii.o, an contraire, on lutto constnnte nvcc Ics iiidigiMiee ilo la 
lirctagne, lea subjngncrent d’line nianiero plus violciito ct les traiti-rcnt cii serfs ; ce 

tjui dut fail -0 disparaitre en pen do temps la lungiie nationulo brctoiiiio tie la partie 

de rile Boumiso aiix Anglo-Saxons. 

All commenccnicut tin 11 sitclc, an moment oa rAngleterre nllait t-lrc conquisc 
par lea Normunds do France, rnnglo-saxon ctait la Iniigne incontcsu'c do la Ciruiide 
Hrctagno, taut en Aiigleterre qne duns les Basses-Tcrres d'Kuosso, quo lus Angles 
avaient colonisdes an temps de leur invasion ; il etait la langnc tie In pluinirt dus 

dOHCondants des vaincns ruduits on servage, nussi bicn tpio oollo tie la race tics 

vninqueni-s. Les ilialectes ccltiqnes n'etaicnt paries quo dans qnelt|ncs pays niinilngnciix 
d’Angleterre, comme le Cnmborland, le Westinorclaud et la Cornonnilles. en Kcossu 
iliins les Highlands, Ics lies et la region tie Dnmlinrtoii, dans le Fays tie Guiles ct 
qiiolqnes districts eneiroiinants. 

III.-L.v CoXQUfcTE UE L’AxOLETEUIIE 1*A1! LES Xt>IlMAXl>.S 1 >E FitAXCE. 

An 11"*® siecle cette conqneto imposu a rAiiglefen-c Ic systeine fiWal frauvais, nne 
legislation nonvelle, qni est le ^loint tie depart dn droit anglais motleriic, ciiHn, ponduiit 
plus do trois siecles, la langno fran^aise eommc langnc tdbcicllc et eounne laiigiic 
sociale. 

Admis comme lungiie jndiciniro par nu acto d'Edonard III de 13G2, I'angluis 
moderne uiit encore do longues annees it sc eonstitucr. Le fmnvnis rcsta la langnc 
tie la conr et do la haute uristocrutie justprii la tin de la dynnstie francaise des 
Fiantagenc-tts. 

Anx Plantagonests siicccda un do lours descendants pur les fvnnnos, lequel ctait 
tie race ccitiqne, Henry Tuilowr, petit-fils d’nn eompagiion tl’nnnes <rOweu GIcndowr, 
le dernier roi dn Pays de Guiles. 

Ainsi s’accomplit la pi-opluUic de Merlin, pi-oinettaut qn’iin Kymry regnerait 
snr I’Angleterre ; cette propluHie, Henri VII vunluit la coinplcter on fuisiint tnontcr 
apres lui snr le fn'nio le nom h'geudairc trArthnr, le ilcrnier peiilct/nt (mi) de 
Bretagne; son tils aliic re^nt le nom d'Arthnr. A qninxe niis, en loOl, Artliur 
Tndowr (Tudor snivnnt Torthograplie angltiisc), fut regent il’.-Viigleteri-o pendant 
rabscnco do son {icre snr lo Continent. II eponsa Catherine ilWrugoii, innis nioiirut 
quolques mois npres (2 avril L>02). S»n frere emlct Henri VllI Ic rcinpliit-n. 

C'ost sous la dynastic ccitiqne ties Tntltirs t|ac I'anglais motlernc s'est definitc- 
nieut forme connne langnc littcrnire; langue de transaction ciitro lo fran^ais des 
conquerauts et I’anglo-saxon du peuple coiiqiiis, ranglnis tieiit dn fraiicnis par la 
coDstrnctioii de la phrase ct par rorigiuc dc pins de la inoitic do tes mots—ccs 
mots franenis dtant prononccs d’tino inanierc spccinlc, qni ressemlde sonvent a la 
prononciation norinaudc inedievalo dn frani.-uis. De ritlidme tiitle.sqne snxon runglui* 
moderne tient par ses Ctnijuguisons, ses articles, scs ctinjoiietious, lo forme dc .scs 
adverbos et do certains do ses verbes, entin nno certaino jiartie tic ties mots. 

Snr lo Continent, la langue fraiii|nc, parente de runglo-saxon, s’est conserviV, 
pins on moins transfoniiee. Kile est representde par Ics dialeetes ilainaiids ct 
hollandais qni, avaiit le developpment scolaire hant-allemaiid dans la Priis-so IHunmno 
s'eteiidaicnt metnc stir la region alleinande do la rive ganeho tin Rhiu sitnee an 
nord de Cologne. Les contreos de ces dialeetes eiaient les jmys de I’aneien habitat 
des Francs Kipnaires (l&s environs do Cologne), des Francs Chnmaves (partie des 
provinces liollandaiscs d’Over-Yssel et do Gneldro), des 1;nines Salieus (partie tics 
provinces de Gneldre et d’Utrecht, Bntbant et Flnndres). En 795 plusieura milliers 
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de Saxods de Witikiiid fiirent duporte« par Cbarlemn^iie dans lea Flondros ; mais de 
tels^ colons, rcduits nu rang de liUs (demi-serfs), durent ctre sonmis aux liabitants 
anterienrs du pays, do race franqno, et par suite de cette condition subalterne, ils 
so fondirent dans la nationalitd franqne. 

An rcste, I© centro dn Brabant^ la banlieue do Bruxelles, porte en flninand le 
nom de Betite France, Kleyne Vrankryk. 

Enfin, les dialectes flamnuds-kollnndais sont les dialectcs tndesques modornes 
dont les mots resseuiblcut lo plus mix mots tudesques de in^uie signification do 
I’nnglais moderno. 


Conclusion. 

Les fails historiqnos que jo viens do citer moutrent I'identitu do la fonnation 
dos deux nationalitcs britauniqiie et fraufaiso : Jk savoir un fond gaulois, civilise 
par les Roniains, at mulangd do sang tudesquo; enfin line langue moderne apparentee. 

Jo dois ajoutor quo, d’apres I'opiuion de quolqnes auteurs geogrnphiqucs, et 
aussi d’nprcs mes observations i>ersonncllcs, faites pendant dix ans sur les jmquebots 
allant de Liverpool nu Canada, lo type celtique, qni ddjll riigno presque nbsolumeut 
en Ecosse, en Irlnnde ot dans lo Pays de Galles, tend it predominer parmi la 
Iiopulatioii do I'Anglcterro proproineut dite. 

F. ROMANET DU CAILLAUD, 

Islo (Haiito-Vienne, France). 


Japan: Folklore. HUdburgh. 

Notes on Some Japanese Magical Methods for Injurinfir Persons, nn 

By fV. L. HUdburgh. (.See Xo. 06.) g(J 

Another typo of iujury.;«a;7««e in which, I believe, the idea of injuring or 
annoying n supernatural being also occurs, seems to l)o that in which a picture of 
the Hashiri Daikoku, the “Fleeing [or “Running”] Daikokn,”* apparently repre¬ 
senting Daikoku walking off with his sack, is used. In order to injure, by laming, 
so that he may be captured, a thief who has decamped, this picture is set up, inverted, 
on a wall, and pins or needles are driven through each foot, and, by some peojile, 
through whatever other parts the operator wishes to injure (excepting the throat, 
“ lest the victim die ”), while a promise is made that if the victim is caught the 
pins will be removed and the picture sot iii its proper po.sitiou. I have cisewhoret 
spoken of this picture as being used as a representative of the victim ; I now believe, 
however, that the idea underlying the majinui is that Daikoku should bo irritated, 
by the inversion of his likeness (a common Japanese way of annoying a supernatural 
being) and hy the insertion of the pins, into causing the injuries in the parts of the 
^ ictim indicated by pins in the similar juirts of bis own picture, while the throat 
must 1*0 loft unpierced, not because of a tender regard for tho victim, but for fear 
of Daikoku’s vongcmice on the operator. Both at Nikko and at Yokohama, whence 
canio iny information about and my specimens of tho Hashiri Daikoku., my informants 
spoke in a manner loading mo to think that the picture was regarded ns associated 
with the victim ; such association I now believe to bo merely tho result of an easy 
confusion of the picture to be injured with tho images, &c., to Ijo iujure<l in other 
mujinai. 


Aston quotes a mtijimii to bring back a runaway : “ If you nail his shoe iu 
front of tho kitoheu furnace he will come back of his own accoitl.”J This seems, 
at a first glmice, to be merely ordinary sympathetic magic, either with tho intention 
of la ming the victiu^^r that of fastening him to a fixed spot, working (ns in some 

• Sts “ Japaucee Hooscbokl Magic,” in Trass. JajHiK Sue. (LondonX VoiTvurPlato III, andtext 
on p. 15C. 

t “ Charms and Amulets: Jaixinesc," in JCseyrUipadia »f IMigios and Ethics. 

I "Jaiiancsc M.igic.” in PM-Lsre, Vol. XXIII, p. li>6. 
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of the thief-catching majinai given below) on something formerly in contact with 
tho victim, but closer examination shows that it jmssiltly belongs to the class of 
majinai in which tho will of a supernatural being is brought to bear on the rictiin. 
The Gods of the Kitchen Furnace are well-recognisetl Japanese divinities,* ninl, 
since it is considered that at least one of them objects to jKiinted or shni-p tools 
being put on tho hearth,t it seems not unlikely that tho nail ein|>loyed is intendcti 
to annoy tho deity rather than to act directly on tho runaway. 

In this last example tho widespread principle of o]>omting on nn object which 
hius boon in contact with the victim, and is, in consequence, sympathetically coii- 
iicctod with him, is utilised. The sauio principle appears in a certain majinai for 
ridding oneself of an iinwolcome visitor, in which three tnoxns are to Im burned, 
in succession, on the imttom of one of his </ela (wooden clogs), preferably on the 
unworn part between the projections, but generally (for fear lest tho visitor, on 
reaching home and seeing the scars, may fed insulted) on soiuo part of the wearing 
surhico [Yokohama]. This seems, like two of the brooin-imngo ma/hiai describe I 
nitove. to be a means for drawing the attention of tlie visitor to his feet; a cour¬ 
tesan’s majinai for sending a visitor away, in which somo lukewarm ashes, wrapped 
ill a pieco of pn|>cr, are placed in his bedding and near his fect,l seems to conlnin 
u similar idea. 

Instead of an article of clotliing, a footprint is n favourite uiedinm for an 
attack on n thief who has escaped, because of its evident physical conueutioii with 
the thief (and largely, 1 imagine, because tho earth within it has l>ecu stepped over 
by tho victim, and has thereby been brought into an exceptionally close psychical 
contact with him), and because by injuring the footprint the thief will lie lamed 

and thus delayed.§ Thus, if a tliicf has left footprints, a largo inoxa should Ik: 

igiiitetl on one of tlicm and fanned so that it burns strongly [Yokohnmu]; or, u 
luoxa should bo burned on each of the footprints which may be found.[ A Japanese 
book of recipes recommends, for the cajitnro of a thief, that a paiKir hearing n 
certain written formula should be ntinclied to n stick, and the latter put through 
ouo of his footprints,^ 

There is a very widoly-<listribnted belief tbiit if a person passc.s over a thing, 
niul csiiecially if he remains above it for some lime, an intimate relation is thereby 
e-itablisbod between the person and that thing.** That this conception, whiuli 

uppears iptitc frequently in conteinpomry Jnjiancse magic, is old in Japan, is shown 
by a story of about 1000 a.d., in which iv diviner, on being consulted, sail), 

“‘Soineboily who intended to kill you by incnus of sorcery has buried here a niagii- 
“ ‘ object, ihiiikiiig that you would pass over it. . . On hearing these words 
“ Michinnga caused the ground to !« dug up, and two pieces of carthenwiiro were 
“ fonnd, crosswise bound together, and wrapped up with yellow paper twisted into 
“ a string. . . .”tt The identity, to which I have already called attention, 

of the ideas underlying injnrioiis majinai \vith those underlying majinai against 

unpleasant guests, is further illustrated by the following, to keep an uuwcicouic 
visitor away :—“ Take a clean bit of earthenware. Inscribe it with (ho name of tho 

* Sf 0 Sltinfii, pp. 16U, ISO. For aoiuc iufonuatioii as to tlii'Su deities iu Fuh-kieii, sec DooUttlo, 
«y;. eit., Vol. II, pp. 81 neqj. 

t “ Bakemono," p. i‘i ; and SAinto, p. 160. Compare alsi. lootnotc 5, on p. 119. ntpra. 

J do Becker, op. rit., p. 146. 

§ “it is a world-wide sulwtstitlon that by injuring Iixuprints you injure the lent that miido 

them.” Fmiccr, op. eit.. Part I, Vol. I, p. 207. Xunieruius cxiuiiple.H nro citcii. 

I Glinptee of Unfamiliar Japan, p. 603. 

^ Soio Mnjinai, Jneantaliom, and .T/rtou, KyOlo, alxmt 1813, p. 23. 

•• For examples of this, among various peoples, ter Frazer, op. eit., I’art II, pp. 423, 424. 

tt M. AV. de Vl.«er, “The Dog and the Cat iu Jaimnese SiqMirstitioo,” in 'fraiu. Atiatie Sue. of 
JajMH, Vol. XXXVII, p. 18. 
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“ person and the Chinese cliarncter for ‘stop.’ Put it up in yellow paper, tie it 
“ erosswise, and bury it in the ground three feet deep at the jdnee by which the 
“ person usually approaches.”* 

Things which have formed part of a person’s body have lieen used in Japanese 
magic (ns in magic in all parts of the world) as media for the infliction of injury, 
but I am, nnfortuuately, unable to describe any of the majinui in which they nie 
employed. Many of the Japanese superstitions associated with the hair and the 
nails show that a connection is believed to continue between them and the persons 
from whom they have liocii cut, and some of the sui>crstitions regarding their 
disposal suggest that those superstitions are based ou a fear that injury may be 
worked upon such ixjrsons. Aston says : “ The i>ossossion by the operator of the 
“ hair or nails of his victim atlds greatly to the potency of his devices. Hciice 
“ they are carefully kept by tlic proper owners and thrown away together in the 
“ twelfth month.”t 

The following two curious I>clief.s, quoted by do Becker,J may possibly have 
some bearing on injury-wayV/iat; the second is interesting ns showing a definite 
penalty attached to what is thought to be an evil-working operation: “If yon have 
“ te-midxu (water for washing the hands) thrown over you, you will die within 
“ three yeni-s ” ; and “ If you throw Ic-midzii over a pensou you will have a child 
“ without hands.” W. L. HILDBUliGII. 


Sikes. 

London : David 
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REVIEWS. 

Europe: Anthropology. 

The Anthropology of the Grechit. By E. E. Sikes, M.A, 

Nutt. 1914. 

In this book Mr. .Sikes gives iis iu a small compass a comprehensive survey 
of the development among the aiicieut Greeks of the ideas and theories comprehended 
under the name of Anthropology. 

Ill his first chapter he deals broadly with the methods of Greek Anthroixilogy, 
and jKiiiits out how the first ideas formcul regarding mankind sprang from the 
c.xceodingly limited knowledge the Greeks possessed of what they considered savage 
or barbarous races. Their knowledge was genuine as far ns it went, but as soon 
as they passed beyond its limits their iiiiagiiiation filled the dim outer lands with 
survivals of tlio Golden Age, or of semi-human monsters. These ideas were fouiidc«l 
partly ou folklore ami partly on facts hnlf-lcanicd and misuuderstood. A great 
development of kuowlctlge may he noted in the works of Herodotus, and Mr. Sikes 
considers that he may Ijc tcrmoil the “ Father of Anthropology ” without exaggora- 
tioii. The method of com])arisoii began to lie followed in a tentative inauticr, and 
Thucydides recognised primitive survivals iu the civilisation of his day. The 
marringo customs of the liarbarinns were discussoil by many' Greek thinkers, and 
varying theories were formed as to their origin. The real motives actuating savage 
or barlmric races were, however, as yet uiiguessed at; but there was cuntiuuous 
progress, and the Greeks were pioneers in the study of man’s nature. 

Mr. Sikes procced.s to discuss the various theories held as to the origin and rise 
of man, from the poetic dreams of He.siod (which recoguisetl the e-xisteucc of the 
Bronze and Iron Ages) to the more strictly philosophic aiitliropologists Auaximnuder, 
Empedocles) who held the essential unity of plant and auimnl life), Socrates, Archelaus, 
Epicurus and Democritus. The question of race w'os also considered, but the judg¬ 
ment of the Greeks was prejudice*! by their firm belief iu their innate superiority 

* Aston, “ Japanese Magic,” p. 191. 

j Op, rit., pp. lul, 153. 
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to all barbarous races. Aristotle held tl.at Greeks were by uature free nu.l barbarians 
slaves, let Horodotus bnd shown a far greater degree of in.pariinlity, in which he 
wa.s not ..nitated by l.is successors. He l>ad recognised the fact that races may l,e 
tiansfonned by contact, and that they muy adopt the ciillure and language of alien 
races. I hysicul characteristics received little attention ns a criterion of race. The 
environment theory was widely adopted frotii the time of IIippocnitc.s onward, anil 
tho views of some modern untliropologists are a striking revival of his system. 

All Greek views were coloured by the prevalence of the City State'as the unit 
of Greek civilisation. A glorified city, and pre-eminently a glorified Athens, was 
the ideal at which all the philosophers aimed ; the rise of nniii was identified with 
t le rise of city life, and to tlieiii tho ascent of nmn was one with the ascent of 
Atliens. It WHS reserved for a Roman, whose niiiid took a liroadcr grasp of the 
world, to give Greek Anthropology a wider scojk;. Lncretins IsnTowed the Epicurean 
philosophy Imt hreathed a new life into it, and in him we find the Greek ideas ns 
to the origin and rise of man at their best and highest. 

Ifr. Sikes has in his book set forth the theories here roiiglily sketched in a 
Itiiniiious and attractive inuinicr and in suflicient detail. It is an exeellont introdiictioii 
to a fascinating subject. M. LONGWORTII DAMES. 


Europe: Arabic Numerals. 

The Deeclopment nf Arabic Nmnerah in Europe. Ry G. F. Hill. Clarendon Qn 
Press, Oxford, 191o. 7*. 6rf. not. ’ 

Mr. Hill has now published in this volume n dcvelopiueuc of his paper in 
Vol. Ixii of Archaologin on tho history of the Arabic numerals in Europe from 
the time of their first introihictiou from the East. The original fifty one tables of 
that paper have been cxtcudeil to sixty-four, flic now material lieing for the most 
part embodied in supplementary tables. Mr. Hill docs not in this liook attempt to 
ileal with the pre-European history of these numerals, but as regards the European 
jiart of the subject, his work will be found to |iruacnt in a graphic and convenient 
form a complete view of the ovidonce which bo lias been able to acuuiniihito. 


Ibis evidence is derivwl from MSS., from moniiincnts niul brjisses, bells, seals, 
paintings, coins and medals, and otiicr soiii'ccs. The representation is verv nnerpnillv 
distributed among tho nations of Europe, Gcrinati exunipics being in excess of all 
others, followed by those from Italy and tlio Netlicrlniuls. Fnince, it is surprising 
to find, is hardly represented at all. Mr. Hill thinks that this “cannot be wholly 
“ duo to tho accidents of search or jnibliciitioii.'’ 

All exceptional table is No. XIV, wbicli gives Greek examples of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth ccuturies. In this a conflict appears Ijciweeii the forms of numcruls 
which wore iii use in Western Euro{Ki and those derived iinniedialcly from Anil>ii; 
sources, vi*., Nos. 1, 4, 5, and 6 of this table. Tlio latter differ very slightly from 
those in use in Miiliammaduii countries at the same periiMl (compare, for instance, 
tho cyphers on tho coins of the Lodi Kings of Delili in tho latter half of the 
fifteenth century). 

The earliest European examples are from an Escoriul MS. written in Spain in 
the year 976, and the modem forms of some of the cyphers are astonishing, 
especially when the long gap is considered between this jieriod and that of the 
recurrence of some of these forms. The “7,” for instance, has its modern form 
which is only once found (in tho thirteenth century) before the fiftceiitli century, 
when it became general in Italy. The “ 8,” on the other hand, which differs alto¬ 
gether from the Oriental form, remains constant in Europe from the earliest to the 
latest examples. 
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With respect to the exceptioiml ralne of this MS. of 976, it would be of fi'ront 
interest if moi-e evidence could be obtained from .Spain with regani to the course of 
development there in succeeding centurica, for the close contact with Arabs in the 
Peninsula would have (primA facie) led us to expect a closer resemblance to the 
Eastern form of the cyphers timu that found elsewhere in Western Europe. 

Mr. Hill's introduction and notes give a full explanation and elucidation of the 
tables, and the book will bo of the greatest value to all students of this subject, 
which has not hitherto received in England as much attention as it deserves. 

M. LONGWORTH DAMES. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTE. 


Accessions to the Liim.vuY ok the Royal Antiikopolooical 

I.NSTITIJTE. 



(Donor indicated in parentheses.) 

Assyrian Scidptiires in the British Museum — Reign of Ashur-Nusir-Pal, 
M8.5-860 n.C. Edited by E. A. Wallis Budge, M.A., Lict.D.. 12^ X 10. .53 Plates. 
British Museum. (The Trustees.) 

Bronze Reliefs from the Gates of Shalmaneser, King oj Assyria, n.C. 

Elited by L. W. King, M.A., Litt.D. 12^ X 10. 80 Plates. British ^liiscum. 

(The Trustees.) 

Egyptian Sculptures in the British Museum. Edited by E. A. Wallis Budge, 
M.A.. Litt.D. 12^ X 10. .54 Plates. British Museum. (The Trustees.) 

The Inrestigation of Mind in Aninuth. By E. M. .Smith. 7^ X .5. 194 pp. 

Illustrated. Cambridge University Pres-s. Zs. net. (Publishers.) 

The Beothuehs or Red Indians, the Aboriginal Inhabitants of Newfoundland. 
By James P. Ilowley. 12 X 9j. 345 pp., Fi-untispicce and 37 Plates. Cambridge 
University Press. 2Is. net. (Aiiilior.) 

Angass Manual, Grammar and Vocabulary. By H. D. Foiilkes. 7^ X 5. 
313 pp. K. Paul, Trench, Trflbuer and Cn. Is. 6d. net. (Publishers.) 

The Natural Theology of Erolution. By Rev. J. N. Shearman. 8^ X 5^. 

281 pp. Illustmtud. G. Allen and Uiiwiu. 10«. Q>d. net. (Publishers.) 

Indian Theism from the Vedw to the Muhammadan Period. By Nicol Macnicol, 
M.A., D.Litt. 8} X 5?,. 284 pp. (Religious Quest of India Series.) Oxfonl 

University Press. 6f. not. (Publishci-s.) 

The Heart of Jainism. By Mi-s. Sinclair Stevenson, M.A., D..Sc. 8j X 5i. 
313 pp. Oxfonl University Pix'ss. 7*. Gd. net. (Puldishors.) 

The Natural History of the State, an Introduction to Political Science. By 
Ileniy Jones Ford. 7i x 5. 182 pp. Oxfonl University Press. 4«. Gd. net. 

(Publishers.) 

Report on the Excavations at Grime's Graves, Weeting, Norfolk, March-May, 
1914. Eiliterl by W. G. Clark. 8^ x 5J. 253 pp. 30 Plates and 86 Figures. 

H. K. Lewis. 5«. net. (Piehistorie Society of East Anglia.) 

An Introduction to the Study of African Languages. By Carl MeiuhoS*. 
Translated by A. Werner. 7^ X 5^. 169 pp. J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd. 

4s. Gd. net. (Publishers.) 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

With Plate L. 

Solomon Islands: Ethnography. Edge-Partington. 

Fishine Appliance From Ysabel Island (BuKotu). J Edae- 01 

Partington. 

Anioiij; the ethnological apeciiiicns brouglit home by iiiy son from the Solomon 
lalnnds is a very intcro.stiug, and to mo quite new, appliance (Fig. 1) for catching 
the crustacean {Lysiosf/uUla macnlnta), which^ 
buries itself in the sand before the tide re¬ 
cedes. The appliance is made by attaching 
one of the raptorial claws of the male Squilla 
to the cud of a strip of cane, or the mid-rib 
of n coco-palm leaflet; a few inches aliovo the 
claw, n small fish (Periopthalmnt) is lashed on 
ns bait. The native takes this down to the 
beach at low-water, and when he fiiuls a hole 
in the sand, which denotes the whereabouts of 

his prey, ho inserts the appliance into the hole, whistling or singing 
at the same time. If the “fish” is at home it moves np to secure 
the bait. It will be noticed that the claw is fixed on with the barbs 
facing upwards; when the native feels a bite he strikes his fish, which 
is then easily drawn to the surface. A fall account by Mr. Stanley 
Kemp of this species of crustacean is to bo found in the Memoirs 
of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, iv. No. 1, 1913, page 113, Plate 
viii, from which I have copied Fig. 3. 

This will add another instance of a natural fishing appliance to that 
described by Mr. Henry Balfour in Max (1915, 9). 

I have to thank Dr. Caiman, 
of the Natural History Museum, 
for so kindly identifying the claw 
attachetl to the fishing appliance, 
and for arranging to have the 
photograph (Fig. 2) of the Lysio- 
sfjuUla taken for me. 

My thanks are also due to Mr. 

Beasley, who is about to publish 
an exhaustive monograph on fish¬ 
hooks, fur the following reference 
from John Hunter’s Historical 
Journal of iVcic South Wales, 

1793, page 63, “The talons of birds, such as those of hawks, they some¬ 
times made use of” (as fish-hooks). J. EDGE-PARTINGTON. 





Melanesia. Rivers. 

Melanesian Gerontocracy. By W. II. It. Ricers. QC 

In a book recently published I have formnlatetl a hypo- Oil 
thetical scheme of early Melanesian society* in order to explain the 
occurrence of three peculiar forms of marriage, via., with the daughter’s 
daughter of the brother, with the wife of the mother’s brother, and 
with the wife of the father's father. I have supposed that the first . 
form of marriage was the consequence of a monopoly of young women 7 • 

• History of J/elanrihn iSaeifty. Cambridge, 1914, iJ, 69. 
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by old meii in n society consisting of two moieties with matrilineftl descent, nnd that 
the other two forms came into being ns the old men passed on their wives to the 
younger men, the sister’s son nnd the sou’s sou being the natural or only possible 

recipients under the dual system of society. 

There are several obvious objections to this scheme which now evidence collected 
during a recent visit to Melanesia enables me to moot. These objections are as 

(1) One of the three forms of marriage, that with the wife of the father s father, 
is not known to exist but has only been inferred, as a feature of the past, from the 
nomenclature of relationship. 

(2) Even if the existence of this form of marriage lie accepted, the only evidence 
comes from Fiji nnd Bougainville, places remote from the islands of southern Melanesia 
where the other two forms of marriage are found. This difference of geographical 
distribution does not justify the attempt to explain all three forms of marriage by 
means of oue scheme. Marriage with the wife of the father’s father may have arisen 
out of some condition or conditions wholly different from those which have determined 
the other two forms of marriage. 

(3) At the present time we only know of marriage with the widow of the 
mother’s brother in Melanesia. The assumption that men once gave their toives to 
their sister’s sons rests entirely upon one reference in a legend.* 

(4) Such a hypothetical scheme as that of Melanesian gerontocracy should explain 
all the facts. It fails to show why a man should have maiTied the wife of the 
mother’s brother in one place and the wife of the father’s father in another. 

(5) Lastly, no evidence is given of any such monopoly of young women by old 
men as the scheme assumes. The whole scheme assumes a state of society of which 
we have no evidence in Melanesia, though it has been recorded in Australia.t 

To these objections I can now reply:— 

(1) During my recent visit to the New Hebrides I found marriage with the 
widow of the father’s father occurring in several places, viz., Ambrim, Male, and at 
least two places in Santo, iii each case accompanietl by just those features of the 
nomenclature of relationship which had led me to infer its presence in Fiji and 
Bougainville. 

(2) The places where this form of marriage has now boon found are in direct 
geographical continuity with those where the other two forms of marriage are 
practised. Thus, Ambrim lies next to Pentecost, where both the other forms of 
marriage occur, and it is almost certain that all three marriages occur in the one 
island of Pentecost, for the southern part of this island resembles Ambrim very 
closely in its general culture. 

(3) Marriage with the widow of the mother’s brother has been found in several 
new localities, such ns Sandwich Island (Fate), southern Santo, nnd the small islands 
off the north-east coast of Malekula (Malikolo). In more than one of these places 
it was stated that men gave their wives to their sisters* sons during their lives. 
One gap still remains in the evidence. 1 was not able to discover any place whore 
it was said that men gave their wives to their sons’ sons while yet alive. 

(4) The now evidence concerning the distribution of marriage with the wife of 
the mother’s brother and with the wife of the father’s father shows that the fomer 
is usually associated with matrilineal, and the latter with patrilineal descent.^ Ihe 
first kind of marriage is now known to occur in six places, viz., the Banks and Torres 
Islands, Pentecost, Sandwich Island, southern San to, and the small islands off 

• Oy. eit^ ti, 67. 

f For the association of the peculiar forms of marriage with the gerontocracy of Australia, sw 
lUp. Srit. Aitoe^ 19U, p. 531. 
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Malekuln. Of these the first four have deftuite matrllmeal descent. Santo is in an 
intermediate condition and the only locality wlieTO the marriage is associated with 
patrilineal descent is that of the small Malcktilnn islands. On the otlier hand, men 
marry or have married the wives of their father's father in Ainbriin, Malo, .Santo, 
Viti Ij6vn, and Bou^inville. Amhrim, Malo, and Viti l.ievn are definitely patri¬ 
lineal ; Santo is in an intermediate position; and it is only in Roii^iiuville that wo 
know of the association of the marriage with matrilineal ilescent. 1 can now amplify 
my scheme by making marriage with the wife of the father’s father a consequence 
of the change from matrilineal to patrilineal descent. 

(5) Lastly, the monopoly of young women by old men is a regular featuro of 
the society of many parts of the New Ilebridos, though at the present time the 
condition differs from that assumed in my scheme in that it is associated with the 
purchase of wives. I must be content here to cite a witness whoso ovidoiicc hiul 
alreoily npi>earcd liefore my book was finished, thongli it did not come to my notice 
till after the chapter dealing with gorontocntcy had left my hands. Dr. Felix 
Speiser* states that even now it is diffienlt for a young man to obtain a young wife 
but has to content himself with an old widow, the young women capable of work 
being all bought by the old men. We have thus, on the authority of ait independent 
witness, an account of just such a monopoly of young women by old men os I was 
led to assume in order to explain certain peculiar forms of marriage. It may be 
noted that it is precisely where I make this assumption that, in his recent review 
of my book in Man, Mr. Hocart finds himself unable to accept my argument. 

W. H. R. RIVERS. 


Hocart. 
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Melanesia: Rellgrion. 

Spirit Animais. By A. M. Hocart. 

In a paper on “ The Meaning of the word Kalou,'’\ we saw that Fijians 
worship ghosts called by the High Fijians knlou, and by the Low Fijians nitu; 
wo saw that those terms also apply to spirits not known to he of human origin, and 
that almost everywhere spirits, in some parts even ghosts, enter each into bis own 
species of animals, which are in consequence called “spirit animals’’ (tnanumanu 
kalou, manumanu yanitu), or simply “ spirits.’’ 

In a subsequent paper on “Tlie Meaning of the Rotuman word o/«a,’’J we saw 
that Rotumaus have exactly the same beliefs, that they call ghosts and spirits atua, 
and spirit animals m(iumnn atua. 

Tl remains to consider the cose of Wallis Ishind, Samos, and Tonga. 

Wallis Island possesses the word ‘atua. To ascertaiu its ancient tneauing is no 
easy task. Seventy years of Christianity coupled with a luck of interest in antiquities 
unparalleled hi my experience makes such au investigation depressing aud the results 
meagre. Yet they are worth reconiing. 

The word ‘atua has liccn made to signify G<h 1, and is now never used in the 
sense of ghost. If it ever had that meaning it must have passed it ou to some 
other word, just as in Fiji the word kalou being wanted to mean God, has handed 
over its original meaning, “ ghost,” to tho imported wonl teeoro (devil). Now there 
is an imported word in Wallis, temonio, which is simply the Roman Catholic form of 
demon, for the Roman Catliolics follow the Latin. In Fiji tlie English has been 
followed, hence timoni. 

Following the same Hue of inquiry as with the Fijian teroro, we must iletcrmiuo 
(1) whether temonio means a ghost, (2) whether it is taking tho place of ‘atua. 

*SS4tee, L'rioalti, JCanuibalen, Ixiipdg, 1918, pp. 68, 81, ami 216. Ste aUa p. 234 of the English 
version of the book, Two year* with the Xative* of the Wettern J'acijic, IsmiloD, 1918. 

t Jimm. Ito^. Atahr. Jitef., Yol. XLVII, p. 448. t Mak, 1915, 76. 
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The first pert of oiir inquiry is soon settled. Sosefo, a young man, defined 
temonio thus : “ If I die, and my bo<ly is burie<l, and I go to Hell, and my temonio 
“ comes b.ock to walk about, tliat is what is called a temonio."* And again : 
“ Temonio, the people that are dcad.”t Luka, an old man, defined temonio : “ A man 
“ that is dead and buried, and the temonio comes again.” 

Therefore temonio menus ghost, which ends the first part of our investigation. 

When it comes, however, to establishing the equation temonio = ‘atua, the matter 
is not so simple. Even Uterio, who wn.s said to have Iteen born in heathen days, 
thought tetnonio was a native word (I must say he was rather stupid). It was a 
revelation to them when I told them temonio was Latin. After thinking it over 
they came to the conclusion that the native word was taula'atua. This means “the 
“ anchor of the ‘alua," that is, the incdimn into whom an ‘ntna enters, tlie equiva¬ 
lent of the Fijian expression, “ vessel of the kalou." This is instructive and getting 
near, but it is not quite satisfactory, since temonio means a ghost and not a medium. 
Only one man, but that the most learned and intelligent I met, did give ‘atuu os 
the old word for temonio. 

Indirect evidence confirms this. Luka said that formerly some bad their kins¬ 
men as ‘atua, others temonio as their ‘atua,^ and went on to give the definition of 
temonio recorded above. 

The legend of Sila Kauhaki tends in the same direction ; he was a child who 
was born at sea and cast overboard and turned into a shark. He became the god 
of the fishermen. His namesake .Sila, chief of the fishermen, speaks of his god 
thus : “ Sila in the sea was a man who made liis net and died at sea. Sila 
“ Kuuhaki is a man who is ^atua to the nct§ ; he died in the sea and so works in 
‘‘ the sea.” 

That is all the evidence I could gather directly from the natives, and I must 
eke it out with the nninteutional tcstimoii}' of the learned Marist Fathers, to whom 
I am much beholden for every possible assistance. In a MS. dictionary written 
in or before 1382, and kindly lent to me by Rev. F. de Lorme, I found the follow¬ 
ing : “ Faitoka: cimetivre, niaidence des morts, on dcs dieuz d’nntrefois ” {Dieux of 
course stands for ‘atua). Thus the same woril is used to describe a cemetery and 
the residence of the so-called gods, or ‘atua. 

Rev. F. Hcnquel has an intimate knowledge of the history of the island, and, 
indeed, the natives often acknowledge that he knows more than anyone now 
surviving. He most kindly nllowed me to peruse a history of Wallis written by 
him in the veniocular for the students at the College of Lano. 

He distinguishes three classes (fa'a/iinga) of ‘atua. The first are the 'atua 
tupna, such as Tangaloa; these are the equivalent of the Fijian vu, the tupua of 
the Lau group of Fiji. The third are the 'atua muli, who cause diseases. The 
second are the “ buried ‘atua ” (‘atua tanutami) : “ Men that excelled iu their lifetime 
“ and principally the chiefs. They died and became some of the ‘attia. Among 
“ them is the female ‘atua, Kakahn, who is said to be the daughter of Mahe (a 
“ Wallis chief). It is they that entered the body of some man or woman who was 
“ thence called taula ‘atua. And it is they that ruled over the life and death of 
“ men, and they were chiefly skilled in causing various evils in the land.” 

The phrase “excelled in their life-timo,” I fear, is Father Henquel’s theory, 
not native statement. We saw iu Fiji that there was a tendency among early 
missiouaries to conceive savage religions on the classical model. A word is found 

.* Xapau au mate pea tanu toko tini pea kau alu ki Iftli pea ha ‘a reta toku temonio o taka, koia 
aeui kote temonio. 

t te kaha ‘i kna tnamate. J ‘Atm kii ki to kainga, "otim hii ki temonio, 

$ Ati t# 'atm. ki te kupenga. 
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to designate certain beings which have some analogy with classical gods; that wonl 
is translateil “ god,” When it is found to l>o used of ghosts also the translation is 
not revised, hut it is supposed that the ghosts Imro been deified. Luka’s statement 
suggests that any kinsman or ghost might be au not those only that iuul 

excelled. 

The word ‘atua is also applied to animals. I could never get the reason from 
the natives except in the case of Silakauhaki, and that case is sufficient to show 
that the reason is the same ns in Fiji aud Kotuma : the auimal is cntcrc«l by the 
ghost or spirit. 

Thus, feuionio = ghost, and = tcmonio, therefore ‘atua ■= ghost. 

Standing alone the evidence from Wallis would not be as cogent as might bo 
desired ; it is strengthened into eertainty by evidence from other islands. 

The case of .Samoa is much easier 1>ecnusc they have two words, atua and aitu, 
Atua is now used of God, but aitu continues in its own meaning.* 

Turner translates aitu “go<ls.” Pratt’s dictionary gives (1) a spirit, (2) a god. 
Kramer in his work translates it ” demon ” or “ demoiiino being.” It i.s au instance 
how writer after writer on savage customs will accept the hasty assumptions of his 
predecessors and never think of inquiring for himself. The very first man of whom 
I asked, “ What is an aitu f ” defined it thus : “ The man that is dead.”t A man 
of Savui’i defined it, A man that dies; if a man dies his aitu coining .will 
“ appear (.’) ; men are afraid of it.”j 

Animals are sjioken of as aitu. I could never get any statement why, but it is 
evidently the same theory of incarnation as elsewhere, since they speak of “ the 
“ animal in which the aitu is embodied.”§ 

Many important aiVw, such as Vave and Tui Fiti, come from Fiji. 

It is at the present day impossible to get definitions of atua that arc not 
influenced by Christian teaching. Pratt, in his dictionary, give.s it as synonymous 
with aitu. If that is so atua must also mean ghost. It is now always connected 
with the plants and animals that were forbidden to the various families. 

As for Tonga, those unhappy islands have been swept so laire by a senseless 
and grotesque rationalism that little material can be obtained for the reconstitution 
of the religious side of their culture: we have to appeal to Mariner, who, in the 
fifth chapter of the second volume distinguishes the following classes of ‘otua |:— 

“(1) That there are Hotooas, gods, or superior hciiigs who have the power of 
dispensing good and evil to mankind, according to their merit, but of 
whose origin they fonn uo idea, rather supposing tiiem to lie eternal. 

“ (2) That there arc other Hotooas or gods, vis., the souls of allS deceased 
nobles and matalmolcs, who have a like power of dispensing good and 
evil, but in an inferior degree.” 

It should be noted that the common people wore supposetl to have uo souls, and 
80 could not become ‘otua. 

Animals were also ‘otua ; thus the people of Kolovai had a certain shell'fish as 
‘atua, and so could not eat of it. 

* The reverse of wbat has happened in Kotuma. 

f 0 le tangata va ati. 'Ua tau It aitu tmi U tangata ’«« off. I am much indebted to Bcv. 
W. Copeland, of the hfethodlst tiission, for procuring the informant and acting as interpreter. 
A previous knowledge of Wallisian, however, enabled me to take down some of the information 
verbatim. 

X’O U hangaia * ail. A/upea e eti It kaugaka t ilta longa aiku 'tu tan; t ftft a'i katgaka 
This informant used i for t and ng for a, as almost everyone does now in Samoa. 

§'0 It tfuutgu e kingo a'i It aiktt. 

11 In Tongrn unaccented d becomes o If the next vowel is v. 

^ The italics are mine. 
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Finally, iu the Kccf Islands, Dr. W, H. R. Rivers, whose material I was 
kindly allowed to see in advance, found that atua was used of ghosts, of certain 
8 toi\ea situated in places which are not visited by anyone, and of some animals 
forbidden as food to certain- clans.* 

The same ideas wore found in Tikopia.t 

Codringtonl tells us that iu the Solomons “snakes which haunt a sacred place 
“ are themselves sacred ns belonging to or serving os embodiments of a ghost,” and 
that sharks “ are very often thought to be the abode of ghosts.” 

Dr. Givers and myself found in Rddystonc Island, in the Western Solomons, animals 
which were spoken of as tomate, that is, ghosts. Wo could gather no in<licntion 
that ghosts entcretl into tliese animals, but there were stories of men at their death 
changing, bodily it would seem, into sharks or crocodiles, whicli were in consequence 
the tomate of their descendants. It is possible that these natives really lack the 
idea of incarnation which is so clearly realised in Fiji and elsewhere, and that they 
conceived the process as metamorphosis, if they had auy clear notion on the subject 

at all. If it is so it is probably because the whole ideii was imported and much 

decayed, of whioh, indeed, there was every appearance. 

There is one important difference between the Solomons and the more easterly 
groups. In Fiji ghosts do enter into animals, at least, so it is thought in the 
eo-stern group, but such animals are quite uncoiinected with any clan, and involve 
no food taboos; they exist merely, if one may say so, as popular superstitions. 
Wherever the animal is connected with a particular tribe or clan it is not tho 

vessel of any ghost, but only of one definite spirit, the ancestor spirit, the Fm 

or Tupua of the clan or tribe. The same applies to the Polynesian neighbours of 
Fiji. There is one exception : the tribes of Lonuiivuna and Kntavea, where the 
animal of the tribe is the vessel of ghosts iu general or the ghosts of the nobles or 
chiefs. If the evidence is correct it places these tribes in much the same category 
as the Solomon Islanders, who speak of a spirit animal not as so-and-so but merely 
as a ghost. However, in the New Georgian group sharks were sometimes supposed 
to represent some definite mythical personage, it might be Sanlcle or Kolondavi. 

In spite of this difierence it is clear that the beliefs of both groups have the 
same origin. It m.ay be suggested that the original idea was that tho ancestor and 
all his descendants were incarnated after death in certain animals. In Fiji and 
neighbouring islands the belief in the incarnation of tho descendants hits disappeared 
before new spiritualistic cnits, and is only found ns a survival ; the incarnation of 
the ancestor spirit still persists. In the Solomons and New Hebrides, where chieftain¬ 
ship is weak and the knowledge of ancestry and ancient legends very thin, ghosts 
alone can flonrish. 

More evidence is required, however, before we cau clear up the origin of these 
spirit animals. The whole subject is really rather complex. We want to know 
more about distribution and variations. If many tribes in the hills of Vili I..evu are 
without animal spirits we may rest assured that there are also such tribes in the 
Solomons, especially inland and along the less accessible coasts. In Eddystone they 
seemed to be recent and fragmentary importations. Even iu Rotnma we found 
reason to tlnnk that they are not very ancient.§ 

Nothing but concrete and detailed information can help us; merely to report 
that certain people have totems which they may not eat tells the wise man nothing 
and misleads the incautious. A. M. HOCAUT. 


• The History of JUeJaiusian Society, I, p. 2S1. 

t Jb'd^ I, p. "sis. J He Mdasesuitu, pp. 178 ft 

§ Botuman conceptions of death. Max, 1916, 5. 
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Palestine: Archaeology. Peet. 

Primitive Stone Buildings in Sinai. By T. E. Pect. ftT 

While \rorking with Dr. A. H. Gardiner on the Egyptian iiiacriptions copied 0# 
in Sinai by the explorers of the Egypt Exploration Fund in the winter of 1904-5 I 
foniid it necessary to read carefully through the vohnnes of the Ordnance Surrrt/ 
of the Peninsula of &iHai, 1869. This great work <leaU with almost every scientific 
aspect of the peninsula, and, in particular, gives sonac description of several kinds of 
rmle stone monuments which occur there and are evidently to he ascril)cd to a remote 
antiquity. These buildings naturally deserve consideration in connection with the 
question of megalithic monuments in the Mcditcrraiteau basin, and in view of possible 
relation between their inhabitants aud the early Egyptians. It is therefore worth 
while to rescue them from the oblivion which seems to have overtaken them, and to 
place them again on record in a fom» in which they can he directly applied to the 
two problems mentioned above. 

1 he monuments of Sinai seem to be of three distinct types—firstly, the so-called 
nawamts, or beehive tombs ; secondly, tomb 
circles ; and thirdly, hut circles. 

A.— Naw.vmIs, or Domed Tomus. 

Captain Wilson, who is responsible for 
the portion of the Survey in which they are 
described,* records a tradition of the Sinai 
Bedawin that the natcaniis (broken plural 
of the Arabic numusa —“ a mosquito ”) 
were bouses built by the Israelites during 
the exodus to protect them against tlie 
mosquitos. Each is in plan a rotigh circle, 
or an ellipse with diameters approximately 
equal, the difference being seldom wore 
than a foot or 18 inches (Fig. 1). A typical 
example measnretl by Captain Wilson was 
13 feet 3 inches by 12 feet 3 inches. The 
walls are from 2 feet 7 inches to 3 feet 
thick, rise perpendicularly for 2 feet, aud 
aie then corbelled inwards to a snoall hole 
nt the top, which is closed by a slab. The 
door is small, about 1 foot 9 inches wide 
and 1 foot 8 inches high, with a rude 
lintel block 6^ inches thick, and occasionally 
side posts. The stones are flat and carefully 
selected. They show no tool work and are laid in horizontal courses, though in rare 
cases a large boulder is engaged in the wall. One example in the Wadi Barq had 
a covered atone passage 5 or 6 feet in length leading to the door. 

As to their distribution, Wilson says that they frequeutlj’ occur in groups of two 
or three, more rarely in larger groups of 20-30. The moat important of these groups 
lie at the heads of Wadi Hebran and Wadi Umm Gorfain, and on the banks of the 
eastern Wadi Nasbf »nd Wadi Solaf, but they are indeed scattered all over the 
peninsula from Ras Mubammed to the Tib plateau (see Fig. 2). They lie generally 
on lines of water parting or slopes of hills ; there ore none in the valleys, where 

• Surrri/, Part I, pp. 194 ff. 

t There are two Wadi Nash in Sinai. The western lies in the mining district frequented 
by the Egyptians. 5 m Petrie, Bestarehet Sinai, p. 27. 
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tliej tronld have been in danger from the occasional hcavj floods.* Wilson thought 
them to be dwellings, partly because in many of them no bones had been found oiid 
partly because in the proximity of others pieces of cultivated land occurred (see 
below). Having made the mistake of taking the tuixoamis for dwellings, Wilson pro¬ 
ceeded to admit that some of them were afterwards used as tombs by closing the 
doors aud removing the loof stones, aud he describes a double burial found by 
Holland in such a tomb. Here he is impugning the accuracy of Holland, without 
giving his reasons, since the tomb to which he refers is described by Holland not a.s 
a mined namusa, from which, indeed, he cai-cfully distinguishes it, but ns a small 
tomb circle-t Thus we must not take it as certain that Wilson ever found burials 
in the nawauus. He does, however, give us the interesting piece of information that 
the Bedawiii of to-day still occasionally bury both in old iiawamis and in the 
monks’ tombs.J The two bodies found by Holland he takes to be those of Christians 
of monastic times buried in old disused dwellings. 

Holland and Lottin de Laval, both famous explorers of Siuni in the middle of 
the last century, agree quite closely with Wilson iti their description of the nau-dmis. 
Lottin§ describes two “ cemeteries ” of uatedmis iu the eastern valleys on the road 
from Dhahab to Akaba, one at Hameid aud the other on the Gebel Zeleka. At 
Haineid they lay on a hillside, which they literally covered. They were of red 
sandstone or granite, all of aiwut the same size, some forty puces iu circumference. 
On Gcbcl Zoicka he excavated two, but came upon solid rock at oiice, whence he 
supposes either that the dead were burnt or that they were laid on the bai-c rock. 
At both places the entrance was usually, if not always, to the east. Lottin ascribe.s 
the tombs to the Israelites, aud notes that his guards called them dydr afrangt, 
European dwellings. 

Hollandjl describes a group of nearly forty buildings lying within a mile along 
the banks of a dried watercourse near 6el>el Hadid. Some were in clusters, some 
solitary. These buildings were of two types, nawamis and stone circles. Iu the 
natedmis the dome was 5 feet high, and tlie diameter inside from 5 feet to 6 feet. 
The walls were 4 feet thick, and the doors, generally to soutli or west, about 3 feet 
high and 1^ feet broad. In one he found a few bones (he does not state whether 
they were liuman or not), a sheep’s tootJi, and a piece of crystal. Of the stone 
circles we shall speak later. Holland ascribes both types of remains to the 
Amalekite.s. 

Fortunately two later travellers have left us a detoiled account of the natodmis. 
In the winter of 1904-S, when the Egypt Exploration Fund was engaged in work 
in the western volleys of Sinai frequented by the Egyptians, two of the party, 
Mr. Currelly and Mr. Frost, undertook a journey in the south of the iieuiusnla, 
during which they came across remains of varions stone buildings which they have 
described.lT In the eastern VVatli Nash they excavated a group of ttaicdmis.** 
A typical section is given in Petrie, Researches in Sinai (Fig. 174), with excellent 
photographs (Figs. 176-8). The doorways—always to the west—were too small 

* Itie phenomenon of the a sudden volley flood cansed by rain out in the desert—occa¬ 
sionally witnetsed in Bgypt, is not unoommoa in Siaai. The deacription of such a $il nctoally 
observed by the part}' of tho Surrey gives a better idea than any I have read of the amazing 
suddenness and violence of these floods. 

f This point is discussed below. 

I Both Wilson and Holland carefully distinguish the sawiSintt from the tombs of the monks, 
the latter being, of course, later in date, built with mortar, and occasionally rectangular in shape. 

§ Lottin de Laval: Voyage dam la Pisimule Arahiqtie, pp. 268-72. 

I JWa. Roy. Oeog. Soo., XXXVIII, pp. 237 ff. 

T Tetrie; Rstearehti i% Sinai, pp. 242 ff, and Figs. 172-9. 

•• 0j>. eit, pp. 248-4. 
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to be of service, bnt were filled up with a flat atone to keep animals from entering;. 
The excavators do not appear to have found any skeletons, but in Fig, 179 they 
reproduce a number of objects from these tombs. These include three small tools 
of almost pure copper, a piece of spindly-twisted copper wire, several flint arrow 
heads with chisel edge, forme<l apparently not by flue chipping, but by splitting 
off a largo flake from each side,* a discoid camolian bend of a tvpc common in 
Egyptian predynostic tombs, nn armlet cut out of a large shell, and a uuml>cr 
of shell l>cads and shells bored for stringing. 

In the Wadi Ilebrant several well-preserveil naienmis wore seen, and others were 
found at the head of the Wadi Umra Gorfain,} and near the entrance to the Wadi 



Solaf.§ Of these last, two were regarded as sheikhs’ tombs, offerings of some plant 
of the grass type being made in front of the openings, though the Bedawin admit 
that they are tombs “ of very long ago—before the days of Islam.” All the tombs 
ill Wadi Solaf lay on the sides of the valley, some distance up from the bed, to avoid 
floods. Mr. Currelly adds: “ There was also a tomb made by modem Bedawin 

* Tbls technique recalls on a smaller scale that of the tranehet* or ei/ujtoirg typical of the 
Compignien civiliiiatioa of France, which also occurs in the neolithic period in ScandinaTia and at 
certain Italian tiles. 

f Oj>. eit, p. 246. 


I Op. fit., p. 244. 
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‘‘ in imitation of one of the beehive tombs. The form of the doorway was carefully 
“ copied, but the ability to make a beehive structure out of rough stones is not 
“ possessed by tlio modern inhabitants of Sinai.” 

Such is the evidence available with regard to the nawamis. It is certain that 
they nre tombs, and that they are of prehistoric date in the ordinary sense of the 
tenn. Unfortunately we do not know what the method of burial was or how the 
body was placed. 

B.— Tomb Circles. 

Wilson gives us an accurate description of the tomb circles of the peninsula.* 

In the centre is always a cist of four large stones sloping a little inwards, with a 

heavy covering slab difficult to raise. Immediately round the cist is a circle of 
standing stones marking the edge of a stone cairn, and outside this one or even two 
concentric circles of standing stones. The average cist measures 4 feet by 2 ft. 5 in., 
with a depth of 2 ft. 6 in.; the covering slab was probably fltisb with the ground, and 
the cninis wera of small stones. The size of the outer circles is variable. In the 
Wadi Nisrin, where 14 or 15 of these tombs are grouped so closely together as 

almost to touch, the outer circles are from 10 feet to 20 feet in diameter. In the 

Wadi Wa‘ara nre five circles of from 30 feet to 35 feet diameter, with remains of a 
passage 2 feet to 2-^ feet wide between standing stones, while a circle in the Wadi 
Engaib el ‘Arais measures 45 feet in diameter. Tho stones ara granite or sandstone, 
according to district, projecting from 3 feet to 4^ feet above the surface of the 
ground, and each is in contact with those on either side of it. Besides the localities 
already mentioned, there nre tomb circles at the north end of Wadi Nagb Hawn, 
in the lower part of tho Wadi Fciran, on the desert of El Ga‘ah, and on the hills 
near Tor. 

Withiu the cist lies the body, in the contracted position on the left side, over a 
flat slab of stone. The cists have no fixed orientation. In a cist in the Wadi 
Wa'ara some shells of genus Coitus were found with the body. According to Wilson 
it was in such a cist in the Wadi Sidreh that Banerman and Lord in 1868 found a 
small bracelet of copper, associated with lance and arrowheads of flint, and a necklace 
of lieads formed of spiral marine shells bored for stringing. I cannot find in 
Bauermau’s articlef quoted by Wilson any evidence as to the type of the tomb in 
which these finds were made. It was tho only unopeue<l tomb of a group in the 
Wadi Sidreh, but we are not told whether it was a beehive tomb or a cist, and 
though Wilson may have tested this detail in conversation with Bauerman, we must 
regard the evidence as under suspicion. That Wilson and Bauerman met and dis¬ 
cussed these tombs may, however, be regarded as confirmed by Wilson’s further 
statemeut that all the bodies in them were contracted, a fact not mentioned in 
Bauermau’s report, which is mostly concerned with geology. 

It is important to note that nawamis and tomb circles sometimes occur together. 
Thus Wilson states that iu the northern end of Wadi Nagb Hawa there are five 
circles—he does not tell us whether they contained cists—and several nawamis in 
and around a circular enclosure, the walls of which contain higher stones at intervals. 
Similarly in the Wadi Engaib el ‘Arais there are nawamis and circles, and a rec¬ 
tangular court 70 feet by 50 feet, also straight walls 3 feet to 4 feet high, and 
passages connecting the various remains. In neither case does Wilson definitely state 
that the tomb circles arc true tomb circles with cists, but anyone who reads his 
description will, I think, agree that he implies this, for these two valleys are in the 
list of localities which he gives at the outset as containing ” stone circles,” and the 
sentence which follows this list states that the circles always have a cist. 

t Jaurn. Osol. Sue., XXV, Part 1, p.. 17 If. 
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In this connection we have to deni with the difUcnlt point raiscil by Holloiul’s 
description of circles containing burials but no cist. These are among the 40 buildings 
observed by him near Oelml Undid and mentioned nljove. Of these buildings some 
were naicaiiiis. Others he describes ns being generally near the former, stone circles 
14 feet to 15 feet in diameter, 3 feet high, and without roof. He found hunmn 
bones in all he opened. In one there lay two skeletons* side by side, one of them 
on a flat l>ed of stones. The circles were half filled with earth, then the l>odies 
were laid in, and finally more earth and heavy stones were added above. Ilollntid 
states that both circles of this type and uaxeamis are found all over the south half 
of the peninsula, and he mentions circles 15 yanls to 30 yards in diameter, and one 

ill the Watli Nagb Hawa ns much ns 125 yanls in dinmotcr. 

We are hei-e confronted with a problem. Wilson speaks of naic/imU and of 

tomb circles ivith a cist; Holland of natcamis and of tomb circles without a cist. 

Are there, then, two types of tomb circle, one with and the other without a cist, or 
is there some error in Holland’s oliservation ? 

Wilson inclined to the hitter hypothesis, for ivithout a word of o.\]ilamition he 
assumes that Ilollnud’s tomb circles without cists are nothing more than ruined 
nawamis turned into tombs by the removal of the roof stones and the blocking of 
the doors. Here he may just possibly lie right, though he was not justified in 
making the statement unless he first carefully examined the circles in question, 
which he shows no signs of having done. 

Messrs. Currelly and Crost mention several groups of stone tomb circles. One 
occurs in the Wadi Gow,t but unfortunately the travellers give but little descrip¬ 
tion of it. Apparently each circle enclosed another circle, in one case only 53 inches 
by 37 inches in diameter, “ and with a little stone pavement around it and stones 
“ placed on end.” This is figured in Fig. 173, but it is not mode clear whether 
the outer line of stones in the figure is the “ stones placed on end ” or the outer 
circle of the monument.^ Near this ivas another kind of mouumeiit§ which “ had a 
“ straight row of stones placed on end with another row more or less parallel to 
“ it; the two ends were rounded and then the whole space had been filled in 
” with large stones. This had the appearance of a burial place but we did not 
“ find any bone remains.” Unfortunately the dimeusious arc not given. Near these 
stone circles was a smelting furnace. 

With the lack of proper description and measurements it is almost impossible 
to hazard an opinion as to the use of these circles. We have included them 
under the heading tomb circles only because the small circle in the centre suggests 
the idea of a ci.st and would hardly occur in a hut of any practical design. 

With regard to tomb circles iu general, we may conclude tliat tho existence of 
cist tombs containing contracted boilies and surrounded by one or more concentric 
circles is beyond doubt. Other types of tomb circle without a cist or with a cist 
of type other than the simple rectangular may have existed, though the eviderco 
oil this point must be regarded as unsatisfactory. 

C.—Hl’t Circles. 

Wilson has little to say on this head. Of bat circles as such he does not 
speak, though he records at Erweis el Ebeirig a few stone houses and circles of 

• Wilsnn ussumes that the boillcs lay iu the cxtcodwl ixisiUon, hut Hollaiul never actually 
says sa 

+ Petrie, op. eit., p. 242. 

I I am inclined to think the former is the true interpretation, though in the absence of measure- 
menu we are helpless. The whole account of these circles i* obscure. 

§ ioo eit. A sentence on p. 244 teems to refer to the existence of tomb circles (as well as hut 
circles) in 11*0 Wadi Umm Cbelleh. 
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stones not on enJ. Holland does not expressly mention hut cireles. Currelly and 
Frost* describe a largo number of circles in the Wadi Umni Alnwi, near the Wadi 
Nash, bordering smooth bits of ground. “ We dug over these and found a con- 
siderable depth of ashes, and in some of the spaces was a quantity of fragments 
*• of hand-made pottery and one worked bit of stone. At the end there was also 
“ a pile of stones under wbiob we found some bone fragments and some more of 
“ the hand-made pottery. Tlieso, I thiuk, were hut circles.” Hero again the lack 
of detail, especially as to dimensions, prevents us from testing tbe correctness of the 
excavators' diagnosis. The same writers describe some but circles at tbe bearl of 
the Wadi Umm Dhelleb.t No dimensions are given, and as I am not clear as to 
the meaning of the description I quote it in extcnso. “At the head of the Wadi 
“ Umm Dbelleh there is another laigc stone circle of tbe regular hut-eircle typo. 
“ luside the ring of stones the ground is raised several inche.s. The doorway has 
“ two large stones, one at each side ; but the other stones vary considerably in 
“ size. I did not sec as many of the hut circles as I did of tbe tomb circles, 
“ which were very numerous. No very large stones were used in the construction 
“ of either hut or tomb circles. The largest stones wore in some groups of stono- 
“ work that 1 could not quite explain, unless they were cemeteries with the stones 
“ very thickly grou^ied together. The finest examples of tliis lost class are in the 
“ Wmli Ilebran. The stoiie.s have almo.st the appearance of a fortress from the 
“ outside, but inside they look like circles touching each other, and piled over 
“ witli loose stones.” We at least gather from this parngra])!) that there is a 
definite hut circle type in Sinai and that it has n doorway with side posts. 

CONCtfSIONS. 

With regard to these remains two main questions suggest themselves, firstly, 
what is their relation to the civilization of Egypt, and, secondly, are they connected 
with the mcgalithic civilization of the Mediterranean basin ? 

On the first point there is little to be said. The exploration of these Sinaitic 
buildings has in the main been due to travellers who have gone to .Sinai with much 
to do and little time to do it, and it will have to be carried out on much more 
complete and systematic lines if it is to be of any value. We do not oven know 
whiit was the burial rite of those who used tbe micamts, though we have a few of 
their products. On the other hand, we know that the bodies in the tomb circles 
were contracted, but we have none of tbe objects bnried with them. Thus we cannot 
even say whether the two types of tomb are to be attributed to the same or to 
different peoples or periods. 

Coutrncted burial is tbe invariable rule in pre-dynaatic Egypt, but this proves no 
direct racial affinity between the inhabitants of Egypt and Sinai, since this peculiar 
method of burial prevails among neolithic peoples over a very wide area in Europe 
and elsewhere. We cannot even take it as a proof of early date, for, although in some 
regions it disappeared comparatively early, os, for example, in Egypt, in others it lasted 
on until very much later, as, for example, in Nubia. We are thus thrown back on 
tbs few objects found in jiawamis by Currelly and Frost. The majority of these tell 
us nothing, for shells and shell bearls are used as ornaments by all peoples with access 
to the sea. They are extremely common in Egyptian pre-dynastic tombs. So, 
too, are the small armlets cut from large shells, of which the Tiawamis gave a gcod 
specimen.^ Tbe chisel-shaped arrow points of fliut appear to be quite unknown in 
Egypt. Tbe forms of tho small implements of copper are not clearly discernible in 

* Op. eU., p. 243. t Op. eU., p. 244. 

{ Ayrton and Loot, £l 3/aliatiui, p. 33. 
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the phoiograph, ami no <lctaiie:l description of tliem is given. They arc cither liorers 
or fine chisels. In cither case they arc implements of types frcf|uently fonml in 
pro><]yna8tic Egyptian tombs. Mr. Cnrrelly states that spiraJIy-twistc<l copper win?, 
such as that found in ono of tlic tiair/iwis, was known during tlio prc-ilynastic iierirsl 
in Egypt, hut I am unable to find any confirmation of this. .-Vs for the single discoid 
carnclian bend it is indeed of a usual prc-dyimstic tyj>c, but it is a type which lives 
on through almost the whole of Egyptian historj’. 

The evidence thus amounts to this. Among the ohjeets from the rnttcamis are 
some which would bo (juilc in place in Egyptian prc-dynastic graves, hut none aro of 
so special or peculiar u character as to prove any direct connection of race or com¬ 
merce between Egypt of that date and Sinai. Had wc found those objects in Egypt 
we should at once class them os pre-dyna.stic, hut the lesson of Nubia lias tnnght us 
that in a corner si remote as Sinai from tho groat coiitros of Egyptian civilization 
such objects may in reality belong to a much later date. Wo must, therefore, until 
such time as further excavation can he made, leave tho question of date quite open. 

In favour of a connection of some kind with Egypt might imssibly Ijc mentioned 
the existence of a stone circle out on the desert not for to the oast of Eilfn.* This 
unfortunately remains an isolated find, and we have no details ns to the exact nature 
of tho circle. It is to l>o hoped tliat farther search will be mode for such monuments 
in the eastern desert, for it is boro, on tho old desert routes to tlic Red Sen, that 
connections with Sinni are most likely to l>o found. Wc know nothing of tho rclutious 
of the Egyptians with Sinai until the reign of Semerkhot, of the First Dynasty, wlieii 
the records of the groat expeditions in search of turquoise (not copper) begin. From 
the inscriptions loft in the peninsula by the various kings it is clear that the people 
of Siuai were regarded as foreigners by the Egyptians. 

We have secondly to consider the possible connection of oiir Sinaitie buildings 
with the megalithic tnonumeuts of the Mediterranean basin. In the first place, we 
must guard against the assumption that corliellcil htiihliiigs or stone circles ipso facto 
belong to the racgalitbic group properly so called. Corbelling is, after nil, one of tho 
simplest ways of roofing a space, and a circle is the most economical and symmetrical 
way of walling round a tomb. Moreover, Sinai consists almost entirely of rock, so 
that the rise hero of a rough typo of funerary and domestic architecture in stone 
would be nothing more than a perfectly natural phenoroenon.t 

Moreover, the more specialised features of the true mcgalithic system arc not to 
bo observed in Sinni. Tlicro are in tbc first place no dolmens, for the cists in the 
tomb circles can scarcely claim to be considered as such. In the secoiul place, there 
is no use of really large stones, and in the third wc find no combination of the 
use of large orthostatic slabs and corbelled courses of horizontal masonry sneh 
as we find in the so-called temples of Malta and the Giants’ Tombs of Sardinia. 
These facts cannot be considered as quite decisive, especially as they consist of 
negative arguments which fiitiiro exploration may upset. At the same time we may 

* De Morgan, JUcherches tur Vorigise de V Egj/jgte, p. 289. Fig. 898. This figure is never referred 
to in the text 

t 0r. Rivers QJBuuzgs Prtststfd to U’«. Sidgetrag, p. 48<>) attriltutes to me the Iwlief tliat the 
mcgalithic monuments of the worhl arc the work of ono iieople. I hare never maile such a statement, 
and if I have anywhere expressed myself so camlessly as to soggest that such was my belief, I lake 
this opportunity of correcting tbc error. The mcgalithic monuments of the Mediterranean basin and 
of Buro|>e in general I do take to he dne to a single race, and it is quite poaible that those of India 
and Japan shonld be brought into tbc same connection, though the evidence is hers less conclusive. 
I see no reason for believing at present that the mcgalithic monuments of other parts of the world 
have any connection with thia group. It is not impossible that building with large stones should 
have arisen in more than one centre. What 1 cannot believe is tlmt it was either a phase through 
which all or many primitive peoples passed, or that it was spreatl from a single centre by traile. 
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witli safety say that at present we lock evidence for connecting Sinai with the 
Mediterranean megalithic urea.* 

Addendcsi. 

Wilson gives several instances of the occurrence of “ cnj>-raarking«,” often foimil 
in connection with megalithic monuments. He relates that in the plain of £r Raha 
there lies a granite block, apparently fallen, with several cup-markings from 1 inch 
to 3 inches in diameter and 1 inch deep scattered irregularly over the surface. 
The. stone is now a BoJawi landmark, and the natives relate that when the Gibiliyeh 
and the Anlail Gindi were both servants of the great convent and quarrelled about 
tlie limits of their land, they fixed the stone as a boundary, and tlie lioad of every 
family made a cu|>-mark in it. Similar markings occur in the Wadi Nagb Hawa 
and the Wadi Feirau. T. E. PEET. 


REVIEWS. 

Egypt: Archseology. Jfiquler. 

Histoire de la Civilisation Egyptienne. By Gustave Jcquicr. Paris; Payot QQ 
ct Cic. 1913. 00 

This book gives in a comparatively small space a pleasantly-written account of 
the Egyptian civilisation from the earliest period to the times of Alexander the 
Great. Some of the ideas put forward are interesting and little known in this conntr}'; 
for instance, the kitchen middens are considered to bo the remains of the villages of 
the prcdynastic period, and it is noted that predynastic graves are always found in 
the immediate vicinity of the kitchen middens. Again, stress is laid on the compara¬ 
tively small number of polished stone implements that have been found in Egypt. 
But, stimulating as the author is in matters archaeological, he is no safe guide when 
be deals with physical anthropology ; the prcdynastic Egyptians were not brachycoplials, 
it is not generally believed that their hair was brown or chestnut coloured, niid there 
is no reason to think that they suffered from syphilis. The numerous illustrations 
are wcll-ehosen and clearly reproduced. C. G. .SELIGMAN. 


India: Arohseology. 

Archteologieal Survey of India, Annual Reports, 1909-10 and 1910-11. AQ 
2 Vols. Calcutta, 1914. Ou 

The Annual Reports of the Arcbomlogical Survey of India for the years 1909-10 
and 1910-11 hare lieen both issued in 1914. Prompter publication appears to lie 
unattaiiiablo by tbo Indian Government. The contents of these two volumes arc, 
however, in compensation, both varied and interesting. 

In tlic volume for 1909-10 tbo chapters on the conservation of the forts and 
palaces of the Mughal Emperors at their foimcr capitals of Agra, Lahore, and Dehli 
show that this urgent and necessary work has been carried out with care and dis¬ 
crimination. The neglect or misuse of these noble monuments of our predecessors 
in the Empire of India is no longer a reproach to the British Government, a change 
which may be datc<l from the Viceroyalty of Lord Curson, to whom all acknow¬ 
ledgement is due. To archaeologists, however, the greatest interest attaches to the 
excavations of the remains of early India, and in this case especially to Dr. Spooner’s 
account of the excavations at Sahr-i-Bahlol, which arc now fully described and illustrated. 
The discoveries of buildings and sculptures in this region of the Ancient Gandhara 

are of great importance, as the plates (XIV to XXII) bear witness. Tlie sculptures 

-- - ^ 

* The closest Mcdilerrftncan analogy to tbe naui&m.U is to be fouad in the nesi of PanteUerin. 
Tiiese, however, are of truncatetl conical form, and often contain several tomb chambers. The hotkan, 
or beehive houses of tbe Hebrides (Proe. Soe. Antiq., Scotland, III, pp. 127 ff.) offer certain points of 
similarity to the nmodmu. 
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(now in the Peshiiwar Musoimi) are a very valuable addition to tl>o existing collec¬ 
tions of Gandhura sculpture. Many of them belong to the best period of the art. 
The frieze of winged Atlantes (XV (i) ) may bo compared with that of the River-goila 
in the British Musemn. Another very excellent bn.s-relief is XVI (rf), interpreted by 
Dr. Vogel as representing the Angnli-mula legend, although the central group at first 
suggests the Dipankara jutaka. Other intere.stiug interpretations of jut 4 vkn stories will 
be found in the text referring to Plates XVI {b), XVJI («) to (d), XVIII (a) and (e), 
and XVIII (6), (c), (d). As to these interpretations there is room for some difTerenec 
of opinion, and no doubt the subject will leail to discussion. Some of the larger 
figures of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas are also of great beauty. The attitude of Buddha 
in the three figures (XX (a), (6), (c)) is deserving of notice. The colossal Biiddbn.s 
(XX (J), (c) ), measuring respectively 8 ft. 6 in. and 9 ft. 8 in., are also very important. 
Other noteworthy sculptures are the female figure (page 59, Fig. 4), in which the 
drapery shows an almost purely Greek treatment; the other female figure (XXII (n)), 
who holds au empty shrine in her hands, and possibly represents a Kushaii queen, 
and the very remarkable portrait head with booked nose (XXI (tt)). 

Dr. Vogel’s account of the excavations at Mathura, and the numerous examples 
of the Mathura school of sculpture shown in Plates XXIII to XXVIII are also 
of great importance. 

Mr. Couson’s account of the excavation of the Buddhist stupa (of perhaps 
about 400 A.i>.) at Mirpnr Kbits, in Sindh, derives its interest to a great extent 
from the fact of its locality. Buddhist shrines, we know from Yuan Chwang, were 
numerous in Sindh in the 7th century, and this is undoubtedly one of these shrines. 
The material used was brick, and tliis has been much damaged by the JCallar, or 
saltpetre efflorescence, common in the soil of Sindh and elsewhere iii the Indus 
valley. The sculptures seem in all coses to have been gilt and coloured. The 
figure in Plate XXXVIII (&) is remarkable for its style, suggesting something 
different from any of the known styles of Buddhist sculpture in India. The cloy 
votive tablets given in Plate XXXIX, and de.scribed in page 88, have a very strong 
resemblance to those issued from the shrine at Buddha-Gayu, of which numerous 
specimens given to pilgrims to that shrine (jirevious to its destruction by the 
Muhammadans in the 12th century) have been brought from Burma and Siam in 
modem times. It seems possible that these tablets also may have l>een brought 
from Buddha-Gaya by pilgrims from Sindh. Some of the Burmese specimens in the 
British Museum are almost identical with those hero shown. Other examples from 
Burma will Imj found in Plate XLIX of the volume now under consideration, which 
illustrates au article by Mr. Taw Seiti Ko on oxcavations at Mniawza, near Prome. 

Medimval Hindu work is well illustrated in the account of the excavations at 
Mandor, the aucieut capital of Marwar, by the Director, Sir J. Marshall, and Pandit 
Dayii Ram. The castle of Mandor seems to have been founded in the 6th century 
and added to at various dates up to the 14th century, when it was destroyed. 
The temple appears to have been at times Vaishnavn and at times Saiva. The 
buildings and sculptures are illustrateil in Plates XL to XLIV. 

The volume for 1910-11 uoutaius also much of importance, but nothing of such 
outstanding interest as that on the Sahri-Bahlol excavations in the preceding volume. 
The excavations at tlio Kauishka Chaitya of Shldi-ji ki Dhitri, near Peshawar, wore 
supplementary to those descril)e«l in former reports, and the results are only of 
moderate interest. At the much explored site of Takht-i-Bahi, however, the excava¬ 
tions revealed an unexpected basement storey with arched passages connecting the 
courts and chambers. The group (Plate XXII (5)) supposed to represent KuK-ra 
and bis consort Hiiriti, is not only excellent in style, but of exceptional interest. 
The moneybag seems to make the identification with Kubera certain, but the female 
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figure holding a coruncopitB is probablj identical with the similar figure on some of 
the Sakn coins, geuerally described ns Demetur. In the coins of the later Kushnns 
and of Kashmir the same figure persists, and is considered to represent Lakshnii. In 
the face of this and other recent discoveries in Gandbani, it is evident that the whole 
subject of these identifications requires reconsideration. 

Another important article is that b^ Sir J. Marshall ou the excavations at 
Saheth-Maheth, now clearly identified as the site of the Jetavana of Sravasti, so 
important in the early history of Buddhism. An inscription on the base of a statue 
of a Bodhisattva in the Mathura style to the eflTect that it was set up by two brothers 
in the Jetavana of .Sravasti, the inscription being in Brahinl characters of the early 
Knshar period, supplies most convincing evidence on this point. 

The work begun long ago at this site by Sir A. Cunningham, and carried on by 
Dr. Hoey at a later date, has, it is pleasant to learn, been carried on with energy 
and success by Sir J. Marshall. 

It is impossible here to notice other papers of interest, but these volumes 
deserve the attention of all who ni'e interested in the art and archccology of the 
East. M. LONGWOllTH DAMES. 
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I'lti. I.—OBSIDIAN APZK BI.ADE F«X'XD IN A CRKBK IN TIIK VODDA VAI.I.EV, ORITISII 
NEW GI-INEA (}). THE HAFTIXU IS AlllllER.N. 


Fig. 2.—ADZE DLADE FROM RADA Xfl. 

AN OBSIDIAN AXE OR ADZE BLADE FROM PAPUA. 



ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Papua. With Plate M. Seligroan. 

Note on a.n Obsidian Axe or Adze Blade from Papua. liy Ql 

Professor Heligman, M.D. Ul 

In a paper written exinjoiiitly witli Mr. Joyce nml pniJisIied in AiKhropological 
Essays presented to Edward Harnett Taylor (1907), iittentiou wan drawn to an 
obsidian axe or atlze blade of extremely fine workmaiisUip, found l»encatb tbe aurface 
of lUe ground in n creek dminiiig into the Vodda Valley in tbe Northern Division of 
British New 

Guinea. No ^ 

similar 

plenient has 

Ikscii found in 

British New . 

... M .kv;:-; ' 

deed, what- 
ever may 

have been , 

the c;uo ■} 

there 

oh- 

lueiits be^ng f ;L ’ . 

in a d 0 or 
used at tlie 
present day. 

The oil- fljSu '■'■.•,--^..C 

ject of this ^ ^ r'V 

r *" 

draw ntten- ‘ ‘ 

tion to the '' 

the _■■ J.:' ' 

blades '.■ 

Rapa Nui ■"■ ■ V ' :-'i 

(Easter fs- 

which theit* 

, ADZE BLADES FKOM RAPA XUt. 

are a nuinlicr 

in the Britisli ^luseinn. The illustration of the New Guinea blade reproduced 
ill the plate is half the actual size of the specimen. On comparing this with the 
photographs of the two s|>ceimens from Easter Island represeiiteil in above ilhistration, 
it will be seen that the Easter Island and Now Guinea blades approach each other 
in shape and Imtli are tanged. They thus share tlieir most important features, and 
although the Papuan specimen is vastly better made than any of the Easter Island 
examples in the British Museum, they all have this in common, that the tang and 
the part of tlie blade nearest the tang lias been worked by the removal of a largo 
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imraber of sinall flakes, while the remaining part of the blade has been shaped by a 
different technique. On considering the emooth surface which starts on the distal 
side of the worked area round the tang and which slopes to the cutting edge, it 
appears that tlie first step in the manufacture of these implements was to remove 
a massive flake from a block of obsidian and leave one aspect of this iinworked 
CKcept in the neighbourhood of the tang, the other surface being then worked down 
by flaking, the actual flakes removed being as lai'ge os possible so that the two faces 
of the blatio shouM l>e nearly alike. Sometimes this process (if indeed it was nserl 
in every case) has failed, as in the specimen two views of which are shown in Plate M, 
in which a nnml)er of flakes were struck from both surfaces. 

Turning to the New Guinea specimen, the two opi>osite faces of which are 
substantially alike, though not identical, it seems probable that this was made from 
a wedge-shaped core with a somewhat rounded edge, for it is difficnlt to see how 
the two boautifully smooth symmetrical cutting slopes could have been produced in 
any other way (unless by grinding, of which there is no evidence). If this suggestioit 
is correct the thicker half of the blade towards the tang was afterwards worked away 
(as a small part near the tang is worked in the l^aster Island specimens) till the 
mass preseiitod the shape shown in the figure. This resemblance is indeed strong 
enough to suggest a definite relationship, a suggestion which is supported by the fact 
coinmnnicated to me by Profo-ssor von Lnschan that Dr. Finsch brought back with him 
from bis Now Guinea expedition an obsidian blade of the regular Easter Island type. 

Ill other words this blade—found in Pajuia—may well be a relic of the period 
when the ancestors of the Polynesians were passing tliroiigh Melanesia to reach their 
homes iu tho Eastern Pacific. C. G. SELIGMAN. 


Palestine: Archseologry. Elliot Smith. 

A Note on Mesalithic Monuments. G. Elliot Smith. QA 

In tho last number of Man, 1915, 87, Mr. Pcot gave utterance to a scries UiC 
of statements in reference to megalitbic moiinmcnts which cannot l>c allowed to ptuss 
without comment. 

In a footnote he states: “Dr. Rivers (Estayt Presetited to IVm. Ridgeway, 
“ [ingo 486) attributes to me tho belief that the megalithic moiniments of the world 
“ are the work of one people. I have never made such a statement, or if I have 
“ ever expressed myself so carelessly as to suggest, that such was my belief, I take 
“ this opportunity of correcting the error.” Mr. Pect must have forgotten his com- 
iniiiiication to the British A-ssociation in 1912 (“ Are we justified in speaking of a 
Megalithic Race?” Rril. Assoc. Report, p. 609), for if it does not bear the inter¬ 
pretation Dr. Rivers has put upon it, it is wholly meaningless. Bat even if Mr. Peet 
repudiates the meaning which most impartial readers attach to bis statements of 
throe years ago, the validity of tho arguments he used on that occasion is not 
affectetl. They still remain to refute his present attitude. However, he qualifies 
his repudiation by the statement: '* The megalithic moniiracuts of the Mediter- 
“ ranean basin and of Europe in general I do take to be duo to a single race, 
“ and it is quite possible that those of India and Japan should be brought into the 
“ same connection, though tho evidence is here less conclusive. I see no reason for 
“ believing at present that the megalitbic moiiiiments of other {mrts of the world 
“ have any connection with this group.” But if the ovidoiice of the Indian dolmens 
(and tho cnafoms and traditions associated with them) is to be labelled “Jess 
conclusive” it con mean only one of two allcrnatires, either that Mr. Feet is not 
familiar with the overwhelmingly conclusive nature of the proofs of a western 
inspiration for such monuments, which have been accumulated by Meadows Taylor, 
Forgnssou, Pitt-Rivers, and many other ethnologists, or that ho sets up so high a 
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standard for the criteria he deinniids ns to stiiltifj also the arguments upon which 
his inference as to common origin of the Kuropean moniimenis was based. 

As to big statement that he sees no rcusoii for believing that the megalithic 
“ monuments of other parts of the world have any connection with this group,” 
I should like to ask Mr. Pect why, in face of the fact that the megnlithic monu¬ 
ments of Oceania and America conform to the same criteria which lc«l him to assign 
all the European monuments to one people, does he exclude thent from the operations 
of the some logical proces-s ? 

He concludes the note in question by the remarkable statcinent that he ” cannot 
“ believe that it [the custom of building megnlithic monunicnts] was spread from a 
“ single centre by tnule.” But surely when deaths occurred in tiio trading colonies 
in foreign parts the dea«l would bo buried with the same fiinemry rites as in the 
homo land ; and if it was the custom in the latter to build a dolmen over the grave, 
is it impossible to believe that this would not he done elsewhere also ? Tliis 
may appear iucredililo to Mr. Peet, hut unfortunately for his speculations it is 
the way of miiukind. As to the possibility of any invention originating wholly 
inde))eiidGutly in more tlinn one centre, the facts of history no less than the common 
o.xperience of mankind are fatal to any sucli hypothesis. The idea of building 
megalithic monuments was as iiiiieh an invention as the making of n steam engine: 
and though each developed after a long process of evolution, this history was gone 
throngh only once in tho case of each. Mr. Pect says, “It is not impossible that, 
“ building with largo stones should have arisen in more than one centre.” lie 
might with eqnal irrelevance have claimed that tho peoples of Europe, Asia, and 
America might iudcpendcntly have invented tho steam engine. But it is known 
that they did not do so. 

Similarly, in the case of every real invention, however simple and obvious it 
may appear after it was made, history records the fact that it happened only once. 
Even if we were not ucquaintctl with tho multitude of associated customs and lieliefs 
which demonstrate beyond all reasonable doubt tlic iniiiy of origin of megalitbic 
structures, the mere fact that such a misdirected display of energy gave expression 
to a wholly uunaliirul and artificial idea, indicates tiiat only a very special set of 
circinnstancos could have driven any people to adopt such a practice. Naturally 
this could only have happened once. 

It will be a happy day for the scionco of ethnology when scholars learn to 
reflect npon the histories of such discoveries and inveiilions as are known, and 
upon what is happening in tho intercourse of mankind at the present day. There 
is no reason fur snpjiosiug that our remote predcces-sors did not act in much the 
same way ns all mankind have Injen in the habit of doing ever since their records 
have been available; or if there was any dilfcrcnce it surely cannot be assumed 
that several inilicnia ago men were more inventive and less prone to imitate 
tbeir fellows than they arc to-day. In other words, tho whole history of the world 
suggests that any sucli invention as the practice of building megalithic inonuroetils 
must have originated in one centre. The evidence of the monuments themselves, 
no less than tho customs and beliefs associated with them,* fully confirm the reality 
of this theoretical assumption. ELLIOT SsMITII. 

Sociologry. " Ivauitzky. 

The System of Kinship amongst the Primitive Peoples as deter- QQ 
mined by their Mode of Grouping:. By Dr. A'. Ivanitzky, attached to «JU 
the iSolvay Institute of Sociology, Brussels. 

Tho social organisation of races called primitive has this peculiarity, that it 
represents a close adaptation, which is almost organic, to the couditions of the 
• £lkot Smith, The MigratioHs of Utrlg Cklture, Manchester Univenlty I’rcM, 1910. 
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siirronudiDgs iu which it evolved. All the manifestations of the social life of 
the Primitive Races are in strict correlation with the concrete necessities of‘life. 
Mental elaborations, which are the characteristic of evolved organisations, occiipj' 
an insignificant place in the organisation of the primitive peoples. This brings 
it about that the elements of the organisation of Primitive Races are with difficulty 
separated from each other, and when we study one special aspect of the life of the 
primitive peoples, wo must always return to the social complexus which supports 
this special aspect. Thus it is, for example, that when we study the question of 
kinship, we are led to consider other social arrangements which are practically 
connected with the regulation of kinship. 

When wo observe the primitive people in tlic actual conditions of their daily 
life, we usually find they are grouped in settlements of small numbers, getting their 
livelihood from a district with fixed boundaries. Central Australian tribes, for 
example, according to Spencer and Gillen, wander across regions, whose boundaries 
are formally rccognisetl, in small groups composed of two or several brothers with 
their wives and children. Howitt and Mathews report, with legard to the Aus¬ 
tralian population wham they studied, that they roam also in small groups con¬ 
sisting of one headman, his wife, his married sons, the children of the latter and 
perhaps other relations also. 

Among the races of Eriuatorial Afriui one meets with the same tendency to 
utilise the natinal resources hy solitary groups which likewise do not include gi-cnt 
II umbers. 

The Melaiic.sinns' little hamlets contain on an average two to six houses with 
about five or six imnute.s in each. 

The cose is the same witli the luitivcs of the North American plains, scattered 
iu very thinly peopled settlements on the Inud.s where they find their living. 
Agglomerations of the Arctic peoples are composed, on an average, of from ten to 
sixteen inhuhitunts, brothers and cousins with their wives and children. 

A close study shows that this mo<le of life in little groups of kinsmen is 
unforced upon the natives by the conditions of their environment. We must 
rumcinber the nidimentary technical knowledge and implements of tbo natives, which 
lender the resources of a district very limited, and do not permit of the support 
of a large number of persons. It is iliiis, for example, in tlie open plains of 
Australia, where game is relatively scarce, that only a quite small {Mipnlation can 
live on comparatively wide-sprcndiiig lands. So also, in certain parts of Siberia, 
where tlic ]>cople live on the rearing of reindeer, a settlement of ten or sixteen 
inliabitaiits requires a very considerable territory, seeing that in order to feed, wami 
and clothe, fifteen persons it is necessary to keep from 200 to 400 reindeer. 

Besides, the native in his roamings is hindered by other groupings who seek 
their subsistence by the sumo means, so it is impossible for him to spread 
indefinitely. 

This means that a little group bus imtiirol tendency to remain almost the 
same iu number. Tlie diminution in the oatnral resources of tbo territory, and the 
jncrcaso of the population, call for the breaking up of a settlement. 

The individuals who compose those primordial social units are not gitthered 
nt taiidom. The group coheres together by tho fact of the inemliers being of 
common descent on one side; its social continnity is ensured by the order, rigorously 
defined, in which the rights of an individual are transmitted from one generation to 
another. Spencer and Gillen, Ilowitt and Mathews, are all iu agreement in stating 
that each Anstralian group works its territory from generation to generation, and 
that strangers are not admitted. Tho same thing is reported of the natives of 
Africa, North America, Melanesia, and so on. 
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Now, there is one circumstance which may determine a special direction in wliicli 
the possession of these rights should be bestowed on tlte individual : as everybmly 
knows, the adnlt members of a little settlement commonly seek their wives (or their 
husbands) from neighbouring settlements. Consequently a new factor of social' 
organisation appears immediately. As a result of the union of the newcomer witlr 
the member of the group children will }>e lx>ni. These children may belong cither 
to the group of the newcomer or to that of his “ conjoint ” of the group wherein he 
entered; it does not matter, the important fact remains tliat the children should l>e 
attached to one of two groupings. Primitive people, os we have seen, strive to limit 
the enjoyment of the natural resources at their disposition exclusively to the incmliers 
of their own group. From this point of view, the iicw-lx)rn children arc strangers to 
one of the two groups. And since the memliorship of the group is founded on the 
fact of being lx>ru within the group, automatically primitive man comes to consider 
under a difTcrcut aspect the children of his brothers (or sisters), heirs and continuers 
of tlic group, and the children of his sisters (or brothers) who are strangers to the 
group. The same does apply to his father (or mother) and his (or her) relatives, 
who are of the stranger group, and his mother (or father) by whom he belongs to 
the group into which ho was born. The trausmis.sion of the rights of eiijoymeut of 
the soil is mode, in consequence, in luio line of descendants alone, namely, the lino 
which cements the group. The importntit side of the question lies just there. The 
native sees a profound difTercnce Ixjtwceii tlicse two categories of jujople to which he 
is, however, united hy the same genetic bonds. In no ease arc the two categories of 
his relatives confounded iu his mind ; so the terms which designate the relatives on 
the patcruul side <lifFer everywhere from those which designate relatives on the 
maternal side. 

But there is still another quite natural result of this state of mind. In ait 
orgauisutioii keeping together by the fact of being born one from tlie other inside 
the group, an individual transmits to another only his social rights, and ]irinci- 
pally the right to the products of the territory in which he eoujointly jmreakes 
with the other members of the group. Itidividiially he possesses indeed nothing. 
When he die.s without leaving children, the laud on wliich ho lived will go to liis 
brother, or to his nephew, or to that one of the inemhers of the group (always 
belonging to the same narrow and well-defined parental circle) who would like to 
make a plantation there. The abandoiiLsl laud is simply allowed to become covereil 
with grass whilst waiting to lie work«l. 

From this arises a seeming paradox, which is the fact tliat the native confuses 
in his mind, and expresses by the same appellation, his own children uiul those of 
Ills ifellow members of the group. Tliis explains that the native 1ms not any 
appellation to designate the genetic relatioiisliip which unites him to eacli particular 
individual in bis group; that he has not any tenu for father, inotlior, sister, or 
uncle, iu the same sense that wo assign to the words, and usually one single 
appellation applies to a category of iiidividiiuls with rcgnnl to whom he lias to 
observe a special social attitude. The father, piitcriiul uncle, or the cousins of this 
nude, to whatever degree they are romovctl, arc named by one and the same 
appellation. It is the same for his mother and the wives of all the iiidivulnals 
immod above. Similarly the cliildreii of an individual, the ehildreii of liis brothers 
and of his cousins form a new category under a new general term, and so on. 

Most Ethnologists call all these arraugcmciits the dassificutory system of 
kinship.” I do not consider these arnuigenicuts as a real social system : they appear 
to me simply a-s a very characteristic example of a spontaneous adaptation to 
ftiiiduDiental necessities of the grouped life upon a definite spot of territory. 

N. IVANITZKY. 
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New Zealand. 

Note on a Maori Feather Box (Waka Huia). H- G. Beasley. 

On sevoml occasions fine examples of these Feather Boxes have been 
described in Max, notably by Mr. Edge-Partingtou and Baron von Hiigcl.* 


Beasley. 

94 


It 


Figs. 1 axd 2. 

may tlicrcforc be of interest to have a short notice of this specimen which came to 
mu some months ago. Uiifortnnately, ns with most goo<l pieces, the history has been 
lost, excepting that the late owner’s father w.a.s a ship’s carpenter, who worked at 
Deptford. 

This box, though lacking in quality ns compared with either of the specimens 
referred to aliovc, is iindoiibtedly one of niinsiial merit, and it will he noticed that, 
like them, it is of the square-ended ty|K>, which I am eonriiiced represents a much 




Fto. 3. 

older form than the boat-shaped boxes. 'J'hc great age of this box is obvious, and 
a study of Fig. 2, which shows the bottom view, reveals to what extent the 
carving on tbe bodies of the figures lias been worn away. No. 1 illustrates tbe sUlo 
view, and shows the throe heads which join on to the figures underne ath. No. 2 

1907 : 23 liwiTllL 
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shows the litl, which is not unlike the Cambridge specimen ; the ridge, however, is 
not so elaborate, and the projecting liend at the end is missing. 

The length over all is 20^ inches, the width 6.^ indies. II. tt. BEA.SLEY. 


Australia: Arclieeologry. Hamlyu-Harris. 

Queensland Stone Implements, liij Ronald Hamli/n-Jlurriit, iJ.Sc. QC 

Miss A. Breton's references to the Slone Iinpleinents contained in the 33 
museums of Australian cities (Max, 1915, 25). thougli vahmble, are, in view 
of the very largo collection of stone tools housed in the Queonslund Museum, 
unfortunately iucninplctc. Miss Breton evidently did not visit Hrishane, and thus had 
no opportunity of inspecting the collection for herself. Those remarks are l.hcreforc 
intended to supplement her paper. 

Stone Knives. 

The stone knives exhibited arc contained in a case hy theinsclvt<s, and consist 
of a collection of some eighty inounteil and unmountctl specimens; in mIdilion, a largo 
number of the latter, which may he regarded in the light of duplicates, we con- • 

seqiiontly stored in the basement. The mounted consist principally of qaartsitc, 
shaped and two-c*lgcd. The handle is invariably made of resin, sometimes, not 
always, painted with reddish ochre, to which is occasionally added, ns is the case with 
the more elaborate tools, n Hat piece of wood ornamented with ochre designs. A 
sheath of the bark of the tea-tree (^Melaleuca leucadendran, Linn.) usually acts as 
a protection, which is very uece.ssary on account of the keen cigo which all these 
knives possess. The outer side of such a sheath is generally covered with white 
clay, and a few feathers, principally cockatoo, usually eonipletc the ornamentation. 

In sueh districts whore quartxite is not obtainable, jasper and, sometimes, but rarely, 
flint, may lie used. Two of our largest specimens yield the following measurements :— 

(a) From North-West Queensland, a knife with a very small blade has a total 
length, with sheath, of 530 mm. 

(Jj) From Idaraere, total length, without sheath, 295 mm. 

The smallest specimen in our collection comes from Gleuormiston, N.W.Q., the 
total length of which is 1U.> mm. It is not provided with a sheath or any 
einliellislimeuts. 

Haktei) Stone Axes. 

The collection, though not large, is a very representative one (twenty - five 
specimens in all). The largest and finest u)ieciineu is one obtaineil from the south 
side of the Johnstone Uiver, measuring 329 hy 2.51 mm., and weighing lOj- lbs. with¬ 
out handle. This is an exceptionally large and uncommon implement. One siKicimen 
from North Queensland (120 hy 75 turn.) shows double grooving nil round, with a 
space of from 5 to 10 mm. Iietweeu the grooves. The remainder possess only a single 
groove. An interesting stone axe mounted in a “withey” handle and fixed in gum, 
has the entire length of the handle covered with emu skin and feathers. This 
specimen, which was obtained from the Bunya Mountains, bears the aboriginal name 
of “ Wnggarn," length 398 mm. Tho inoiintcd axes show no sign of any padding 
in the bundles, as is the cose with specimens from the Northern Territory, and 
couscqncntl^' possess no spring. 

In the olden days a practice, not uncommon in certain jiurts of Queensland, of 
mounting axes, was to cut an incision into a sapling while still growing in the bush, 
and to insert the stone axe into position, which was then loft for a year or two, until 
tho implement was firndy fixed by the natural growth of the tree, when it was ready 
for use. 
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Stone Axe Heads. 

Tlic QucoiiKlaud Miisoiim collection of stone axe heads is a very large one, 
consisting of several hundred specimens, demonstrating a large variety of the more 
important typos, polished and niipolished, finished and niifinishod, from all parts of 
the State. The speeimens of the loucher type are not very plentiful. The 
substances ntiliaed, acconling to loeality, inelude the several kinds of sandstones, 
jasper, basalt, dolerite, serpentine, dioritc, diabase, &c. It is interesting to reeord 
that a native axe faetory evidently existed at Corner Creek, the greenstone axes 
being ground on sandstone rocks near the mouth of the Star River. Two unfinished 
specimens of crude stone axes made of schist were collected by the author at 
Dunk Island, and as far as this museum is concerned are unique. 

Mili.ixo .Stones, Founders, &c. 

An interesting collection of the former consist of eight large sandstone, one 
conglomerate, one dioritc, and one of granite. The latter, collected by the writer at 
Dnuk Island, wa.s the only specimen of its kind ever seen there; such are practical!}' 
unknown in other parts of Queensland. An exceedingly rare kind of milling stone, 
measuring 610 mm. by 380 mm., served a double pui-pose, for on one side there is 
the milling surface, and on the other several distinct grinding surfacc.s for sharpening 
tools are to be seen. Among the numerous ponmlers, millers, &c., there is one 
granite roller from Dunk I.slaiid. Hammers were mostly used uninonuted, though 
several mounted ones are in the collection, the natives preferring an implement that 
they could throw away when quitting camp. Two interesting hammers from Dunk 
•Island of the usual type show the hollows mailc for the fingers. 

OritEic Stone liifi.KiiKNT.s. 

A small collection of whetstones, &c., contains some interesting implements 
which, together with other stone implements, I hope in the near future to describe 
in detail. Comprehensive sets of chisels, carving tools, gravers, cores, flakes, scrapers, 
senrifers, drills, spear-points, are evidence of the re.sourcefulness of the native in this 
respect. Two engraving sticks have rcceutly come into onr possession from Marl¬ 
borough, and arc so interesting that I here give a short description of them. They 
lU'e both about the same length and possess a pencil-like wooden handle, lucnsuriug 
iibont 68 mm., with a tiny quartz chip of 5 mm. length, inserted in reed plaiting 
covered with gum, 31 mm. long. Those small delicate implements were used for 
the pnr))ose of engraving boomerangs and other objects in wootl and are exceedingly 
rare. A large uumber of other stone implements of doubtful significance from 
different aboriginal camps and bora gronuds have l*een recently added to tlie 
collection. K. HAMLYN-HAKRI.S. 
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Japan: Folklore. Hildburgrli. 

Notes on some Japanese Majinai connected with Love (I), by 

If'. L. midburyk. 

If a man loves, and his feeling is not reciprocated, he should obtain a hair from 
the heaui of the object of his nfiectiou and should knot it with one of his own, 
afterwards carrying the hairs continually with liiin; within a week or two, generally, 
the woninii will yield to him [Kyr»to*]. The knotting together of the hairs, which 
are thought to retain a sympathetic connection with the persons from whose Iieatls 
they liave been taken,t is symbolic, or a sort of mimetic, magic ; some Japanese, 
like some European, terms for marriage employ the symbol of a knot. 


* Names of cities given tlins arc those of the places at which I recorded the iafonnatioa cited, 
f &» Man, ISIS, SO, pj 112, for a note ou this relationship. 
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The tying of knots, wliosc possible holding or slipping is taken (is an omen of 
marriage or, at least, of the assumption of a sexual relationship, occurs in a series of 
majinai now used, seemingly, principally for diTination, which are, or were formerly, 
essentially love>charms. Tims, to learn whether certain friends, or guests, are or are 
not coming, two paper strings {hoyori: they arc made, at a moment’s notice, for 
purposes where little strength is needed, by rolling a thin strip of the soft paper 
commonly carried in the kimono) should be prepared, and the end of one should Ihj 
knotted round (not teitK) the end of the other. The knot should then l>e concealed, 
and some other person should be askeil. to tie a similar knot at the other extremities. 
Next, one end of one string should lie grasped, and the corresponding ond of the 
other pulled upon ; if tdeu the two knots catch and hold (due to one being in each 
string), the friends, or many guests, will come; if the strings come apart (duo to 
both knots being in the same string), the persons whose jircscnce is desired will not 
come. If the knots have held, the united strings should be tieil round the household 
pestle used for making bcan-paste, and the ]>cstlc should lie susiicudod just within 
the entrance doorway. When the friends wanted, or munerons guests (at a tea-house) 
have arrived, the strings should be removed, and the iKStle should be thanked and 
should have a cup of sake ofTered bi it [Yokohaina]. Again, “ there is a game 
“ called en~mutubi .... which is jilayed by making a couple of koyori 
and holding them in tlie middle, while a person tics both ends together. 
** The koyori are now slretehcd by pulling, and if they become entangled in the 
“ process the marriage is supposed to be assured.” If then tho koyori bo tied to 
the stem of a tobacco-pipe, or to the spout of a teapot, the person wanted will be 
caused to come.* 

The two descriptions just given evidently refer to two forms of tho same majinai, 
a majinai whose chanictor seems to be indicated by the employment in one case 
of the pestle (a well-recognised symbol of the phallus in Jupniif; although iny 
informants were unable to give any reason for its introduction in the majinai they 
descrilied, it there seems to represent a phallic deity) and in the other of the 
.Tnpanese pi|)e-8tcm or teai>ot-s|>out. Both the pipe-stem and teapot-sjiout are 
(although I have never seen them rc|>ortcd as such) seemingly quite as suitable 
phallic symbols as the pestle ; in support of the view that the stem of a Jafiancsc 
pipe is sometimes regarded ns a symbol of the phallus there may lie cited a majinai, 
reputedly to cause a visitor (to a house of entertainment) to depart, which may 
possibly be essentially an anti-aphrodisiac—a tobacco-pipe Is to be hung on one of 
the skoji (paper-covered sliding-doors) by I'estiiig its bowl on the lino of wood 
bordering tho lower edge of that row of paper divisions which is tho third from the 
bottom [Yokohama^]. 

Another more elalmmto divlnatory game with pajier-strings has been described 
by de Becker (/oc. ci7.), in which seven koyori are used and an entangling of the 
strings is looked for. If the strings become entangled, “ if the mule string is longer 
“ it means that the man’s love is deeper, and riee versa." If the entanglement has 
been auspicious the koyori should lx; fastened to one end of tho woman’s koshi~mahi 
(woman’s waistcloth, a kind of petticoat), “ and they will prove an irresistible charm 
“ for attracting men. When the person longed for Knally arrives, the koyori must 
” lie secretly removcil and thrown away so as not to be detected hy anyone. Should 

• J. E. Ue Bixker, Thr Xighftess City, Yokoliams, ltM>5. pp. Hi. US. 

t W. 0. Aston, ShiHtv, p. IS!*. 

I This mojlmti is also giren by H. ten Kate, In “ Aus deni ja|>anisi'hi-n Yollcglauben," tn Gtoha*. 
Vol. XC, p. 112. An alternative given by iiini, wbich 1 think has perhaps the same antl- 

aphrodisiacal iutetitioa as 1 have suggested for tlie one I liave given above, coiiMSIs in standing a 
surikugi, a |icstlc (used for ranking mito) “whose form is iiomewhat like tliat of a phallus’’ in tin; 
extingnished kitchen furnace. He says that these methixU ore employed csjsiciaUy at tca-hoascs, etc. 
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“ this once be forgotten, .... the charm will lose its efficacy in future.” 
The relationship assumed to exist between a woman and hor koshi-maki appears in 
another majinai quoted by de Becker (op. p. 145), in which, to cause her guest 
to leave immediately, a courtesan is recommended to tie a knot in the nuderfold of 
her koihutuaki; in this, the anti-aphrodisiacal action of a knot in the kosJn~maki 
is in curious contiodistinction to the nphrodiaiacal action of a knotted koi/ori fastened 
to the hothi-maki. The relationship is probably the same as that ossumcil to exist 
when petticoats are thrown away at cross-roads, at the end of tl>e year, in order 
that troubles “ below the waist ” may be tmnsferred to persons who may chance to 
pick up the garments [Yokohama], 

A powder made of iucincrateil newts, '*imori no kuro»/nki'' Q' imon's cinders"), 
is a sul>stnnce so well known and so commonly employed in Japan as a love-chorm 
(either for the securing of sexual affection or of tho affection of an infant with 
respect to its nurse) that, although it can be prepared by anyone, it forms, for con¬ 
venience, an article of commerce. At Tokyo small earthenware jars, each containing 
a pair of incineratetl newts are (or were until recently) sold, together with a printed 
]mpcr directing that the iiuori should be crushed to a fine i>owder, which should then 
lie divided into two portions, one to lie made into a packet and to be carried by the 
lover, the other to be placed (in a packet, if ]K>ssible) secretly within the clothing 
of the object of his affections or, if it cannot be so situated, sprinkle*! secretly on 
her hair.* 

At Yacgnkit various ebarms connected with love matters are sold, including 
iiHOri no kuroi/aki made from the imori of the sacred pond there.J Sold at tho 
temple there are also amulets “ purchased only by people in love, and believed only' 
‘‘ to secure tho desired union,” which are luliellcd ” August wedlock-pn>dncing 
“ ‘hina’of the temple of Ynegaki of Iziimo.” Each “contains two tiny doll-figures 
“ (hina) in antique costumes, represetiting a married couple, the wife folded to the 
“ breast of the husband by one long-sleeved arm. If one succeeds in marrying tho 
“ person l>elove*l this o-mnmori should be returned to the teinple.”§ These charms 
represent inimctic magic of an elementary typo ; the idea underlying them seems to 
lio the same ns that, cx])ressctl in a less delicate and refineil form, of a certain dims 
Ilf lovo-elinrins found in other Eastern countries. In addition to tho love-producing 
charms mentioned there is sold at Yacgaki an amulet for maintaining affection, which 
‘‘contains only a loaf of the singular double-bodied camellia tree [there]. . . 

‘‘ There are also small annileU for exciting love, and amulets for tho expelling of 
“ diseases, but these have no special chnructoristics worth dwelling u|>ou.”| 

The boiling, in a certain liquid, of a picture of the private parts of a peitmu, 
which I have quoted (in Max, 1915, 66, p. 116) from do Becker (op. cit., 80, p. 142), 
“ to cure the man’s fickleness,'’ is, as I have pointed out, seemingly a sort of magical 
aphrodisiac. 

The eating of mushrooms (well-recognised phallic symbols) and of roots indicates 
an erotic nature, and carrots serve, in some measure, as an aphrodisiac; in both 
these coses tho “Doctrine of iSiguatiire-s” seems to be manifested.f 

A description (published in 1795) of certain phallic images, below shimenatou 

* For a fuller description of this powder, and of tho ideas on which its employment U perhaps 
based, itnt my “Japanese Household Magic,’’ in Tratu. Japan Sue. (London), VoL VIII, pp. 162, 153, 
and Plate II. 

t “ Tho Taisha [groat shrine of Izumo] presides over wedlock." Aston, SkiMto, p. 66, quoting 
lirInUcy's Japan, 

J L. Hearn, Qllmpnet of I'K/amlllar Japan, 1894, p. 306. 

§ Jbid., p. 3(M». 

II OUmptti of Unfamtliar Japan, p. 304. 

^ ten Kate, op. cif., p. 128. 
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which are stretched across a highway between cliff's, at Atsiimi, in the ]irovince nf 
Deho, says that slips of paper are attacliod to the nkhne/iniea “secretly by the 
“ women of the place ns a prayer for huinlsoine lovers.”* 

A Japanese book of recipes, AVw Majinni, Incantalioiix, niul Means, gives 
(p. 25) a certain charm which is to be written on wood and worn, hung from the 
neck, by a woman who fears that she is becoming t<io old to Ims sought in ninrringc ; 
it gives (/oc. cit.) another, to be used in a similar manner, by a woman who fears 
that her husband has tired of her and may divorce her. 

Among the omens coimccttnl with love are the following : “ A meeting with a 
“ lover is foreshndowed by the loosening of an nndergannent’a string, or by 
*“ a smlden sneeae, or by irritation on the eyebrow or inside ibo ear, or by the 
*• stumbling of a horse, or by the appearance of a spider. An ink-stain on tin* sleeve 
“ indicates that one is loved, and curling hair, that ono loves.”'|' With rcf<-ronce to 
curling hair, which the Japanese greatly dislike, de Becker («/>. ci/., p. bW) says 
that a woman with curly hair is believed to lie lecherous. 

There are numerous mujinai for causing a certain person to conic to the ojierator; 
although some of these (incliullng a nninber of those I shall cite) are employed by 
tea-house i>eoplc, geishas, and courtesans, proliably more often for morecnary reasons 
than for reasons of ntfection, I have a.ssnmcd ail those given below to bo intended 
for the purpose of bringing a bclovcsl pci-soii to the operator. lu the jiaiier-string 
mnjinai descrilied aliove we have had some other examples of performances intended 
for that purpose. 

There is a certain well-known .Tapnnesc poem (it is given in Japanese and in 
a versifieil translation in The Nightless City, p. 144), which may be freely translated 
as “Waiting on Matsuo’s shore, this quiet evening, for you who do not come, I 
“ burn with longing tierce ns the fire of the salt-jians,” which may l>e employed in 
various ways Ui cause a specifioil person to arrive. (1 have been told that this 
jioem may, due to a play on words, Iks interpretwl in either of two ways; if such 
a double interpretation is possible it is, I think, probably the rea-xon for the selection 
of the i>oom as a magical medium, because we find other verses with double meanings 
employe;! in popular magic.) 

(n) The poem should be recited three times in succession without taking breath 
from the beginning of the mujinai until its completion [Yokohama]. 

(i) The operator should write half (ending with the word “«i”) of the poem 
on a jnccc of paper, and should affix this to the north side of something, such as 
a house or a tree. The person whose presence is wanted will be sure to come w’ithiu 

three days ; after he has arrived the remaining half of the verse should l« added to 

the part alreiuly written [Yokohuma]. The promising of the completion of nn 
uncompleted object (tacitly undertaken in this mujinai) is a not infrequent procedure 

in Japanese popular magic. , . 

(c) The operator should write the poem on a piece of hnnshi pajier, following 
it with the written request that the person wiintcd will come by a certain date, and 
adding the nnmo of the deity generally worshipped by her (i.c., the operator), 

and should then attach the paper, inverted, to a wull.+ Here it seems that an 

attempt is made to coerce a supernatural power by means of tlic common Japanese 
magical practice of inverting something (in this case the name) intimately associated 
with that power._________ 


* Aston, iihiiito, p. 19fi. 

t F Brinkley, ""d niiia. Vol. V, p. 241. Comiiare ibid., \ol. I. p. 177, tererring, 

aeeminifly tn the Hcian epoch:-*'A lover sleeping with his robe tunicl inside out, would certainly 
•« dream of the object of his affection .... and a stumbling horse iwlicatcl hc.mtsi<ku«s on 

“ the part of his rider . . . .' 

J de Becker, c/i. eit., !•. 144. 
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(d) [III view of (he fact that the present majinai is qiiote<I by de Becker just 
i^efore that of (c), I think that tlio unspecified poem referred to is that used in the 
majitiai above.] “In the small hours of the morning, enter a room .... not 
“ usually occupied by anybody.” Close the I’oom and leave your sandals in it, 
bottoms upward. Then go onto the verandah, “place your hand in the bosom of 
“ your dress and shutting your eyes repeat an old well-known jmem three times in 
“ succossiou.” Then listen for a human voice, speaking in a low tone, to tell yon 
whether the peiaon will come or not.* W. L. HILDBURGH. 

REVIEWS. 

Africa, West. Tremearne. 

Hausa Folk Tales, the Hattsa Text of the Stories in Ilausa Superstitions QT 
and Cttstoms, in “ Folk-Lore ” and in other Publications; being Vol. II of U # 
the “ fPest African Nights Entertainments ” Series. By Major A. J. N. Tremearne. 
London : John Bale, Sons, and Dnnicisson, Ltd., 1915. 

.Students of Hausa will welcome the original text of the stories which in their 
Englisl) dress have already excitetl the interest of anthropologists. (They do not 
include those recently published, with an interlinear literal translation, in Mak.) 
It should not be necessary, in these ])agcs, to say anything as to the value of 
Major Tremenme’s work, which one hopes will not be permanently interrupted by 
the present distre.ss. The grammatical notes prcfixcil to the stories (pages 1-50) 
will be found a useful supplement to the usual text books, es]>ccially pages 28-3.5, 
on the idiomatic uses of da, yi, and some other words. With regard to spelling 
{see page 1), I should like to rejieat what I have said in another review. If it is 
the case that “owing to the fact that the Hausa vowels are even more variable 
“ than those of the English Inngiiagc, it is alnio.st impossible to spell a word in 
“ .such a way ns to indicate its exact promiiiciatioii,” this only shows the urgent 
necessity of exact phonetic determination, and, perhaps, of some new symbols—ri'liicb, 
however, must not be hastily adopted. A. WERNER. 

North America: Folklore and Llngmistics. Frachtenhergr. 

Lower Umpqua Texts and Notes on the Kusan Dialects. By Leo J. Qfl 
Fmchtenbcrg. “Columbia University Contributions to Knowledge.” Vol. IV. uO 
New York and Leiden. 1914. 

The Indian tribes of Oregon are rapidly dying out, and most of tlieir surviving 
members have been removed to the .Siletz Reservation. Among tliesc are the people 
who formerly dwelt on or about the Lower Umpqua River, and are now on tlie verge 
of extinction. In this little volume Dr. Eracbtenberg publishes what will in all 
probability be the only material for deteniiining the relations of their traditions and 
languages to those of other tribes of Oregon. This material consists of seven creation 
myths, five miscellaneous stories, five nanatives of customs and a few fragments. 
They were obtained from the oldest memlier of the tribe, Louisa Smith, and dictated 
in the Umpqua language by her hnslMitid, William Smith, an Alsea Indian who hud 
Icanicd his wife's langnago at an eaily age. Some translations of Alsea and Coos 
stories were also made by William Smith himself. Dr. Frachtenberg gives the texts 
with explanatory notes and translations, with vocabularies Lower Umpqiia-EugUsh 
and English Lowcr-Umpqna; the former witli n list of prefixes and snfiixcs. A 
supplement contains notes on the Kusan dialects of the same region, with vocabularies 
nf Hauis and Miluk, and corrections of the author’s former volume on Coos Texts. 

Cousideriiig the great difficulties, due to lack of memory and iiitelligence in his 
iuforinauts, and the little previously known of the language. Dr. I'rachteubcrg has 

* /bid., lot. eit. ■ For some notes on the period specified, see Mas, 1915, 06 p. 120. 
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done bis work exceedingly well. Taken in conjunction with the sketches of tho 
Lower Umpqna, Alsea and Coos languages which ho is contrihiiting to tho second 
part of the Handbook of American Indian lunguagcs, these tales provide sound and 
useful material for determining the place of the Lower Umpqna language among 
the languages of Oregon. S. II. KAV. 

PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Anthropolo^. British Association. 

Eighty-fifth Aitiiual Meeting of the British Association for the Ailcanrement QQ 
of Science, held at Manchester, September Ith-Wth, 1915. Proceedings of UU 
Section II. 

Owing to the war the session of tho British Association lasted for four days 
only instead of a week. In Section II, which met in tho Medical Theatre under tho 
Presidency of Propes.sor C. G. .SELiotAK, M.U., tho progminnie, though less full 
than usual, included a longer list of papers than might have lieon cx]>cctcd. The 
proceedings, however, suftered ’to some ^extent in the matter of discussions, owing 
to tho absence of many upon whom in normal years it is customary to roly for 
contributions in debate. 

In dealing with tho individual items of the programme it will not l>e necessary 
to dwell at length upon the important and valuable address of tho President, us it 
will be published in full in the Association’s Kci>ort. lie had chosen ns his subject 
the early history of the Aiiglo-Egyptian Sudan from thn standpoint of the ethnologist, 
and incidentally his aim was to indicate some of the lines upon which further 
research might most usefully proceed. Mo showed that concerning the early pre¬ 
history we bad no more than indications; in the neolithic stage negro intineneo was 
imwcrfully felt even in the north, but against this had to lie set the contimietl 
extension of Egyptian culture, which persisted till inedimval times, and may have 
reached tropical ncgroland as early as the Middle or even the Old Kingdom ; while 
another drift of Egyptian influence spread westward to the North African .States, 
and rmiched ns far ns the Senegal Kiver and the great bend of the Niger. 

As on several recent occasions, comiiiunications relating more or less directly to 
ancient Egypt were a prominent clement in the programme. Mu. Koukkt Moxi> 
exhibited, under the title “Photographs from Egyptian Tombs,’’ a cardboard folding 
mwlcl of the Theban temple of Mcnna at Gurnuh on which pliotogniphs recorded 
all the scenes painted on tho walls of the two chambers exactly in the imsitiun in 
which they were found. He proposes to survey all the temples and buildings of 
ancient Egypt in tho same manner. The value of Mr. Mond's ingenious methcMl 
of securing an accurate and permuiieut record of monuments which are liable to be 
defaced by time or human agency was fully recognised. 

A communication of outstanding importance was inailc by Du. Ai..tx (i.viti>iN'£U 
in his paper on “ Fresh Light on the Origin of the Semitic Alphaliet,” which dealt 
with the material furnished by the inscriptions of Phnraoiiic date in an unknown 
writing discovered by Professor Petrie in Sinai in 1905. The inscriptions wouhl 
appear to be alphabetic. A detailed analysis supported the conjecture that the 
.system was related to, if it did not actually represent, the common parent of the 
Pbeuici.'ui Greek and Saba.'nii alphabets. Careful study suggested that the Proto- 
Semitic alphabet was hieroglyphic and acrophonic, i.e., that the value of the letter* 
was taken from the names of the things they represeuteil. 

Sir Arthck J. Evans, following Dr. Gardiner, dwelt uiwn tho value for com¬ 
parative purposes of the Cretan analogies for the origin of the alphabet, which were 
decisive against Do Rouge’s theory that the Semitic alphal>et was derived from 
hieratic Egyptian forms representing similar sounds but having no reference to tho 
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actual meaning of the later name. To a certain extent the Minoan and Cretan 
forms appeared to belong to related systems. Dr. Gardiner’s evidence tended to show 
that Semitic letters were derived from an indigenous source, and if the early forms 
went back to 1500 b.c. they could not have been introduced from Crete by Phenicians. 
Nor did the ahph~heth theory of Gescnitis require Egyptian influence, though it 
might have been present in both Semitic and Minoan as a formative elemout. 

Pkofessok Petrie described the magnificent find of XHth century jewellery 
of a princess, daughter of .Sennsert III, found by the British .School of Archreology 
in Egypt, at Lahiin, which is iii some respects finer than any yet known. 

Archieological papers included Dr. Dl'kinkield Astley’s communication on 
“ Early Man in Norfolk,” which discussed the further evidence for the existence of 
Auriguaciau man in East Anglia furnished by the results of excavations in Norfolk 
undertaken in 1914. 

Professor R. S. Coxwav de8cril>eil some votive ofierings to the Vcnetic godde.ss 
Belitin discovered on the site of a temple at Este, the ancient Atesta, about eighteen 
miles south of Padua. The offerings, which were of importance on philologicail 
grounds as well as for the light they threw upon the cbtu-actcr of the cult, were of 
two chisse.s. The first class consisted of votive nails and u-edges which recalled 
Horace’s description of Dim Kecetsitas. The second group, which furnished 
valuable evidence ns to the character of the Veiiotic nl)>hnbct, were bronze tablets, 
divided into longitudinnl bands ten or twcivo in number, which the author suggested 
might be connected with a game something like backgammon, and might possibly 
lie ofierings of lucky players. 

Mu. J. P. Bushe Fo.x describeil tho excavations at Uriooniuin in the years 
1912-14. One of tho most interesting of the finds in tho recent excavations is a 
building consisting of two parallel walls 13 feet apart and enclosing a space 144 feet 
wide and 188 feet long with ronudod corners. No other building of this form has 
been found elsewhere. Evidence has been discovered for four difiTorent periods of 
buildings on the site, the earliest being of wood and wattle and daub. A numlicr 
of objects, evidence of metid working and other industrial processes, have been 
found, and a large quantity of pottery. Upwards of 900 potters’ stamps on Samian 
ware have been recorded. 

Of two disciussioiis which formed part of the proceetlings, the first—“ On the 
“ Influence of Ancient Egyptian Civilisation on the World’s Culture”—was opened 
by Professor G. Elliot .Smith, F.R..S., followeil by Mr. W. J. Perrt. The com¬ 
munications of both speukci's covered a wide range and adduced a moss of evidence 
in support of their contention that towards the close of the new Empire, a great 
many of the most distinctive practices of Egyptian civilisation, carried possibly by 
Phenicians, snddenly appeared in the more distant parts of the coast lines of Africa, 
Europe, and Asia, and in course of time in Oceania and America. It was suggested 
that the Phenicians must have been the chief agents in distributing this culture 
abroad. Mr. Perry relied in particular on the juxtaposition of megiilithic bnildiugs 
and inineworkings (or their situatiou in or near regions noted for gold, precious 
stones, or pearl fisheries) ns well as on similarities of technique in smelting or 
refining operations. In tho disenssiou which followed it was clear that the Section 
as a whole was not prepared to accept the conclusions of the opening speakers or 
their iuterpretation of the evidence. Sir Arthur Evans subjected their methods 
to severe criticism, w'hile Professor Petrie emphasised the necessity for greater 
precision in dating the facts with which they dealt. Sir Richard Temple pointed 
out certain difficulties in this connection in the treatment of the Indian evidence. 
Dr. Rivers, in supporting the openers, explained the reasons which had led liiiu 
to modify his previous opimsition to their position. He thought, however, that there 
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might have been more than one migration. Mr. H. Peake pointed out the poMihilily 
tliat the juxtaposition of megalithic remnius nnd ancient mine-workings might bo 
due, not to any essential connection between them, but to the' fact that material 
convenient for the erection of such bnildings would, as a rule, be fonnd in the same 
district os metalliferous deposits. The President, in closing the debate, pointol 
out that the difficulty to which allusion hn<l lujen made, iminely, that great length of 
time would be required for such a wide diffiision of culture in view of early methods 
of navigation, was perhaps not so great as might ho thought, since a complete 
change had taken place in the diet of the native of South Africa within a com pant- 
tively short period after the introduction of maize to the old world, at the time of 
the discovery of America. 

The second discussion, w'hich took placo in a joint session with Section K 
(Geography), dealt with “Racial Distrihntion in the iitilkans.” This discussion was 
also opened hy Professor Elliot Smith, who, after a lucid and masterly expusicion 
of the geographical, ethuological, and historical factors which bud produced iu the 
Balkans segregated and disunited groups of peoples, went on to show that, iu spite 
of conflicting iuturests created hy diflerent religions and histories, ethnological no less 
than geographical and economic considerations defliiitcly linked together the Slovenes, 
Croats, and Serbs a.s one race, whoso domain included not only Croatia (with Slavonia), 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, Montenegm, and most of Serria as at present delimited, hut 
also Dalmatia, nine-tenths of Istria (o.\ceptiiig Trieste), Cariiiolu, and a strip of South 
Hungary. On ethnological grounds Bulgaria had u greater riglit than .Servia to the 
part of Macedonia now in occupation by the latter, and on niciol grounds her claiin 
to the Dobrudja tvas more justiflablo than that of Konmanin. 

Sir Aktiigr Evans exhibited a diagrammatic map illnstraling the ethnic rela¬ 
tions between the Adriatic, the Drave, and the Danube, the result of many years' 
observations in the area which is non* occupied hy the Soulhcni Slavs or Jngo-Slavs. 
Ethnological considerations supported the argument for a Jugo-Slav state. Italic pre- 
pondcranco was situated in tlie lower valley of the Isonzn, at Trieste, and in Istria. 
in Dalmatia, except in the town of Zara, the Italian element ainounted to about three 
per cent, only of the popiiliition, the prevnleneo of Italian culture and the use of the 
Inugnago for commercial purposes giving a wrong impression. The estahlisliment of 
such a state would muko possible the small link ret|uircd to complete a railway joiuiug 
up east and w'ost along *thc main Roman road from Aqiiilcia to Nissus, riiiiiting from 
Milan to Nish, throiigli Gradisen, Laibach, and Belgrade. 

The Ilo.v. W. Pember Reeves, who wa-s unable to attend the diseiissiou, sent 
a communication iu which, iu dealing with the {lositioa of the Greeks, he urgc<l 
that on historical and ethnological grounds their present northern boundary, including 
Epinis, corresponded closely to the ideal; while in Macedonia the line dividing the 
Bulgar-Slav portion from the Greek drawn by the Treaty of Biikarest represented 
the facts, especially as since the war of 1912-13 much migration had taken place 
on each side of the line. The claim of Greece to Bulgarian Thrace was justifiable 
on economic rather than ethnic grounds; on the other hand, the claim of Bulgaria 
to the eastern part of Macedonia was stronger than that of Servia. In Monastir 
the existence of Vlach, Bulgarian, and Greek elements gave rise to a separate problem. 

In Physical Anthropology Professor Keith gave, at the request of the author, 
a retumi of Une Application Anthropologit/ue a VArt A/iliiaire; le Clattement des 
Homme* et la Marche dans VInfanlerie, a publicaiiou by Professor Manouvrier, of 
Paris, issued in 1905, but which had hitherto been neglected in this country. In 
it the author maiutaiiis that on the march soldiers should bo grouped according to 
tho length of lower extremity rather than according to stature, thus mintmisiitg 
physical fatigue. Tho importance of Professor Mauouvrier’s paper was fully recog- 
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nised, and the hope was expressed that means might be found to secure the 
adoption of its principles in the British Army. 

Dk. Maxson exhibited photographs and skiogmphs of members of a family 
showing hereditary syndactalism and polydactalism, and Du. G. W. IIambletox 
discussed chest ty^KiS in man in relation to disease. 

Pkokessor Gidkfrida-Ruooeui’s notes on the neolithic Egyptians and Ethiopians, 
criticising the theories of Professor Elliot Smith and otliers on the physical affinities 
of the early inhabitants of Egypt, and Puofessor Elliot Smith’s communication on 
“ Tho Earliest Human Remains from Indio," owing to lack of time, wore taken os read. 

A small but interesting group of sociological papers included a communication 
by Du. Riteus on " Ceremonial and Descent in Ambrim." At the present time the 
institutions of tho island are patrilineal, but in the older ceremonial, which is 
indigenous, the mother’s brother come.s into prominence, consequently in this part of 
Melanesia it would appear that matrilineal institntiou.s preceded the patrilineal. 

Miss Mauu.vret MrituAr, in her paper on “ Royal Marriage and Matrilineal 
Dos(?eut,'’ dealt with the custom of sister marriage in the Royal Egyptian and Semitic 
families, which, ns she pointeil out, were not reganlcd as unusual when recorded by 
native historians, and traced the custom to a more prolonged survival of inheritance 
in tho female lino in Royal families. 

Du. Naiiixe Ivaxitzky’s eominuuication on “ The System of Kinship among 
“ Primitivo Races in connection with their Mode of Grouping,’’ dealt with the 
manner in which economic and social factors act and re-act on the recognition of 
kinship in a group by determining the size of a group, its relation to other and 
competing groups, and the relation of the individuals within tho group. 

At the close of the proceedings, the Section, at the invitation of the Ribchester 
Museum Couiinittcc, visited the Roman Camp nt Ribclicatcr for the formal opening 
of the recently completed Musenm of Roman Antiquities, which largely owes its 
inception to the initiative of Miss Greeuall. A large gathering took place nt the 
Parochial Hall, over which ,Siu Fuaxk FoitnES Adam, K.C.I.E., ChaiiinaD of the 
Council of the University of Manchester, presided. 

Puopessou F. J. Havekfibld, in declaring the Museum open, delivered an 
address on the purpose of the small casleUa or forts, of which Ribchester was an 
example. He jioiuted out that as purely military units controlled tho country from 
strategic points, and were found scattered over nil the north from Chester to Carlisle 
ami from the Vale of York to Tyneside. E. N. FALLAIZE. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 

Accessions to the Library of the Royal Axthrofolooical 

Institute. 



Arehaological Surrey of Nubia. Report, 1909-10. By C. M. Firth. 
14 X lOj. 180 pp. 41 Plates and 5 Plans. (Government Press, Cairo.) 21. 
(Publishers.) 

Report of Comptroller-General of Prisons of N.S. Ifafes, 1914. 13 X 8. 

(Coinptroller-Genei-al.) 

O/i the Significance of the Geographical Distribution of the Practice of 
Mummification. A Study of the Migi-ntious of Peoples and the Spread of certain 
Customs and Beliefs. By Professor G. Elliot Smith, M.l)., F.R..S., from Vol. 59, 
Part 2. Memoirs and Proc. of the Manchester Lit. and Phil Soc. 8]- X 5^. 
143 pp. University Press, Manchester. 2s. 6rf. (Author.) 


Students of Anthropology will learn with regret of the death of Major 4 HI 
A. J. N. Tremearuo, Seaforth Highlanders, who fell on September 25, while lUI 
gallantly leading a charge in France. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Folklore: Egypt. With Plate N., Hildburgh. 

Notes on some Cairene Persenal Amulets. /?// H’. L. Ilihlhurgh. 4HO 

All tlie objool!* hIiowii oil the ttecompiinyiiiR pintc uro il^pciuloiit for tlioir lUfc 
supposed virtues primtirilv on qimlicies inherent in their iniiteriiils, although, in some 
of tlio ohjocts, to those cpiulities others may have hceii nihlial hy art. The s|>eciinoiis 
have Ixjeii selected from a scries collected at Cairo about ten years ago; the frag¬ 
mentary information liorcinlieloir reconlod was ohtaincil at tho same period, wholly 
from natives, and almost entirely from Mohammedans. The notes are given as received 
hy me from informants—tho vendors of the speciniuus (or of similar ohjeets), or 
native aeqiiuintanccs of mine—whoso veracity and gocxl faith I had no reason In 
mistrust; in various cases identical information concerning an object was olitaiinnl 
from several independent informants. Too closo reliance should not, of course, la* 
placed on all specialisations, for it is obvious that if an object bo one that depends 
for its virtues on its being distasteful to evil suiiornatural la'ings in genenil, it may 
iKicoino known by ux|>eri(!nco to one man as useful for a certain specific |nir|H>8c, and 
to another man us useful for some other unrelated specific pnr{H>s<‘. Objects similar in 
external chanicter to some of those doscribcsl below, but conlalniug or forinol of 
agates or glosses of several colours other than those specified, wore ubtaiiusl during 
the periiHl of collection of the present siHicimens, lint the infoniiation 1 nntciveil 
concerning them was so uucertain that, in general, I have omitted it. 

Tho fact that silver is regarded as a protection against evil snpornatiii'al lieings 
has doubtless aided largely towards the mounting in tho form of jewellery of most 
of the materials represented ; there uro, however, several other reasons, more or less 
obvious, w'hieh favour mounting in such munnor. Tho mounting is generally snch 
as to give tho amulet the form of a pendant. 

No attempt has been made to cite Oriental or Kiiro|>oan parallels for the 
specimens illnstmtcil, because, duo to tho widespread employment of many of tho 
substances montionoil lioluw, any such ttttcm])t would necessarily have a superficial 
churaetcr; it is sufiicioiit to ohsorvo that some very close parallels exist between 
several of tlie specimens illustrated and amulets, some known to lio of ancient lineage, 
still used in Europe among peoples having a Latin culture. 

Fig. 1.—Brooch, formed of a piece of rhinneeros horn within a gilt silver frame, 
to which four (formerly five) small silver coins are attached. The piece of horn is 
rather roughly ent, and its surface is scorcil with several lines; those imperfections, 
and the uiiploasing colour and texture of the material, indicate that the purpose of 
the brooch is primarily umiiletic, not ornamental. As the only explanation I could 
obtain of the einploynicnt of rliiuoccrus itorn hero was that it served against ovil 
supernatural beings, I tliink that possibly the piceo was used merely a-s pieces of 
tlie horns of other animals are nse<I against such beings and aguiiist the ovil eye, 
and, perhaps, with a belief in its special value ns having Ihsoii doriveil from an 
nniistially large and powerful licast. liliincM-oros horn is considered in Egypt (ns in 
other countries) to bo a eountcractiiiit of poisons coming in conlact with it, and is 
used to produce potions to serve us antidotes in cases of jioisoiiing, but I received no 
suggostioii connecting this brooeli with jmisoiis. Five, the (complete) nninlicr of 
the attached coins, is tho uuniber seemingly most eonimonly used for the dependent 
objects nttnclicd to Cairene nninlotic jewellery, doubtless mainly because of the great 
preservative virtues attributed to that nnniber by Arabic nations, idtiiougli probably 
ill part bocaiise five dependent objects permit of a symmetrical ami often peculiarly 
satisfactory disjKisition. While tho tinkling sound produi-eil by the dci>endcnt coins 
or oriiaiiicnts was never cited to me at Cairo as having any efteot in preserving 
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their wearers, I have hut little doubt that it is (or was) regarded as distasteful to 
the beings against whom protection is being sought. 

Fig. 2.—Tip of a small black born, in a silver socket. Said to be for 
attachment to a child's cap (a common situation for a child’s amulets), to protect 
its wearer from the evil eye ; it is, 1 think, probably not limited to that location 
wben used. 

Fig. 3.—Small square piece of deer’s antler (?or of yellowish brown bone), partly 
poIishe<I, in a silver frame, with three bells; 'at the back a small part of the surface, 
about ^ inch square, has been left uncovered by the silver backing. Similar small 
openings, which are not at all uncommon, and are seemingly designed either to allow 
the influence of the material employed to come into a close relation with the wearer 
or to exhibit the material to malevolent agencies even when the ornament has 
accidentally become reversed, will bo found noted in connection with several specimens 
l>elow. The intention and the manner of wear of tbis object wore said to be the 
same as those of the one just described. 

Fig. 4.—Canine teotb, mounted in silver to hang as a downward-pointing 
crescent, with three dependent tinkling objocts; one end-cap and the tinkling objects 
are missing. Against evil eye. 

Fig. 5.—Claw of a crustacean, in a metal socket. Against evil eye.* 

Fig. 6.—Piece of animal tissue, evidently diseased, mounted (fairly recently) in 
silver. Mr. li. 11. Uumc, of the Musenin of the Royal College of Surgeons, who 
very kindly made a careful examination of the object, and compared its basis with a 
considerable nimiber of other dried tissues which it in some ways resembled, wrote 
me that “the tissue, so far os we can make out, is similar to that of a tendon, but 
“ is more or Joss calcified.” The specimen was shown to a coiisidenrble number of 
]ier8ous at and near Cnii-o, lint its nature was not recognised by any of tlicin ; the 
only guess ns to its character was ventured by a Bedouin vilhvge biitehor, who 
described it ns the sexual organ of a ball, which, bo said, was sometimes carried as 
a remedy for “such things ns it might l>e believed to core.” The application 
generally suggested for it l>y the persons qiiostioned was (when expressed iu English 
or in French) “against devils.” I think that the object, which, so far as I know, 
is nniqiio, is probably mainly dependent on its strangeness (due to its rarity) for the 
])rotcotivo virtues it may be believed to possess, but that possibly some measure of 
tlin.se virtues are thought to be due to the convolutions covering a large proportion 
of the surfaco.t * 

Fig. 7.—Cock’s claw, in an almost unwoni silver moiuiting with rings for five 
dependent bells (of which four are missing). Said to l)C intended for wear by an 
infant, to cause it “ to grow strong ” (the expression used is, I thiuk, probably 
merely a paraphrase of “ to protect it from evil and debilitating influences.”) 

Fig. 8.—Pair of claws of a large feline, mounted in silver in the form of a 
downward-pointing crescent, with three dependent bells. Against evil eye. 

Fig. 9.—Bone from a fish’s liend.| Said to be for nltachiog to the cap of an 
Arab boy “to keep him in good health.” (This information was given me by 
a dealer [not tho vendor of Uie specimen] in ornaments and amiilctic stones, in the 

• The socket oC this pentlant resembtoe, 1 think, an Italian rather than a Cairene mounting, 
and the whole object may well be of Italian origin—ehiiilor claws are oominonly similarly emploj’od 
in Italy—although it was obtained in an Arab qnarber, and the information os to its iutention was 
furnished by Huhauimedaiis. 

t I liavc not recorded in Sgypt the principle of defeating an evil-workiiig agency by means of 
a device for confusing that agency, but so many Cairene amtUcts are similar to the amulets of 
countries where that principle is applied that I can harrily doubt of its oxtsteiicc in Kgypt. 

I For a number of notes on the employment of this curious object as an amulet by Buiopean 
peoples (including the Romans), sm FbUr-iom, Yol. XVII, pp. lefi, 467, and Vol. XXIV, p. 70. 
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Baz&r, who himself showed me a similar lx>nc which he was carrying—merely by 
chance, he assured me, and not for his personal use.) 

Fig. 10.—Domed circular piece of “ Ycmeii-stonc,” in a silver frame having 
originally five dependent coins. Yemen-stone is a carncliaii which occurs in various 
and variegated shades, and is reputed to come from the vicinity of Mecca. It is 
much uso<l at Cairo for the making of amulets to bo worn against the evil eye ; 
sometimes pendants containing it, or fingor-rings formed of it, are worn for the relief 
of troubles connected with the blood. The pieces of Yemen-stone used for i>ciulaDts 
are, like those of other amulctic substances so used, varied in shape, although their 
outlines seem in general to follow certain traditional forms; various shapes in 

addition to those illustrated are in common use. 

Fig. 11.—Piece of Yemen-stone, inn silver frame, originally with five dependent 
objects ; the outward face of the stone is nearly covered with cross-hatchings. An 
alinoud-shapctl opening in the plate at the Iwek exposes a portion of the stone. 

Fig. 12.—Piece of Yemen-stone, in a silver frame ; four lines on the outward 
face divide that face into nine comportments. A circular opening in the plate ut the 
back, altoiit half the diameter of the ninulet, exposes part of the stone. 

Fig. 13.—Piece of deep re<l earnelian, well-shaped and wcll-polishcd, in a silver 
frame, originally with seven small Itclls. In the silver plate at tho back there is a 
toothed circular hole, in diameter almut one-third the width of the amulet, through 
which the stone can be seen. To be worn by a woman, to prevent excessive 

menstruation. 

Fig. 14.—Piece of heliotrope (bloodstone) in a silver frame with seven dcpeiulout 
objects ; tho rearward surface of tho stone is completely hidden by the silver back 

piece. Heliotrope, a dark green stone flecked with small red siwts, is a favourite for 

wear to secure relief in matters connected with the hloo<I, such as hleediiig from 
wounds, internal hemorrhages, excessive menstruation, etc. 

Fig. Id.—Piece of heliotrope set in a silver finger-ring; the under-side of tho 
stone is hidden by the silver backing. 

Fig. 16.—Piece of darkish green jasper in a silver frame with five small bells ; 
the stone has, at its upper end, a projection with a hole through it, having been 
shaped originally to servo as an unframed pendant. This object was worn against 
excessive menstruation, and the stone was stated to l>c ** a kind of bloodstone," 
because, although much lighter in colour and entirely lacking the red spots, it 
somewhat resembles heliotrope. 

Fig. 17.—Piece of stripetl grey agate, of a common conventional form, in a silver 
frame, with five dependent objects. Said to bo of value against maladies affecting 
the throat. 

Fig. 18.—Almond-shaped i>icee of yellowish agate. Said to be for carrying as 
preservative against maladies of tho stomach. The same virtue was ascribed to a 
similar object of pinkish agate. 

Fig. 19.—Globular bead of milky agate. To be worn on the breast during 
nursing, to assure an abundance of milk. 

Fig. 20.—Globular l)end of a rather translucent clouded camclian (? a variety of 
Yemen-stone) ; it is without facets, and its surface, although polishe<l, is covered with 
small flaws, because the presence either of facets or of a perfect surface is believed 
to unfit a bead of this kind for its remedial application. To be worn, for the relief 
of an illness of tho eyes, suspended above the afflicted eye. While I do not know 
tho iticas on which the employment of this object is based, I am inclined to think 
it not unlikely that the function of tho stone is merely that of a general remedial 
sul>stance, and that the association of the object with the eyes is based upon its 
form ; if my suspiedou is correct, we may |>ossiblv find a reason for the prohibition 
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of fiMjettiiig ill tho Iohh, which would follow upon facotting, of resomblanco of the 
licnd to HU eye, and a reason for the imperfection specified in the imperfection of 
the eye whose relief is desired. W. L. HILDBURGII. 

Japan: Folklore. Hlldburgrli. 

Notes on some Japanese Majinai connected with Love (Il)« 4110 

By Jf. /.. Ilildburgh. lUu 

A iiiinibcr of majinai intended to attract a specified person aie described in 
some detail by do Becker in The Nightless dig. In one of these (p. 143) tho 
oiieralor imagines liersolf going to the person wanted and delivering her message, 
fn Miother (p. 142) she prepares a letter, addressed and signed ambiguously, and 
ilrojw it at a cross-road ; if tho note bo picked up by a stranger the majinai will 
take effect. In another (p. 141), a small piece of white paper is folded in two, 
[doceil in a white envelope, and addressed to the person wanted. In a similar 
majinai (p. 141) a pajier imago of a frog is transfixed with iv pin and is utilised n.s 
an imaginary nicssongcr; in another majinai (p. 14,5) a reproaching letter is supposed 
to bo delivered by a frog into whose hack a needle has tioeu inserted.* In another 
majinai (pp. 143, 144), after seven human figures have been cut from paper, given 
incomplete sets of features, and marked variously with the first character of the 
jicrson’s name, the central figure is pierccil with a needle, and certain promises of 
relief in the event of the porson’s arrival are made ; this majinai, which gives the 
impression of liaving been reinemliered imperfectly or recoi-dod iinproporly, has some 
cf tho characteristics of an injiiry-w<yi«fli intended to cause a feeling of irritation 
ill tho person wanted, althougli it may really holong to tho same class as those just 
descriliod, with tho jiaiier puppets acting ns imaginary messengers. In anotiier 
(p. 142), a piece of pn|ior is cut into a certain shape, is iiinrkcil with the ideograph 
for “ fox,” and is fustcnoil in a drawer or a cupboanl, while tho operator prays for 
tho arrival of the person wanted. In another (p. 142), a piijicr hearing tho name 
and the date of birth of the person wanted is posteil secretly on the rhinl step 
from tho liottoni of a staircase; “if a {Kirsoii misses his footing and falls from this 
“ stairway the charm will certainly he effective." It seems possible tliat coercion 
of a snpcrnatiii'al lioing dwoliing within tho wallt is the Iiiisis of tho advice (p. 141) 
to stick an ccl-skowcr into tlic wall and pray that the person waiitml may come, 
•kii investigation of tho particulars 1 havo omitted in summarising the.se incssagc- 
transinittiiig tnajinai would ho well repaid, hut tlio recording and detailed examina¬ 
tion of those parlicninrs here would necessarily occupy too much space, and would 
lead fur from the main siilijeot. 

Although seemingly not, in its present forms, a lovc-chai-m, tho small figure of 
a dog mode of a kogori was, I think, prolmhly originally employed with tho idea of 
its acting as an agent to cause the arrival of a person wantod. The majinai in which 
it is employed are, like the majinai (descrilicd aliovc) in which kogori are caused 
to Imcoino knotted together, partly Compulsory and partly divinatory in uatiirc. Tlio 
figure, as mailo for mo by tlio person reciting forms (n) and (i), wivs twisted from 
a single kogori; it has oiio fore-paw upraised, and a long tail. 

(n) It is used by golsha.s, in their homes, to secure tlint they shall bo called out 
to entertain guests. Tho “dog” is put on tho kamidana (the slirine-shclf), a needle 
is stuck through one hind log, and the “dog” is promised that the needle will be 
removed and that, as a further inducement, food and sake will he supplied if the 
majinai siicceods in its purpose. In the event of success, tho needle is withdrawn, 
and food and drink are ploccil before tho “dog” [Yokohama], If wo rometnber that 

* A majistti in which a broom dieeaecl as a person is cisod as a messenger has been noted in 
Max, litl.’i, 66, p. 117, footnote $. 

t Kor notes with reference to this, tee Max. op. elt., espccialiy Ccsitnote §. on p. lit). 
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ii geisha is usually called for hy persons who know her, it seems rcasoiiahle to ussutno 
that the *‘dog” is, in this case, Uinveu out hy injury ami by bribes, to siet as a 
luessengcr or in the raaiieer of a sort of shophcnl dog.* The uttitiide of the figure 
is suggestive of invitation ; the “ itutncki ncko ” (“ inviting eat ”), used very loininonly 
for attracting custoinei-s or guests,! always has one fore-paw rniscsl, ns if in invitalioti; 
and the figure of Fukusuke, also used to secure success in trade, bockoiis with its 
hand. 

{b) It is used in ten-liouscs to asc(-rtuiu if inaiij' guests me to he expeetod. 
The tij) of the tail is set alight and allotvetl to burn : if the entire tail and a part 
of the Ualy are destroyed, many guests will come that tlay ; if only a part of the 
tail is consumed before the fire dies out, only a few guests will come [Yokohnnia]. 
bimm, in the light of the ideas which seem to l*o the Itasis of the form («), the 
“dog” seems properly to Ikj a charm for nttraotiug a person or several itersous, it 
may Ikj that when the “dog” is set alight the intention is to set free, or to drive 
out, its jjsychicul part, ami since, wlioii only the tail, nii nniinportaiit part, is consumed, 
such a setting free is not nttniiicd, the arrival of many guests is not to Imj 
anticipated. 

(r) A “dog” (its attitude is not specified) made of a knyori is used by 
courtesans who M-ish to know the further iiitciitious of a guest. The “dog” is 
placed facing the guest, in an adjoining room, and the operator whispers to it, nskiiig 
“ whether the guest will go away or stop. ... a guest who is thiiikiug of 
“ taking his departure goes away forthwith, while one who wishas to stay immediately 
“ expresses his iiiteiitiiui."^ 

A special form, prejmred with the eyes left blank, of the tumbling toy leprescnting 
the legless ascetic Daruina is used at Yokohama, under the name of the “ llanima of 
Kawasaki,” to secure the accomplishment of results of any kind which may Ijo desired,§ 
the image being promised the gift of one, or Imtli, of its eyes if flio result desired be 
attained. The majinni in which the.se imitges are used is a favourite one with young 
women for matters in whiuh their nifeetious are conccnicd. 

Various majinai are coueerned with jealousy. “T<i cure a wife of envy and 
“ jealousy. Fee*! her on boiled iiigbliugalcs (a Chinese recipe)”| ; or make “her 
“ oat the Ijoiled flesh of a bush-warbler, or swallow pills miule of red millet and the 
“ fruit of Job's teara.”^ New Majinai, etc., gives (p. 25) a ebann, to be inscribed 
on wood and suspended from the neck, for use hy a {K'rsoii fearing lest some rival 
gain the loved one's uflectiou. 

If a lover wishes to know the true state of the heart of his beloved, or if a 
husband wishes to test the fidelity of bis wife, a little earth taken from the boof- 
print of a horse which has passed in an easterly directiou should he hidden secretly 
ill the woman's clothing.** The horse appears in another fidelity-test: '* On the 

* Speaking of Fooeliuw, Doolittle says (OW/rtf Zi/e vf ike (.’hintet, Vol. II. p. .121): —cerlAiii 
“ yellow ebarm, liaWng clogs' beiuU stamiml on it, U said to be extensively used by prostitutes here 
'* when they desire a rich guest to visit tlieni again. Sometimes the asbet of sueb a cliarro are 
“ secretly mingled with tea and giveo him to drink, or on his dejmrturc they Iwra the charm, and 
“ call upon it as a dog to follow him wherever he may go, liclicving that it will cause him to return 
“ at some future time." 

f For a description of this object and of its employment as a cluinii fur attracting the public 
in general, sss ".ia|iancse ropulur Magic connectoit witli Agriculture and Tnule," in Traet. Japan 
St>e. (liOnilon), Vol. XII, pp. 67 *eqq,, auil Plate VII, 

t do Keeker, op. cit., p. 145. 

§ For a description of this object and of some of the details of the manner of iU employment, 
tee “Japanese Popular Magic counocled with Agricultnrc ami Trade," pp. 06, 67, and Plate VI. 

Q Aston, “Japanese Magic," In Folk-Lore, Vol. XXlll, p. 189. 

^ Brinkley, op. eit., Vol. V, p. 241. 

•• Xieto .Vnjinai, etc., p. 2G; Aston, toe. eit. ; Brinkley, loe. eit. 
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" first ‘day of the horse’ in the month of April, there is performed, at the Txukumu 
“ Mutsuri in Oini province, a manner of worship intended to promote wifely fidelity. 
“ Wives and widows are marshalled in procession, each carryinj? on her head as matiy 

“ earthenware pots as she has had husbands.a belief that the goddess 

“ whom they worship will punish insincerity prompts them to carry their proper 
“ tale of pots."* Of this, or of a related custom, Joly soy8,t “Figures are soine- 
“ times met with representing women going to a temple with some iron pans on 

“ their beads.a custom once prevalent at the temple of Tsn Kumn, in 

“ Omi, where adnlterons women were not adiuittetl to worship unless they carried 
“ on their heads a number of pans equal to that of their secret lovers.” 

A courtesan’s majintti for the learning of a man’s real feelings with respect to 
her is given by de Becker (op. ciV., p. 146) : When the man is sound asleep the 
operator, having obtained one of the sandals for use in the privy, rulys the man s 
chest very gently with it, meanwhile questioning him; his replies, given a.s if in 
a dream, will be trntliful ones ; after the answers have been received the sandal 
should bo restored to its proper place. 

The dried eye-ball of tlie mi (a kind of fish) is nsetl by girls and women to 
ascertain if their sweethearts or hnsbauds arc true—if the white colour has not 
changed, the man is true ; if the eye-bull has turned yellow, his love has withered.^ 
I have descrilKwl olsowhore (Man, 1915, 65, 80) a series of majiiiai such as 
are used by jealous persons for injuring other persons. 

To cause a maiTie<l couple to live together in harmony, “ Take the leg-l)Oues of 
“ a pigeon which has cooed on the fifth day of tho fifth month, put them in 
“ vermilion bogs, and hang them, one on the man’s left arm, and the other on 
“ tho woman’s right. Or let them be carried constantly in the 8leeve.’’§ We may 
see some of the ideas underlying this recipe if wo note that “ when husband and wife 
“ are quarrelling, a devil is believed to stand between them encouraging them to go 
“ on frem luid to worse,’’! and if wo remember that red and things jissociatc<l witJi the 
fifth day of the fifth month are believed to possess exorcising powers.^ There arc 
also written charms to be curried by each of the parties, in order that they may 
always love each other and bo in harmony. 

When salt, to which valuable exorcising powers are attributed, bas l>ecn bought, 
before using it “ a portion of it must first be thrown into the fire to ward off all 
“ danger, luul especially to prevent quarrelling in the family.’’** 

“At the shrine of Kamo in Kioto there are two sakaki (sacred evergreen) 
“ trees, which are joined together by a branch which has grown from one trunk 
“ into the other. These trees are much visited by women who desire to live in 
“ harmony with their husbands. . . . they are considered sacred.’’tt 

“ The pain of unfaithfulness may be assm^ed by tying rushes around the body 
“ or by keeping a shell of tho wature-gai ( clam of forgetfulness) in one’s pocket.’’^^ 
• Brinkley, op. ciU Vol. VI. pp. 21, 22. f H. L. Joly, LegtHd i« Jitjunoie Art, p. 711. 

J ten Kate, op. dt., pp. US, 114. 

§ Aston, “Japanese Magic,” pp. 188, 189; the some majttiai is quot«l by Brinklej', up. eit., 
Vol. V, p. 211, in a less precise and accurate form. The recipe lias the appearance of being one of 
tlicsc taken by Uie Jaiianesc from Chinese literature. 

g \V. R. Giiffis, Mitaio'o JSmpire, 1896, p. 470. Compare also J. J. M. de Oroot, The 

iieliff/oirjiJSyifew Vol. VT, Book II, p. 1060—in China “discord between . . . husbands 

“ and wive* . . . can he remedied by wearing devil-cxpolling amulets; indeed, discord between 
“ natural relations is . . . the work of spectres.” 

^ »o note X in Man, 1916, 48, p. 86. ** Aston. Shinto, p. 260 ; also Griffis, loe. eit. 

■ff Aston, Shinto, pp. 104, 166. quoting Murray’s Uandbouh for Japan, 6th eUn., p. 388. 
tJ Brinkley, op. eit. Vol. V, p. 241. In VoL 1, p. 177, he says (seemingly referring to the 
Heian e[>ocliX “The grass of foigetfulness (wantre-giua, the Day lily) was carried os a means of 
“ burying satl thoughts in oblivion.” 
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At the slirine of Oiwji-Iiiari,* in tho Tt'ikyo district, is a true untied tlio “ Enkiri " 
(= “breaking tlie conjugal relation,” “divorce”) tree. When a wife is jculoiis of 
a concubine or mistress of her huslMiul, she goes to this shrine and, after praying 
to the tree, takes a little of the bark; by mixing n little of this bark, pulverised, 
with tho drink of the lovers, she cause.s tlicm to conceive a imitiiiil aversion 
[Yokohama]. 

“ In Jtnbn.shi, a suburb of Tokyo, there stands n tree called the love-severing 
“ Venoki {Venkiri [= Kiikiri] Vcuo/ti), which lia-s the pn)j>erty of separating all 
“ lovers that come within it.s shadow.’’t 

There are written charms, to l)e carried by persons whose love has cooled, in 
order that their foimer sweethearts niuy l>ccouio tired of them. 

“ If a man and a woman visit tho shrine of Benten snina (in EnosliiimO together, 
“ their connection will l>e sovore«l.”J This shrine of Bcnton-sama§ is visited par¬ 
ticularly by young people hoping to gain good partners in marriage. (I think that 
this is because the wonl “ Euoshiina ” may bo si>okcn ns if it were “ A'n-wo-jAonw,” 
“ The Island of Marriage ” [or “ Connection,” or “ Alliance ”].) I’eoplo visiting 
the shrine should woisbip there singly (i.r., not in couples). Should a husband aud 
wife worship there together, one of the couple will, it is bolicvol, die within three 
years [Yokohama]. W. L. IIILDUCUGII. 

Ethnograpliy. Hall. 

The British and French Nationalities, iiy II. R- Hall, M.A., F.S.A. J 

In tho .September numl>er of Max, M. F. lionianct dii Cailluiid publibhes IUt 
an article entitled “ Do I’identite dos races qni ont forme les nationalites britaniiiqiio 

ct fran^aisc,” which seem to call for some oommeut. 

M. Koinniict du Caillaud states that a certain “Ilcrr I’rofcsjor,” whom ho docs 
not name, write.s that because uio.st (f/c) of our Ministers are of Keltic origin, this 
is a war of Kelts and .Slavs against Uennans. 

Now, one is interested in trying to find out w’hat one is, wlmlcvor it may be. 
Probably, for example, an East Anglian is a purer Teuton than many a German, as 
no “German” who lives mst of tho Elbe can claim to be anything ulse than a 
Wend or a Lett, or a cross l»etwoon the two, and there is no “Gennan” of tho 

Rhineland or the Bavarian plains but has plenty of Keltic blood iu him. Only tho 

people from Holstein through Westphalia and Hesseu to Swabia can claim to lie 
pure Tcntou.s, so fiu: os I know. 

But, though it is interesting to know, what does it matter what one's forefathers 
were? They were what they were. M. dn Caillaud, however, seems to think that 
it docs matter, for while showing that wo arc partially Teutons, in order to confound 
the “ Herr Professor ” who says we arc Kelts, he at the same time kindly tries to 
prove that we are not so very Teutonic after all, not more so, indeed, than the 
French, who arc not all Kelts themselves. 

M. du Caillaud appears to think that the English language is mostly French, and 
tho British race predominantly Keltic. What are the facts ? Let us take race first. 

* Oiwa was a wife wlui. due to her bustiaiKl’s coiicubhiv, pnieeil ibruugh uiatiy tribulations; sbe 
lived in Ycilo during tbe Oeiiruku |>cri.xl. Scvcnil versions of her M<irj' arc given by H. L. Joly in 
“ Bakemoao," in Train. Japan .Slw. (.Ixmdon), Vol. IX, pp. 30, 31. She was (in two versions) 
Diuitlured by her husband lyemon, or (in one version) wctit mad through hearing of his debauchery, 
and died of starvation in a field ; •* her spirit reinaincil active until a slirine was built ujxm the jdace 
•• where lycmon's house had ttootl. This shrine if. ealleil Oiwa no Iiiari.** 

•(■ Brinkley, op. eit., Vol. V, p. 20.1. For a initc oa the rnaki, trr Max, 191.1, 65, p. 119. 

I do Bcckcr, op. eit., p. 16S. 

§ Bcntca is worshipped by women, and tho amulets of Bcntea are carried by them, “ for the gift 
“ of beauty, accomplishments ai.d attractiTCiiess to their lovers." C. IToundcs, F*no .Viaii Bakaro^ 
p. 5. 
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Apparotitly, M. du Cailliiiid divide.-* western Europe l•nciHlly between Kelts uiul 
Tliiiidigcs (Geriniins) alone. Ho forgets the pre-Kelts in both Frauee and Britain. 
VVliat does bo mean by “ lo type celtiquc,” which “ di*jii ix-giic prcsqno absolmneiit 
“ en Eeossc, on Irlandc ot dnns Ic Pays do Galles.’’ and “ tend u ])redomincr panni la 
“ popidntioii lie I'Angluterre proprsniont dilo ” ? What is this “Keltic ty|>o ” ? Is it 
dark or fair, short or long, lank-haircd or curly, grey-eyed or brown ? Wo will leave 
tlio blue eyes to the Teutons, to whom I do ntally think they Imlong. If it is dark 
aud browu-cyed, what right has M. du Caillaud to call it Keltic at all ? Had Ireland 
no Firbolgs, Wales no Sihircs? In Irobind are Firbolg, Tiiatha da-Dannan, and 
Milesian all Kelts ? For most of ns who are not either poets or journalists the Kelt 
is the old Gaul, big, rufous-blond, grey-eyed, and heavy-browed ; the slight, dark- 
eyed, dark-haired “ brunet ” jieople, whom the poets, seem to think are Kelts, are 
really pre-Kelts, Ilierians, Meditcri'ancans, or what you will, while the Teuton is tall, 
finxon-bloud, bhie-cyc<l, and smooth-browed. 

In England tho Krst and thini tyi>os are very much mi.xed. The second stands 
out by itself. >So M. Caillaud |)robably means this type, which cannot be Keltic 
at all. And if he docs nmaii this dark type, I absidiitcly deny that it either reigtix 
iilmotl absoivtcb/ in Scotland (slnule of the la.ssie with those dreadful German lint- 
white looks !) or tends to prcdoininate in England. As I look about me it docs not. 
But I leax’o myself to Iks eorreetc*! (by Dr. Deniker, for instance) if I am wrong. 
If M. du Caillaud mmiiis tho Gaulish type, I think it would Im hard nowadays to 
distiiignish it from the Teutonic in a crowd of emigrants. 

And how about tho .Soot with tho high chcck-boues ? Is ho a Piet 7 M. du 
Caillauil has forgotten the Piets. 

Our types are very mixed, but neither the pre-Keltic nor tho true Keltic types, 
nor both together, am in any sense predominant, even in Ireland, where there is, of 
course, much Teutonic (Scandinavian aud English) blood. Wo British are partly 
Keltic in blood, no. doubt. Tho English (among whom I, of course, reckon the 
“ l.«wlaud Scuts” of Lothian) have some Keltic blood. But that is the most that 
cun be said fur M. du Caillaiid’s racial thesis. 

Now a-s to language. Here there is no rootn for theory. But M. du Caillaud 
makes some rcmarkablo statements al>out the English tongue, which, ho seems to 
think, is a kind of bastard French, 

To l>egin with, I think he exaggerates tho length of time that French was 
S[>uken in Eiiglaud after tho style of Ktratford-nt-Buw, and so implicitly exaggerates 
its influence hero. lie says that French was the language of the Court practically 
till the coming of the Tudors. I doubt it. Edward III spoke French habitually, 
no doubt; but did Edward IV ? Nay, sikerly, for it is well knowcu he did not so 
do. I beseke yow. Sir Fraiischmaii, that ye will give me youro autoryte, at youre 
diserdeyon, as ye are iboimdo to do! 

M. dll Caillaud does not end tho Plantageuets with Kichanl II, which ho could 
rightly do. He says, “Anx PInntageuests succikla iiii dc lours descendants par les 
“ femmes, lequol etait de race coltiquo, Henry Tudowr.” 

Notice tho “race celtique,” a happy touch! Harry Tydder was a Welsbumn 
chief]}', no doubt, and wn.s none the woi-se for that. M. du Caillaud has iio occasion 
to go on to the Stuarts, or he would probably say that they too wore of Keltic race, 
because they were Scotch. Tliat, however, would not hold, as I believe they 
were Lowland “ Scots,” and, therefore, English, and so probably mostly Teutonic 
in race. 

Anyhow, he obviously ends the Plantageuets with Richard III, not Richard II. 

Now, with regard to the English language itself. M. do Caillaud says that 
English has taken from French more than half (“ plus que la moitid ”) ot its words, 
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ttiul from OM EurHsIi (“ l’idi<W. tiidoRque saxoii ”) only “ line certuinu jiarlie done* 
mote.” Is this so? IjoI ns take this very sentence. Now (E.) anolher (K.). iioiiit 
(F.) says (E.) that (E.) English (E.) has (E.) takmi (E.) from (E.) Fromli (F.) 
more (E.) than (E.) half (E.) of (E.) its (E.) wonls (E.), old (E.) only (E.) a (E.) 
certain (F.) part (F.). Is (E.) this (E.) so (E.) ? Let (E.) ns (E.) voi v (F.). 
seiitonco (F.). Six French words to twenty-two Old English (Tcnionie, I regret 
to say). And this surely is aliout the usual ])rniM>rti<>n of OM French and Old 
English words in an nvcmgo inedern sentence which dix’s nut contain any words 
not derived from either the one or the other. Hero is a fifteenth eentiiry sentence, 
from a letter of that doughty knight, Sir .John Fastolf, who would not have 
l>ocn IKJ-St pleased to Im tolil that more than half of the English tongue was 
French; “And please yow to wefo, that 1 am averlysed that at a dyner in 
“ Norwiche, when ns ye and other jcutylinon wer present, that thor were certeyn 
“ persoiior- whichu nttcryd skornofnil laiigmtge of me, us in this wyse ” (Paston 
Letters, No. 228). Here we Imvc (leaving Norwich onr) twenty-four Old English 
words (Teutonic, I regret to state), one hulf-Freach lialf-Eiiglisli, and seven French. 
'I'lic proportion is a thiinl Frencli to two-tliirds Old English, ami it is less nowadays. 
Counting French wonls of Latin origin as French, sncli a word as “ obviously ” as 
Latin and “ because ” as Frencli, I find that in an onljiiary iniKlcrn sentence of 
twenty-eight words (which I need not give here at length), twenty-one arc Old 
English, five French, and two plain Latin. One of the Latin and one of the 
French words is mixed with English : none of the English is so mixed. 

Then M. dn Cailland says that the form of “ecrlaiii’' of our verbs is Tentoiiir. 
Only of “ certain" onc.s. He is thinking no doubt of .such liylirids as “ civilize,” 
which is Latin and Ureok and French at once, tind of such really Frencli words ns 
“appeal.” But the “form” of these is English. I do not siH>uk of myself ns 
“appollani” to a German to licliavo in a “eivilisy” iminiier, even in war. The 
words may bo of Frencli or other foreign origin : their form, ns that of aH onr 
verbs, not only “ certain ”'ones, is onr own, lu*., is German. 

Even onr supposedly iiii-Tentoiiic order of wottls is not necessarily iiii-Teiitonie, 
now. Teutonic does not = High Genuaii, and tliongli Anglo-Saxon placed the verbs 
pretty much ns miHlerii German does, and modem Dutch often does so, this is not 
always and necessarily the case either in DiiU^h or in Danish. The archaic Teiitoiiie 
urraiigoineiit has hecii mmlificd in English, largely, no doubt, owing to French iiiHnenee. 
but not wholly so. 

Turiiitig from French to Keltic, there is, of r-oursc, in onr tongue hardly anything 
Keltic at all except an occasional wonl like “ laisket.” I do not admit “ menhir,” 
“ eromlceh,” and the rest, which are modem admissions to signify n Keltic thing fur 
which there was no English word. They arc no more English than “ tholos-tomb ” 
or “ caravansnrai ” are. French words we have in plenty, and I do not want to lie- 
littlc them. But there is no need to err in the opiMsite direction, and make out our 
speech to bo something which it is imt. fVe are partly Keltic, no doubt. Onr 
»peerh is not Keltic at all, but wholly Teutonic in structure and mostly so in 
vocalmlary. 

This Tontouic character of the English laiiguago is, no doubt, inappropriate at 
the present juncture, and may by our French iillios be rcgai'ded as a deplorable error 
of taste on our part; but wo may plead that it is not onr fault Iwt that of our 
horrid forefathers, and it cannot be helped now. CPetf dommage, sam doute, from 
the French point of view, but there it is. Let not M. du Cailland roisuiiderstaud me. 
There is much the same blood in France and in Britain, and in the Rhineland too. 
The Teuton is in all three, and the Kelt, and (I add) the pre-Kelt. Britain, as a 
whole, no doubt, is |>opulatcd bv the same races as France, and as both possess 
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Teatonic elcmuiits, wo can both laugh at the half Kolto-Slavic German who says wo 
are all Kelts and he is all Teuton. But it is no good minimizing the Teutonic; 
element here. The Teuton came to stay in Etiginiid when Heugist and Ilorsa came, 
and here he made a far deeper mark than ho did in France. 'Wherefore his tongue 
is tlie English which I am writing. With the exception of a few words, like 
“ guerre ” and “ auberge,” it is not the tongue which M. du Caillaiul speaks and 
writes. So that we are not exactly on all fours. Our langiingo is a Teutonic 
tongue: not only its skeleton, but its blood and its life are Teutonic. Can Shake¬ 
speare bo translated into French ? Into Gennao or Danish he can be, and lose, at 
any rate, not enormously. 

I am afraid that the victory of the Teutonic element in our langnngc (which 
M. (In Caillaud not only tries to discount, but actually endeavours to turn into 
something like a defeat), and tlic retil complete defeat of the Teutonic element in 
French, can only mean that in England the Teutonic racial element was and is far 
greater than in France. One ennnot forswear one’s fore-elders, allhongh one may Ikj 
nt war w'ith the pmtially-Teutonic Prussian Empire. So that wo must be content 
to be far more TetUonic than the French, in spite of M. dn CaiDnud’s well-meant 
effort. 

It is curious to see how at the pre-sent juncture people are anxions to forswear 
their forefathers. One knows very well the type that enthuses over everything 
“ Celtic ” (pronounced “ Keltick ”), and will express to yon its delight over, for 
instance, the “ Seltick” clmractcr of the English Lake district, especially the 
boantifnl Keltic mountain names, such ns Hclvellyn, for instance. When one objects 
that, as a matter of fact, most of the Cumberland and Westmorland mountain names 
are Teutonic, inclndiiig, probably, Hclvellyn, one is greeted with horror-struck 
incredulity. The terrible blow may be softened by the explanation that they ore 
not “ German" names, but Scaudiiiaviaii, and specifically Norwegian. There are 
plenty of Keltic names in Cumberland (itself tbc Cymnier-land) one knows, such as 
Ravoiiglass (yr afon glai) by the blue sea, and, one 8ii|>iMisea, such poetic and pretty 
names os Glaraiiinra and Blencathara. But I will not resign nil the “ pretty ” 
names to the Kelts, for Hclvellyn surely is good Norsk. Scawfell (Skagfjmll), 
Waiisfcll (Wodau’s-fell), Couistoii (Koniugstun), Hawkshead (Haakonshoved), Ulfa 
(ridiculously spelt by the “ classical ” pedants of the early iiineteonlh century as 
“ Ulpha"—which it still unhappilly remains—as if there were a Greek tf) iii it), 
and the “garths,” “ tlnvaites," and “forscs” are sufficient answer to the unknowing 
folk who will make the Lake district (maxima maiisio Danorum, as John Fordnn 
calls it*) wholly Keltic. What, a magnificent ignoranco it was that spelt /ors, tlie 
North-English name for a waterfall, ns “force,” as if it wore the French word 
“ force ” ! On account of the force of the water, no doubt I The English word 
is the same as tbc Norwegian fors, the modern Dano-Norweginn foss. Danish has 
dropped the r, while the north-country English has kept it, like Swedish and the Norsk 
landtmaal. 

One often meets with tlie same misguided belief with regard to personal 
namc^. Anything “pretty” is Keltic. One grants Gladys, which is pure Welsh for 
“sbe-bumpkin” (Gwladys), but when our “Seltick” enthusiast enthuses over the 
Keltic beauty of the name “Enid” one is entitled to protest. Enid is surely pure 


* He nctaally writes “ Dneorum''; the Danes often became Dacians In the old writers. The Cum¬ 
berland Teutons were, of course, not Danes, but Norwegians; but Danes and Norwegians were all one 
to the English of the tenth century. We, howeveu', see that the settlers in the Lincolnshire and Tork- 
sbire lands of “ thoi-ji’’and “by” were Danes, while the men of the “ tbwaites” and “forses’Mn 
Comberlaud and WsetiiMrlaDd were Norsemen. 
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Anglo-Saxon, and means “ Dnckj ” (German Ente). It seems to Le iis Teutonic ns 
Edith or the hideous Hagbnrga,* 

After nil, we cannot make out everything Itcniitifiil in onr islands to bo Keltic, 
and everything ugly Teutonic, though one is sorely tempted to do so ■when observes 
the present homicidal mania of onr Prussianized cousins over the water, as exemplified 
by the doings of the machines invented by a “ German ” hero bearing the purely 
Slav name of Zeppelin! . 

After all, it is not so many centuries since the Prussian (non-Teuton) Pomernninn.s 
wore ofTering human sacrifices to Porun or Arkona or .some other idol, and they seem 
to be gleefully going back to the superstitions of their heathen forefathers when they 
make wooden tin-plated images of Hindenbnrg or of a submarine and set thetu up 
to worship thein.f We English christianized the real Gennuns of Ilcsscn. It was 
wc Teutons of this side the sea who sent Wilfrid, hight Boniface, to them, the 
apostle of the Germans. They killed him. So would wo dearly like in our heart of 
hcart.s to kill people who preach distasUdul truths to us ; it is a bad Teutonic 
characteristic. But the goo<l qualities remain, the stedfastuess and tang froid whicdi 
the French value now, as wo lie like a ma.ss of lead on the German flank. And 
inoiinwhile wo say to our piratical cousins, ns we did to those “brothers of 
Englishmen,’’ the Dunes, in the times of King Etliclred the Unrcmly:— 

No sccol gc swa softo Nor shall ye so softly 

•Sine gegangan ; Silver gang to gain ; 

Us sceol ord and ccg Us shall point and edge 

JE.r geseman, Kalhor judge l>ctwceu, 

Grim giifi-plega Grim wnr-play, 

JEr we gofol syllou.^ Ere ve tribute pay ! 

Wo con assure M. Romunet du Caillaiid that, though wo are not a kind of 
Frenchmen, and really do not want to bo regarded even as hononiry Gauls pro hac 
vice, wc are folly at one with him in his objection to the modem German. But 
the Gonnan of 1915 is not the Gorman in his right mind ; he is the German 
possessed by the Prussian devil, who is not a Teuton. To the old un-Prussianizod 
German—the German in whose existence the Americans still seem to believe—oue was 
glad to be related almost wholly in language and mostly in race, as we are. 

H. R. HALL. 


REVIEWS. 


Foulkes. 
D. Foulkes 


105 


Nigeria: Linguistics. 

Angats Manual Grammar and Vocabulary, By Captain II. 

(late R.F.A.), Political Officer, Nigeria. 

This book has been written by the author with the main object of showing a 
relationship between the Anguss and Ilausa languages. The Angass people are 
regarded as the original inhabitants of the Haiisu country, who were partly absorbed, 
partly ejected by Ilausa invatlers from the east. The latter arc thought to have 


* The mania for pretty names mmetimes lewis the ignorant into wild czccaics. I heard the 
other day of an unhappy girl who ha<l lx.-on christcne<l Lilith. What the cleric could linvc been 
thinking of who so lMptiiic<l her one cannot imagine: hut presumably lie was as ignorant as her 
relatives. “Such a sweetly pretty name, and Seltick, don’t you think J" (Su Keltic, like Edith, 
no doubt, which it rhymes witli.) The reply that one might just as well christen a boy Satan or 
Beelzebub as call a girl Lilith was received with the usual EiigliKh mild astonishment. 

t This is a development to be sndlcd at rather than raged at. There is a story of a small girl 
who asked her mother whether Gotl was really very angry with the Jews for worshipping and bowing 
down to the golden calf. “ Yes, dear,” said mamma, “ of course He was very angry with them." 
“ Huh I ” replied the maiden, “ mott people woulil have lauglietl I " And nothing annoys the modem 
German more than to be laugbctl at. 

J From the “tiong of the Fight at Maldon." 
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Adopted the laugiiiige of the uborigince, retaining some idioms of tlicir own Inngnngo 
And of that of the Arabs with whom they had been in contact at an earlier period. 
Thus the present Angoss are supposed to represent tlie original stock,, whilst Uie 
present llaiisa is equivalent to Aiigmis plus ancient Ilausa plus Arabic. 

Incidentally it appears also that the book is intcndml ns a “Manual,” i.r., os a 
means of learning tire Angass language. . 

The writer gives nowhere in the book any precise indication n.s to where Angas.s 
is spoken. In one place the people are said to have been in Jukon territory, and 
perhaps at Kororofa, and also in n<>rna (p. xv). The first two places are about 
3!)0 miles from the last. In another place it is said that Angoss is either tlie 
original or a variation of the diaicct.s spoken by the ueighbouriug tribes of the 
Montoils, Thai, Chip, Aukwe, Sura, and Miisbere (p. xvi). It is said to be more 
ancient than the Jukon, Haiisn, and Jnrnw'a Inngnagos (p. xvi), and its relations to 
Ilausa can only be dofinirely cleared up by a further knowledge, not only of the 
other dialects but of the history of the Bauchi Province during the last thousand 
years (p. xvii). The reference to Banchi (if the reader knows where Bauchi is) 
locates the Angass in the eastern part of Northern Nigeria, north of the Bonne 
Hivor. 

The lock of definition and method is general thnnighout Captain Funlkes’ liook, 
and the grammar, which is dealt with in sixteen chapters (ninety-three (uiges), consists 
almost entirely of ntndom notes on various parts of speech intorspersctl with com¬ 
parisons with llaiiso. The vocabulary could not Im used in learning to speak Angass, 
as there is no English index, and the whole book must be searched through before 
the Angass equivalent of a given English word is found. I have not found the 
vocabulary adequate to translate tho only Angass literature accessible to me. 

It cannot be said that the author has established his theory of a close connec¬ 
tion of Ilausa with Angu.vs. In Chapter XVIIl he gives u list of Angass wonls 
which resemble JIausu, followed by some notes on resemblances in gnimmar. Tho 
languages which are undoubtedly like Angass, i.e., the liolanchi or Fika, and tho 
Karokarc, of Benton and Koelle, are not mentiouod. A comparison of tho commonest 
words in these with Angass shows a very close agreement which is not nearly so 
evident in Haitsa. In the following short list the words which agree with Ilausa 
are in italics :— 


Bolancui. 

Kakekare. 

A.vuass. 

Hausa. 

E.vousii. 

gorzo 

niisei 

go, garm 

roiitiim, miji 

man 

tHuneiu 

tuendo 

mat 

machc 

woman 

p6ti • 

puti 

p^ 

rn, raiia 

sun 

t4re 

tarei 

tar 

wata 

moon 

tooti 

yasi 

wut 

mitu 

firo 

oloki 

rdio, rdiqu 

yil 

hayaki 

smoke 

amma 

iimn 

am 

rtia 

water 

poti 

ka-pati 

pns 

rana, ra, kwnua 

day 

bodi 

ka-bedi 

par 

dere 

night 

Aa, koi 

ka 

ke, ka 

kai 

liead 

kumo 

kuno 

kwom 

kune 

ear 

ido 

iditii 

yi(,yfd 

ido 

eye 

lisum 

lusii 

Its 

haUh'i 

tongue 

lido 

iitu 

as 

hauri, haVVori 

tooth . 

Sara 

Sara 

siir 

hanu 

arm, band 

shd-ke 

sion 

sliT' 

kafifa 

foot 

wodi 

ya«li 

wur 

kiiqi, gabba 

breast 
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BoLAXCIIf. 

Karekakk. 

Avoass. 

Ha USA. 

Exoi.i>ii. 

dom 

domi 

torn 

jini 

blood 

osd-ki 

— 

vTs 

kushi 

bone 

ad a 

ada 

as 

knrrc 

dog 

kostiin 

dfc^mi 

gAzHin 

dnnibiirtn, ) 

m t 




Itera, gufin i 

riifc 

yaro, rayo 

rai 

y2r, yir 

/.tinzna 

bini 

insa 

insa 

OH 

kwoi, koi 

‘-•KK 

ti-tuo 

to 

nr 

rhi 

cat 

sa-tno 

ttn 

shwe^ nh\rn 

aha 

drink 

ina-tiio 

ini-gou 

no 

gani 

SCO 

dn-tuo 

dii-go 

til 

kashe. kus.s 

kill 

mot-wo 

wr/-nn 

mut 

murhr, itiuta 

die 

WOll-tUO 

— 

prill 

ho, Imda 

give 


The wipposoil cogimtc woiaIh in the iiiitl Iluiisa li!*t "iven by C'uptHin 

Kotilkes arc not of ihia ^eiicnil elementary elinraetcr, and do not exclude the |iossiliility 
of l>orrowing by one language from tlie other. 

The gniininntical compariaoiia lictween AiigasH and IIiiusiv are erpially inconclusive. 
AngusH is easontially a Sudatiic language in all its details. It ia nionoKyllabie, has 
no grammatical gender, oxpi-esses the plural by suHixing the jtrunouu “they’’ as in 
Kwe. The subject, dii-ect and indirect object and genitive are shotva by position, 
other cases by particles or substantives. The verb <h)cs not differ in form from the 
noun and is uuehanged in conjugation. Thu simple verb with abbreviated proiaiDii 
preRxed indicates the aorist, other tenses are shown by verbs or particles which are 
in origin verbs. There is no passive form, an iinpersonal active taking its place. 

In the few cases whero llausa resembles the Sudnnie langnuge.s, there is. of 
course, a likeness to Anguss, but all the churacteristic features of Hausu graniiiiar 
are missing in Angnss. The latter has no gmniniatical gender, there is no ebange 
of the gender of nouns and adjectives by phonetic miKliRcalioiis, the varieties of 
plurals foniicd by s(iffixc.s and inflexions are absent. The modifleation of the verb 
stem by reduplication and aflixes to indicate varieties of mcniiiiig, and the indication 
of the passive voice by' a special oudiiig, are iinkiiown in Angnss. 

The most that can be conceded is, that some locutions, words, and phritscs in 
Ilansa liavo Itcon imitated or adopted in Angnss, just as they have lioeii in Uolanclii, 
and probnhiy in otlicr lungnagcs of this part of Africa. Haiisa may also have 
liorrowcd a few words hero and there from Angass, hiit there seems to bo no decided 
evidence in Captain Foulkes’ lKK>k wliicli contrailicts Mcinhors clnssiRcation of Ilaiisa 
with the Hamitio languages, neither is there any eonchisive evidence that Angass is 
other than Sudaiiic. S. II. KAY. 


106 


Religion: Oriental. 

Journal of the ytanchesfer Kgyptinn and Oriental Soriety, 15)1.^14. 
Manchester, The University Press, lfll-1. pp. 97. Price 5*. net. 

The Manchester Egyptian and OrieiituI Society' was fonncil in 1912, by the 
amalgamation of two societies ileuling with Egyptian and Oriental studies respec¬ 
tively. It has now pnhiished two nnml>crs of its Journal, ImuIi coiilaining, in 
addition to abstnicts of papers read at the Society’s meetings, a nninlicr of special 
articles, reviews, and notes of considerolilc interest. Among tliosc in the jiresent 
volume, mention should be inmio of an extremely important piece of research by 
Dr. Louis H. Oruy on “ Zoroastrian and other ethnic religious material in the Acta 
Sanctorum,’’ which throws considerable light on certain magical aspects of the popular 
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religion of which the official and idealised version appears in Zoroastriau literature. 
Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, in a paper entitled “ The Preservation, among the ancient 
“ Egyptians and Iranians, ‘ of parts of the body for Resurrection,” ' indicates 
certain parallels in the religions ideas of the Iranians and Egyptians, which have, 
however, led to a wide divergence in custom. The Journal is a welcome addition 
to archmological literature in a department for which, in this country, provision has 
not hitherto been very adequately made. E. N. F. 


PROCEEDINGS OP SOCIETIES. 

The uinetoeiuh International Congress of Americanists, which was post- 4ft" 
poued from October 1914 owing to the war, will take place at Washington 
on December 27 to 31 at the same time ns the Pan-American Scientific Congress. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Accessions to the LiBitARV op the Royai. Anthropological 

Institute. 



{Donor indicated in jKirentltesct.) 

The Oraons of Chola Nagpur. Their History, Economic Life, and .Social 
Organisation. By Samt Chandra Roy. Introduction by A. C. Haddon. 7^ X 5. 
488 pp. Illustrated. The Brahma Mission Press, Calcutta. 10s. 6r/. not. (The 
Author.) 

Jlluitrated Catalogue to the Museum of Fisheries and Shipping, Piekering 
Park, Hull. (Hull Museum Publications, No. 87.) 4th Edition. lUition by Thos. 
Sheppard, M.Sc. 8^ X 4|. 52 pp. A. Brown and Sous, Hull. Id. (Author.) 

Outlines of Sociology. By F. W. Blackmar, Ph.D. and G. L. Gillan, Ph.D. 

8 X S]-. 586 pp. Macmillan & Co. 8«. 6d. net. (PublLshers.) 

Kranier oeh Skelett Iran S. T. Clemens Kyrkorium I. Vishy. En Antropolo- 
gisk Stndie. By Gaston Backraan. 121- x 10. 180 pp. With 4 Plates. Almqiiist 

& Wiksolls, Uppsala. (A. L. I^ewis.) 

An Untamed Territory. The Northern Territory of Australia. By Elsie R. 
Masson. 7} X 5^. 181 pp. Illustrated. Macmillan Co. 6s. (Publishers.) 

Savage Man in Central Afriea. A Study of Primitive Races in the French 
Congo. By Adolphu Louis Curenu. 8| X 5^. 340 pp. Illustrations and Map 

T. Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. (Publishers.) 

The Temple of Bigeh {Les Temples Immergis de la Nubie). By A. M. Black¬ 
man, M.A. 13J X 9|. 68 pp. 43 Plates. Imprimerie de ITuslitut Fran 9 ai 8 

d’Archeologic Orientale. (Author.) 

The Antiquity of Man. By A. Keith, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., Hunterian Pro¬ 
fessor, R.C.S. 8| X 5|. 513 pp. With 189 illustrations. Williams d: Norgate. ^ 
lOf. 6rf. net. (Publi-shers.) 

Black and White in the Southern States. A Study of the Race Problem in 
the United States from a South African Point of View. By Maurice S. Evans, 
C.M.G. 9j X 6. 288 pp. With Maps. Longmans Green & Co. 7s. 6d. net. 

(Publishers.) 

A History of Babylon. Being Vol. H. of a History of Babylonia and Assyria. 

By Leonard W. King, M.A. 10 X 6^. 321 pp. With Map, Plan, and lihistratious. 
Chatto & Windus. 18s. net. (Publishers.) 

A Concise Kaffir-English Dictionary. By J. McLaren, M.A. 7^ X 5|. 
194 pp. Longmans, Green & Co. 3#. 6d. not. (Publishers.) 
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The Quett and Occupation of Tahiti hp Emitsaries of Spain in 1772—76. 
Vol. II. Issued by the Hakluyt Societry. Translated and Compiled with Notes and 
Introduction by B. G. Cornoy. 9 x 5J. IS."! pp. 

Cathay and the Way Thither. Being a Collection of Medieval Notices of 
China. Vol. III. “ Missionary Friars—Rasliiduddin—Pcgolotti—Murignolli.” Issued 
by the Hakluyt Society. 9 x .5J. 270 pp. 

The Jesup North Pacific Expedition. Memoirs of the Auicriean Museum of 
Natural History. Vol. VII. “The Chukchee.” By Waldcinar Bogoras. Religion. 
(Miss M. A. Czaplieka.) 

The Byzantine Empire. By Falward A. Fimril. 8 ] X nh. 417 ]ip. With 
32 full-page Illustrations. A. & C. Black. 7.«. 6 </., reduced to ‘2s.(ui. (Publishers.) 

The Inventor of the Numeral Type for China for Blind and Illiterate Persont. 
By Miss C. F. Gordon-Cuuuning. 7^ x 5. 181 pp. Sinipkiu, Marshall. Is. Gd. net. 

(J. I’hlge-Partington.) 

De CampoUde a Melrose. By J. Loito do Va-sconcellos. 10 x 6 ]. 179 pp. 

Illustrated. (The Author.) 

Itcport of the Superintendent, Archatologieal Survey, Burma, for Fear ending 
March 1915. (Government Printing Office, Burma.) 

A Sihololo Phrase Book. By D. E. C. Stirko and A. N. Thomas. 7| X 4J. 
18 pp. John Bale, Bons, and Duuielsson, Ltd. 1915. (The Authors.) 

The North-West Amazons. Notc.s of some Months Spent among Cannilial 
Tribes. By Captain T. Whifloii. 9x6. 311 pp. 54 Plates, 5 Maps. Con¬ 
stable Si Co. 125. 6d. net. (Publishers.) 

Coorg Inscriptions. (Revised Edition.) By B. Lewis Rice. C.I.E. “ Epigraphia 
Curnatica.” Vol. I. 13j X 10^. 114 pp. 12 Plates. Governinent Press, Madras. 

(Tho Superintendent.) 

I.xgcnds of Old Honolulu. Collected and Translated from the Ilawaiin by 
W. D. Wostervelt, 7^ X 5. 277 pp. Many Illastrutions. Constable & Co. 

65 . net. (Publishers.) 

The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life. X .Study in Religious Sociology. 
By Emile Durkhoim. Translated by J. W. Swain, M.A. 9 x 5j. 477 pp. Allen 
& Unwin. 155. net. (Publishers.) 

The Rock Tombs of Meir. Part II. “ Tho Tomb Chapel of Senbi’s .Son 
Ukh-Hotp.” With Two Appendices on Hieroglyphs and other Details in B. 
Nos. 1, 2, 4, By A. M. Blackman, M.A. 12]- X 10. 40 pp. With 35 Plates. 
Egypt Exploration Fund. (Author.) 


OBITUARY. 


Haddon. 

109 


A. J. N. Tremearne. 

Ethnology has sufTeretl a grievous loss in the death of Major A. J. N. 
Tremearne, of the 8 tb .Seaforth Highlanders, who was shot through the heart when 
storming the German trenches at Loos on the 25th of Scptenil)er. One of his fellow 
officers writes i “Major Tretnennie brought out the very best in his men, and every 
“ inun looked up to him and was willing to follow him evcrj'wliere.” He was 
resperUed and admired as a most clever and efficient officer, and he fonned many 
friendships. Major Tremearne was born in Melbourne, Victoria, in 1877, and studied 
in the Universities of Melbourne, Cambridge, and Loudon. Ho received the ilegrees 
of M.A., LL.M.. M.Sc., and the Diploma in Anthropology (Cantab.), and was also a 
barrister of Gray’s Inn. He serveil with the 1st Vhuorian Contingent to South .Vfrica 
in 1899, and subsequently saw varied service in West Africa. During this time he 
acquired a prolicienev in the Hausu language which led to his gaining a scholar- 
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xhip in that lani'imge at Cliriai’s Collogc, Cambridge, and later being recoguitiod ns 
a leetureror in it in the University, During 191S-14 he twice visited Tunis and 
Tripoii to undertake ethnological work among the Pluusa communities in those 
countries. Major Treineanie wns u keen and indefatigable student of ethnology, who 
gave himself whole-heartedly to his investigations, which were carried on under a 
peenniary sacrifice which ho could ill afiTord. The following list of his publications 
is the best proof of what ho accomplished within a relatively short space of time, and 
also of what wo might rcusonably have expected from him had his life not been 
laid down for his country :— 

The Niger and fke TVest Sudan, or the ll'ett African's Note Book. ITmlder and 
Stoughton, 1910. 

Fables and Fairy Tales for JAttle Folk, or •Uncle Remus u> Hausaland. Hy 
Mary and Newman Tremearne. Cambridge : \V. flefibr and Sons, 1910. 

The Tailed Jlcad-Jfnnfers of Nigeria. Seeley, Service and Co., 1912. • 

Ifnusa Superstitions and Customs. J. Bale, Sons, and Dnnielssoii, 1913. 

Some Austral-A/ricun Notes anti Anecdotes. J. Bale, Sons^ and Danieissop, 
1913. 

The Ran of the Rori: Demons and Demon-Dancing in (Vest and North Africa. 
Heath, CrantoiL and Onscloy, 1914. 

Ilnusa Folk-Tales. J. Bale, Sons, and Daiiielsson, 1914 (assisted by a grant 
from the Brilisli Association). 

“Notes on Some Nigtirian Tribal Marks.” Journ. Roy. Aathr. Inst., XLI, 1911, 

p. 162 . 

“Notes on the Kngoro and other Nigoriuii Hcad-IInntoi's.” Journ. Roy. Anthr. 
Inst., XLI I. 1912, p. 136. 

“ Bori Beliefs and Ceremonies.” Journ. Roy. Anthr. Inst., XLV, 191.'5, p. 2.3. 
“Pottery in Northern Nigeria." M.\n, 1910, 67. 

“Bull-fighting in Nigeria and Portugal : a Humane Sport.” Max, 1910, 87. 
“Hausa Houses.” Max, 1910, 99. 

“llaiiNi Folklore.” Max, 1911, 11. 

“Tlio Hammock Dance in Sierra Leone.” Max, 1912, 53. 

“Extracts from the Di.ary of the Into Rev. .lohii Martin." Max, 1912, 74. 
“Marital Relation.s of the llausos as shown in their Folklore.” Max, 1914,13, 
69,76. > 

“Nigerian Strolling Players." Max, 1914, 96. 

“A Now Head Measurer.” M-tx, 191.5, 49. 

“Fifty Hausa Folk Talcs.” Folk-I^re, XXI, 1910, pp. 199, 351,487; XXII, 
1911, pp. 60, 218, 341, 457. 

“Notes on the Origin of the Filani.” Journ. Roy. Soc. Arts, LVIII, 1910, 
p. 715. 

‘‘ Notes on the Origin of the Hausas.” Journ. Roy. Soc. Arts, LVTIl, 1910, 
p. 767. 

“ Notes on some other British West African Peoples." Journ. Roy. Soc. Arts, 
LVUI, 1910, p. 8.38. 

“Some Specimens of the Hausa Folklore.” Journ. Roy. Soc, Arts, LVIII, 1910, 

p. 1^1. 

“Some Nigerian Ilead-Huiiters.” Journ. Roy. Soc. Arts, LIX, 1911, p. 296;. 
“Education and Anthropology in West Africa.” United Empire, R.C.I. Journ. 
Vol. I. No. 6. 

“ West Africa.” Customs of the IFor/d, Part xxxi. Hutchinson and Co. N.D. 

“ Native Law and Procetlnre in Britisli West Africa.” Journ. Soc. Comp. Leg., ' 
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